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THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


Tue great strike, which for so lengthy a period’ paralysed the 
commerce of the Port of London, causing losses estimated at 
nearly £2,000,000, has had, at any rate, one beneficial result. 
The Labour Problem, the one problem which, above all others, 
demands solution in an age described, not without reason, as “the 
age of the working-man,” has been brought well to the front; 
and it has been demonstrated, beyond cavil or question, that right- 
minded men of every class in society are resolutely determined that 
this problem shall be solved, and solved promptly and completely. 
For once the gulf between the rich and the poor, between capital 
and labour, has been spanned with the golden bridge of far-reaching, 
human sympathy. We are, one and all of us, firmly of opinion 
that the time has come for the establishment of such arrangements 
in the organisation of industry as shall secure that in future labour 
shail receive an ampler share of the wealth, in the creation of which 
labour plays so important a part. And while we readily admit that 
concessions of a substantial character must be made to our industrial 
classes, we are in the highest degree desirous that these concessions 
shall be made without being extorted by measures such as those 
to which the dock labourers and their allies were compelled to have 
recourse, measures involving a deplorable waste of wealth, and in- 
flicting upon an extensive section of the community sufferings of the 
most grievous character. For this Dock Strike has brought home to 
us the terrible nature of industrial warfare. The fight waged by 
more than one hundred thousand of our working-men against an 
enemy, whose trusty weapon was starvation, has been fought out 
under the very eyes of this great city. All of us have read with 
sorrow and indignation the graphic and truthful accounts furnished 
by the press; and some of us have watched the struggle in the very 
heart of the fray, and have carried with our own hands what of 
comfort and consolation we might, into the homes of the most un- 
fortunate among the brave, patient, sorely-stricken ranks of the 
working-men. Never to be forgotten were the sights then witnessed. 
Lavish as was the help rendered by the public benevolence, it was 


;, (1) The Dock Strike began on August 13, end terminated on September 14, 1889. 
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wholly inadequate to cope with misery so deep and so wide-spread. 
Numerous as were the centres of relief, yet there were very many 
families which received, on an average, but one single shilling ticket 
per week, Many persons, especially those who lived at some little 
distance from the main thoroughfares, seemed to be ignorant of the 
places where relief was to be obtained. Women wandered for hour after 
hour with weak and weary footsteps in search of help, and in some 
cases fainted away in the streets, ere help was found ; others stood in 
gaunt-eyed, silent, miserable groups watching the densely packed 
mass of men at the doors of the relief office, in utter despair of 
fighting their way through to the tables at which the tickets were 
being given out. I have known a big-limbed docker, tall enough 
for a guardsman, to drop down in that seething crowd in the back 
room at “‘ Wroots’s,” overcome by want of food and by the foul air, 
and be carried out all but inanimate. The aspect of this poor fellow, 
upon whose countenance, as upon that of many hundreds of his 
comrades, the peculiar, unmistakeable, saffron pallor of acute hunger 
had written its awful tale, will haunt my memory for many a day to 
come. But hardest of all, surely, was the case of the children ; 
their fathers and mothers at any rate understood the cause that 
brought desolation among them, and were cheered by hopes of a 
victory, that seemed worth purchasing even at a cost so tremendous. 
But to the little ones how inexplicable must have been the vain 
appeals for food which fell unanswered upon the ears of their heart- 
broken parents! What would have become of the children had it 
not been for the generosity of the local clergy, of Mr. Sidney Buxton, 
M.P., and of the friends by whom they and he were supplied with 
funds, one hardly likes to think. Well do I recollect one particular 
batch of thirty or forty boys and girls, whom I was passing in to 
the Shelter of the Salvation Army in West India Dock Road, when 
one of the “officers,” thinking me somewhat indiscriminate in my 
selection, undertook to examine the children, in order that none but 
the genuinely necessitous should share in the proffered hospitality. 
He proceeded to apply to the youngsters the same test that a prudent 
housewife applies to poultry, but with, of course, the diametrically 
opposite intention of rejecting any whose frame, clutched in his 
scientific grasp, might betray signs of anything approaching to 
adequate nourishment. Not one single child did he reject; all were 
“just skin and bones.” But worst of all was the Ict of the infants 
too young to partake of the soup or of the bread and jam obtainable 
at places like this Shelter. Indeed I cannot bring myself to speak 
of the effects that I found inadequate and unsuitable nutrition to have 
produced among children in arms, and in particular among those 
numerous infants only a few weeks old, to whom their mothers, 
emaciated to the last degree, could not give sufficient natural nourish- 
ment, and who were being fed chiefly with boiled bread, a substance, 
it is needless to say, absolutely unfitted for the purpose. On all 
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sides in the houses of the strikers the seeds of disease were being 
sown with results that will assuredly reach far into the future. Nor 
was the destitution that ensued upon the strike by any means con- 
fined to the least-skilled and worst-paid among the workers. Even 
those who entered upon the combat with some resources soon found 
their savings vanish in meeting the demands of the rent-collector 
and in supplying the wants of their families. Then began the 
pledging of their scanty property, bit by bit. When the history of 
this labour war comes to be written, its most vivid pages will be bor- 
rowed from the ledgers of the pawnbrokers. These books, as I know 
from personal investigation, will show, not only the gradual absorp- 
tion of the worldly goods of the 
population of the riverside districts, but the still more significant 
fact that, about ten days before the conclusion of the strike, the 
pawning came, almost suddenly, to a standstill. ‘The unlucky people 
had by that time nothing left to them upon which even a copper 
could be raised.! 

The Labour Problem must be solved, and solved, if it may be, 
without the repetition of scenes like those that we have just witnessed 
in East London. And yet, although the conviction that the remu- 
neration of labour ought to be materially increased is entertained 


greater part of the industrial 


more widely and more profoundly than at any previous time, the grave 
difficulties involved in securing this increase cannot be ignored by 
any thoughtful observer. It is true that the condition of trade is, 
on the whole, satisfactory ; still, those best acquainted with the facts 
emphatically deny that the profits derived from commercial enter- 
prise are, as a rule, of other than moderate proportions; and the 
demand of the workpeople for an improvement in their position is 
met by the declaration that it is impossible to grant higher wages 
without reducing to a quite unreasonable extent the remuneration of 
the capitalist. We are thus brought face to face with an obstacle 
which those who plead the claims of labour must find it anything 
but easy to surmount. But what if, in certain cases at any rate, it 
be possible to suggest to the employer a method which shall augment 
the remuneration of labour without in any way diminishing the 
reward of capital and management ? A method which professes to 
produce this result exists under the name of Profit-sharing, and it is 
trusted that a brief examination of the merits of this system, as 

(1) The following entries, verified by the pawn-tickets produced to me, relate to 
articles pledged by a crane-driver in permanent employment at 263.a weck, a man 
with a wife and five children, apparently of steady habits :—‘‘19 Aug., man’s Sunday 
suit, 3s. Gd.; 20 Aug., daughter’s new boots, 1s. 3d.; same date, handkerchief and 
jacket, 1s. 6d.; 22 Aug., man’s tools (used for amateur work in spare time), 2s. ; 
24 Aug., calico (24 yards), bought to make children’s dresses, 2s. 6d.; 26 Aug., daugh- 
ter’s Sunday jacket and frock, 2s. 6d., and her dress, 6s.; 28 Aug., wife’s shaw], Gd., 
and flannel (bought for children’s underclothes), 1s. 6d. ; 31 Aug., man’s flannel shirt, 
2s.; 3rd Sep., man’s trousers and vest, 6s.”” Then the entries cease ; nothing remained 
to pawn, except the bedding; and this I found in many instances to huve been pledged, 
the people sleeping upon coarse sacking. 
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tested by actual experience, may be held to possess some degree of 
public interest. 

Profit-sharing consists in allotting to the workman, in addition to 
his normal wages, a part of the net gains of the business. For this 
method of industrial remuneration it is expressly claimed that it 
enables the employer to considerably increase the earnings of his 
workpeople without suffering any, even the smallest, diminution in 
theamount of his own profits. This may appear a somewhat paradoxical 
pretension, and we shall be reminded that “ex nihilo nil fit.” But to 
this cbjection the advocate of profit-sharing has a perfect answer: 
this system creates the very fund upon which it draws. The em- 
ployer who adopts a profit-sharing scheme will not have to surrender 
one farthing of his accustomed profits. Whatever he gives as 
“bonus”’ to his workpeople will come back to the business in the 
shape of increased profits—profits due to that augmentation of zeal 
on the part of these “hands” which is secured by the fact of their 
participation in the gains of the house, and which can be secured in 
no other manner. 

This, then, is the theory of profit-sharing, a theory supported by 
the great authority of Babbage, Mill, Fawcett, and other distin- 
guished economists. But the employers of labour are practical men, 
to whom facts appeal more strongly than theory; and it is, there- 
fore, proper to enquire to what extent the advantages claimed for 
profit-sharing have been actually realised by those business con- 
cerns which have been organised on this system. Of these there 
are two types: (a) co-operative associations, and (}) ordinary 
commercial houses. The co-operative associations are formed and 
managed by persons, nearly all of whom belong to the working- 
classes. According to the last report of the Central Co-operative 
Board, the number of these associations at the end of 1888 was 
1,464; their members number 992,428 ; they have a share capital of 
£10,393,394, and a loan capital of £2,408,658; they sold in 1888 
goods to the value of £36,735,045, and earned a total net profit of 
£3,414,407. These societies may be classed in three categories. 
First there are the “ distributive ” societies, whose business consists in 
the sale in retail stores of goods, mainly purchased from wholesale 
dealers and manufacturers. But some of these distributive societies 
possess workshops of their own. When we ask how many of these 
societies allow to their employees a share in their profits in addition 
to wages, we find that no exact statistics exist. It may be estimated 
that this is the case in regard to about 10 per cent. of the total 
number of 1,382 distributive associations. Next come the two 
wholesale societies (English and Scottish). These are federations 
formed by certain of the distributive associations with the object of 
supplying them with articles required for retail sale. Most of these 
articles are purchased by the two “‘ Wholesales” from outside mer- 
chants and manufacturers; but each possesses extensive “ produc- 
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tive’’ departments of its own, in which large quantities of goods are 
manufactured, the value of the output of the workshops belonging 
to the English Wholesale in 1888 being £243,476, and that of the 
articles manufactured by the Scottish Wholesale £59,820. The 
English Wholesale does not pay any bonus to its employees. The 
Scottish Wholesale gives to all persons in its employment, whether 
clerks, salesmen, &c., in its distributive, or artisans, foremen, &c., in 
its productive, departments, in addition to their salaries or wages, a 
share in its profits, profits which amounted last year to £69,870. 
There remains the last class, the ‘‘ productive societies,’ as they are 
called, which have been formed for the purpose of manufacturing a 
variety of commodities, mostly such as are in daily demand among our 
industrial population—flour, cocoa, fustian, dress goods, hosiery, 
boots, and so on. Owing to the failure of some of these societies to 
furnish the necessary information to the Central Board, the report of 
that body is, in regard to the productive societies, somewhat imper- 
fect, and it has seemed best to take our figures from the last report 
of the Chief Registrar of Industrial and Provident Societies, 
issued in April, 1889.’ Excluding 28 associations which had 
omitted to send in to the Registrar proper returns, we find that the 
productive societies working on the profit-sharing plan are 29 
in number, with a membership of 4,656, a share capital of 
£83,115, and a loan capital of £42,352; while the value of the goods 
sold by them in 1887 was £227,239, and their net profit in that year 
£12,531. 

So far, we have been dealing with profit-sharing as carried out 
in the business arrangements of associations formed and managed 
by working-men; and, in these cases, although it is clear that 
this method of industry has proved itself capable of producing 
excellent financial results, yet it must be admitted that its adoption 
has been due, in great part, to considerations, not of expediency, 
but of sentiment. As our object is to show that the adoption of 
this system is a step that might be taken, with substantial advantage 
to their own interests, by the general body of employers, it becomes 
proper to enquire into the cases in which profit-sharing has been 
introduced by ordinary manufacturers and merchants of the capitalist 
class. 

It would not be possible in this place to give a complete account 
of all the firms throughout the world, some 150 in number, by 
which profit-sharing is known to have been adopted. The history 
of the first application of the principle by the Maison Leclaire 
(carrying on upon a large scale the trade of house painters and 


(1) These figures relate to the year 1887. Wherever possible, I have supplied 
details wanting in the Registrar’s Report from returns published by the Central Board. 
The Registrar’s Report does not distinguish between the societies which do and those 
which do not share their profits with their employees ; but by inspection of the official 
copies of the rules of the different societies and by inquiries addressed to their officers 
it has been possible to arrive at the facts. 
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decorators) has been told in detail by Professor Sedley Taylor ; 
the story of the introduction of profit-sharing into the immense 
business of the great ironfounder, Godin, at Guise, is familiar to 
every student of social reform; and ample details with regard to 
more than 130 other firms are given by Mr. Gilman, the author 
of the most recent work on this subject (Profit-sharing between 
Employer and Employee, Macmillan, 1889). 

The country in which profit-sharing has secured the largest 
number of adherents is France. There, indeed, evidence of the 
success of profit-sharing establishments meets you at every turn. 
Arrived at Paris, you admire the decoration of your hotel, and 
find that the work was done by Redouly et Cie. (the present 
name of the Maison Leclaire), or by Saunier; the masonry 
was executed by Mozet et Delalonde; the carpentry by Lecoeur ; 
the plumbers were Barbas, Tassart et Balas, Ph. Monduit Fils, 
or Thuillier Fréres; the gas-fittings were put up by Bourrieff. 
These are, one and all, profit-sharing houses. You ask for a 
railway-guide: it is printed and published by the Maison Chaix, 
again a profit-sharing firm. You roll a cigarette: the paper is 
made by Abadie, yet another example. You sally forth in quest 
of writing-paper: the water-mark is that of the Papeterie Coopérative 
of Laroche-Joubert, at Angouléme; or of bon-bons, which you get 
from Lombart, a profit-sharing confectioner of world-wide repute ; 
or of a dress, which you buy in the enormous establishment (resemb- 
ling Whiteley’s and the Army and Navy Stores rolled into one) of 
the Bon Marché (Plassard, Morin, Fillot et Cie., formerly Aristide 
Boucicaut), a splendid instance of prosperous profit-sharing. 

In Switzerland, in Germany, and in other European countries, the 
system is now in operation with admirable results; while the profit- 
sharing firms of the United States include some of the most success- 
ful names in the business world, such as Charles A. Pillsbury & Co., 
of Minneapolis, whose flour-mills are the most extensive in existence, 
and John Wanamaker (“the dry-goods king,” now Postmaster 
General of the United States), whose gigantic store at Philadelphia 
holds a position of almost equal supremacy among distributive 
establishments. 

In the British Empire profit-sharing can scarcely be said to have 
had, as yet, afair trial. But the number of our profit-sharing firms is 
very much larger than is generally supposed. Mr. Gilman, although 
his researches were made with great care, is only able to enumerate 
nine examples of British profit-sharing houses.!_ There are, however, 
in fact, at the present moment at least 28 such establishments; as 
the list given opposite (in the preparation of which I have derived 
valuable assistance from Mr. T. W. Bushill, of Coventry) will show. 


(1) Mr. Gilman names 10; but one firm (W. H. Smith & Co.) is included under a 
misapprehension ; for these employers confine themselves to paying to the managers of 
their bookstalls a commission on the sales effected. 
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It is not possible here to set forth in detail the various schemes 
adopted by the different firms whose names are given above; but 
that introduced into the business of Thomas Bushill and Sons, Printers 
and Manufacturing Stationers, of Coventry, is worthy of particular 
notice, because it avoids one great difficulty, sometimes supposed to 
be fatal to the general adoption of profit-sharing. It is said that, 
except in public companies, in relation to which secrecy is seldom 
possible in any case, the attempt to allot to the workers a share in the 
profits must lead to the divulgation of figures which it is essential to 
keep private. Messrs. Bushill have stipulated that out of each year’s 
profits a certain definite sum (called “the Reserved Limit”) shall 
be first reserved for the benefit of the firm. Whatever remains, 
above that sum, is to be divided into two equal portions, of which 
one accrues to the firm, while the other is allotted to the workpeople 
as bonus. The amount of the Reserved Limit is communicated to a 
chartered accountant and to no other person. It is the duty of this 
accountant to certify the sum due in respect of bonus to the em- 
ployees, upon whom his certificate is absolutely binding.’ In regard 
to the treatment of the bonus a considerable difference prevails; for 
in some cases the whole is handed over in cash; in others it is in- 
vested for the benefit of the workpeople (either in the business of 
their employers or in some other security) as a Provident Fund to 
provide for the wants of sickness or old age; or the bonus is treated 
partly in the former, partly in the latter, manner. The ratio be- 
tween the normal wages of the participants and the sum allotted to 
them as their share in profits varies widely; a bonus at the rate of 
from ls. to 1s. 6d. per £1 of wages is of frequent occurrence; while 
the employees of one or two firms, at any rate, receive a bonus of no 
less than 2s. 6d. per £1. 

Considerations of space make it impracticable to quote all the 
numerous testimonials to the good results obtained by the adoption 
of the profit-sharing system which have been received from employers 
of labour. A few examples must suffice. Mr. J.S. Common, manager 
of the Edinburgh Co-operative Printing Company, Limited, a firm 
which pays to its shareholders dividends averaging about 14 per cent., 
and which has given a bonus to its workmen for the last three years, 
remarks, “ So far the results have been satisfactory. The employees 
take a more lively interest in their work than is the case when work- 
ing merely for wages, and are much more economical of time and 
material. On our own part we get a better choice of hands, who 
become attached to the place, and who are concerned in its pros- 
perity.”” Mr. Thomas Dixon Galpin, director of Cassell and Company, 
Limited, a house which pays a dividend of 10 per cent., and which 
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(1) Mr. T. W. Bushill has published (London: Alexander & Shepheard) a full 
account of the scheme in force in his house, which has been devised with great care. 
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has had this system in force since 1878, writes, ‘‘ In reply to your 
question as to the effect which our system of enabling our work- 
people and other employees to participate in the profits of our busi- 
ness has had upon that business, I am glad to state we find that it 
has been distinctly beneficial. The interest which our work-people 
take in the affairs of the house has been stimulated by the identifica- 
tion of their interests with our own, and we have every reason to feel 
satisfied that the shareholders have profited by a system which was 
primarily intended for the benefit of the employees.’’ Mr. G. Thom- 
son, woollen manufacturer, of Huddersfield, has told the writer that, 
since he introduced the very liberal scheme of profit-sharing which 
has been in force in his business since 1886, he has found that the 
industrial machine, so to speak, runs itself. He can leave his works 
for weeks at a time with the certainty that all will go on there just 
as smoothly as if he were present; while under the old régime his 
constant personal supervision was indispensable. Mr. T. W. Bushill 
writes :—‘‘ We started upon a trial year of profit-sharing with but 
modest expectations as to immediate results. Now, at its close, we 
can report that these expectations are greatly surpassed, In previous 
years we can scarcely say that, speaking generally, we had just cause 
for complaint ; but this year a new spring of action seems to have 
been touched in the case of very many of our people; further, the 
improved results in these cases have, apparently, been called forth 
quite as much by a desire to respond to the spirit of the new privi- 
leges conferred upon them as by the hope of prospective personal 
gain. Spontaneous economies, both as to time and material, have 
been noticed, along with a fertility of resource in overcoming diffi- 
culties, and in devising cheaper methods of production. An appre- 
ciable percentage of the occasions of worry, which all large employers 
experience, have disappeared. The value of the institution of profit- 
sharing as a lubricant can scarcely, to my mind, be over-estimated.” 

Thus the experience of those by whom the profit-sharing method 
has been adopted proves conclusively, that the advantages which 
economic theory claims for the system are, in fact, realised in its 
application. And, indeed, profit-sharing is much more than a 
crotchet of the arm-chair theorist. The history of the system most 
clearly demonstrates that the employers who have organised their 
establishments upon the new principle have been no wild visionaries, 
no hare-brained philanthropists, but practical men, whose hearts may 
have been soft, but whose heads were hard, men of sound business 
principles, who introduced the system because they knew that it 
would pay, and who have made it pay. Most of them have 
gained considerable, some enormous, fortunes. Leclaire, the son 
of a village shoemaker, had divided among his men, out of the 
profits of his house-painting business, £48,600; and died leaving 
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property very nearly of the same value. Godin, whose father was a 
country blacksmith, drew from his ironworks an income, which in a 
good year amounted to some £11,000, and could yet afford to pay a 
bonus equivalent to 15 per cent. on the wages earned by his work- 
people—wages, the yearly total of which was a little over £80,000 ; 
and this though he had taken out of his business £100,000, which 
he transferred to his wife, and had sunk in various benevolent enter- 
prises many thousand pounds. To pass from production to distribu- 
tion, Boucicaut was the child of a man who kept a small hat shop. 
He and his wife, who continued the Bon Marché after his death, 
were such generous paymasters, that the amount of the capital 
invested in the business by their employees exceeds £300,000. 
Madame Boucicaut died in 1887 worth fully £700,000. 

Paradoxical as it undoubtedly appears at first sight, the theory of 
profit-sharing, according to which it is possible to add to the earnings 
of labour without subtracting from the gains of the employer, is thus 
abundantly justified by the facts. And, indeed, this theory is very 
simple. Consider the waste that goes on under the existing wage- 
system, under which the worker takes no share in profits. If you 
put a man on time-wage, he dawdles over the job as long as the 
foreman will let him; put him on piece-wage, and he scamps his 
work as much as the foreman will let him. In either case he makes 
not the smallest attempt to do the work as well as it can be done, or 
to save expense in regard to materials, gas, or other similar matters, 
I know that there are artisans, not a few, who are true artists, men 
who do their best apart from all question of gain. I have seen boot- 
makers, for instance, spend long hours in labour of which no account 
was taken in their picce-wage, hours spent in attaining an ideal 
perfection in regard to m/nutie which would never be noticed by the 
employer, in some cases in regard to details hidden away in the 
interior of the boot which, as the diligent and disinterested craftsman 
well knew, no one could ever perceive. But working-men—take 
them “in the lump ”—work, like their employers, not from love of 
their work, but from love of its pecuniary results. If you want your 
men to do more work and better work, to work, not merely for the 
sake of their wages, but also for the credit of the business; if you 
want them to avoid involving you in unnecessary expense, you must 
make the interests of the business identical with those of its em- 
ployees, by giving to these employces, in addition to their wages, a 
share in the profits of the concern, a share sufficient to tempt them to 
act in the manner that you desire. Give them a substantial bonus, 
and you may rest assured that the extra value of their work will 
amply reccup to you this most wise liberality. 

So much for what may be called the material advantages of profit- 
sharing. On the moral side the beneficial results of this method are 
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not less remarkable. One of the most powerful among the causes of 
that animosity which, unfortunately, exists at this moment between 
the working-classes and their employers, is the opinion so strongly 
entertained by the former that it is unjust that “all the profits de- 
rived from labour shall go to the capitalist.” Whether this opinion 
be rational or irrational, is a question which it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss now. We are none of us, at all times and in all matters, guided 
by reason alone. Facts must be faced, and the resentment felt by our 
workpeople at their exclusion from participation in the profits of in- 
dustry is a fact which can not be denied. Under these circumstances 
a system which, without any diminution, either in the wages of the 
employee or in the gains of his employer, enables the workman to 
share in the profits of the business in which he is engaged, will be 
seen to possess merits of no unimportant character. A successful 
strike, after cruel sufferings have been endured by the men, after 
severe losses have been inflicted upon their masters, and after much 
envenomed recrimination has taken place between the contending 
parties, may result in an increase of wages of more or less import- 
ance ; yet the fruits of victory will never be free from the taint of 
most bitter memories. But the spontaneous concessions, which the 
method of profit-sharing makes to the legitimate claims of labour, 
will most powerfully tend permanently to sweeten the relations 
between the officers and the rank and file in the vast army of 
industry, converting the working-man from a dissatisfied, and often 
dishonest drudge into a contented, a willing, a zealous co-operator— 
a co-partner with his superior, no longer a slave toiling to gratify 
the greed of a task-master. 

These, then, are the grounds upon which the attention of those, who 
desire that no means shall be neglected which may contribute to a 
prompt and a pacific solution of the Labour Problem, is directed to 
this system of profit-sharing—a system which at once advances the 
prosperity of capital, and affords to labour the opportunity of merit- 
ing and receiving an increased reward. 

Davip F. Scrtoss. 
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Ir any species or race desires a continued existence, then above al! 
things it is necessary that that species or race should go on repro- 
ducing itself. 

This, I am aware, is an obvious platitude; but I think it was 
John Stuart Mill who once said there were such things in the 
world as luminous platitudes. Some truths are so often taken for 
granted in silence, that we are in danger at times of quite losing 
sight of them. And as some good friends of mine have lately been 
accusing me of “ barren paradoxes,” I am anxious in this paper to 
avoid all appearance of paradox, barren or fertile, and to confine 
myself strictly to the merest truisms. Though the truisms, to be 
sure, are of a particular sort too much overlooked in controversy 
nowadays by a certain type of modern lady writers. 

Let us look then briefly at the needful conditions under which 
alone the human race can go on reproducing itself. 

If every woman married, and every woman had four children, 
population would remain just stationary. Or rather, if every mar- 
riageable adult man and woman in a given community were to marry, 
and if every marriage proved fertile, on the average, to the extent 
of four children, then, under favourable circumstances, that com- 
munity, I take it, would just keep up its numbers, neither increasing 
nor decreasing from generation to generation. If less than all the 
adult men and women married, or if the marriages proved fertile on 
the average to a less degree than four children apiece, then that 
community would grow smaller and smaller. In order that the com- 
munity may keep up to its normal level, therefore, either all adults 
must marry and produce to this extent, or else, fewer marrying, 
those few must have families exceeding on the average four children, 
in exact proportion to the rate of abstention. And if the community 
is to increase (which on Darwinian principles I believe to be a condi- 
tion precedent of national health and vigour), then either all adults 
must marry and produce more than four children apiece, or else, 
fewer marrying, those few must produce as many more as will com- 
pensate for the abstention of the remainder and form a small surplus 
in each generation. 

In Britain, at the present day, I believe I am right in deducing 
(after Mr. F. Galton) that an average of about six children per 
marriage (not per head of female inhabitants) is necessary in order 
to keep the population just stationary. And the actual number of 
children per marriage is a little in excess of even that high figure, 
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thus providing for the regular increase from census to census and 
for overflow by emigration. 

These facts, all platitudes as they are, look so startling at first 
sight that they will probably need for the unstatistical reader a little 
explanation and simplification. 

Well, suppose, now, every man and every woman in a given com- 
munity were to marry ; and suppose they were in each case to pro- 
duce two children, a boy and a girl; and suppose those children were 
in every case to attain maturity: why, then, the next generation 
would exactly reproduce the last, each father being represented by 
his son, and each mother by her daughter, ad infinitum. (I pur- 
posely omit, for simplicity’s sake, the complicating factor of the 
length and succession of generations, which by good luck in the 
case of the human species practically cancels itself.) But as a matter 
of fact, all the children do not attain maturity: on the contrary, 
nearly half of them die before reaching the age of manhood—in 
some conditions of life, indeed, and in some countries, more than 
half. Roughly speaking, therefore (for I don’t wish to become a 
statistical bore), it may be said that in order that two children may 
attain maturity and be capable of marriage, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, four must be born. The other two must 
be provided to cover risks of infant or adolescent mortality, and to 
insure against infertility or incapacity for marriage in later life. 
They are wanted to make up the categories of soldiers, sailors, imbe- 
ciles, cripples, and incapables generally. So that even if every pos- 
sible person married, and if every married pair had four children, 
we should only just keep up the number of our population from one 
age to another. 

Now, I need hardly say that not every possible person does marry, 
and that we do actually a good deal more than keep up the number 
of our population. Therefore it will at once be clear that each actual 
marriage is fertile to considerably more than the extent of four chil- 
dren. That is, ‘indeed, a heavy burden to lay upon women. One 
aim, at least, of social reformers should certainly be to lighten it as 
much as possible. 

Nevertheless, I think, it will be abundantly apparent from these 
simple considerations that in every community, and to all time, the 
vast majority of the women must become wives and mothers, and 
must bear at least four children apiece. If some women shirk their 
natural duties, then a heavier task must be laid upon the remainder. 
But in any case almost all must become wives and mothers, and 
almost all must bear at least four or five children. In our existing 
state six are the very fewest that our country can do with. 

Moreover, it is pretty clear that the best-ordered community 
will be one where as large a proportion of the women as possible 
marry, and where the burden of maternity is thus most evenly shared 
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1 Admitting that certain women may have good 


between them. F 
reasons for avoiding maternity on various grounds—unfitness, or, 
what is probably much the same thing at bottom, disinclination— 
and admitting also that where such good reasons exist, it is best those 
women should remain unmarried, we must still feel that in most 
cases marriage is in itself desirable, and that limited families are 
better than large ones. In other words, it is best for the community 
at large that most women should marry, and should have moderate 
families, rather than that fewer should marry and have unwieldily 
large ones; for if families are moderate there will be a greater 
reserve of health and strength left in the mothers for each birth, the 
production of children can be spread more slowly over a longer time, 
and the family resources will be less heavily taxed for their main- 
tenance and education. Incidentally this will benefit both parents, 
as well as the community. That is to say, where many marriages 
and small families are the rule, the children will on the average be 
born healthier, be better fed, and be launched more fairly on the 
world in the end. Where marriages are fewer and families large, 
the strain of maternity will be most constant and most heavily felt ; 
the father will be harder-worked, and the children will be born 
feebler, will be worse fed, and will start worse equipped in the battle 
of life. 

Hence I would infer that the goal a wise community should keep 
in view is rather more marriages and fewer children per marriage, 
than fewer marriages and more children per marriage. 

Or, to put these conclusions another way: in any case, the vast 
majority of women in any community must needs become wives and 
mothers: and in the best-ordered community, the largest possible 
number will doubtless become so, in order to distribute the burden 
equally, and to produce in the end the best results for the nation. 

Well, it may be brutul and unmanly to admit these facts or to 
insist upon these facts, as we are often told it is by maiden ladies ; 
but still, if we are to go on existing at all, we must look the facts 
fairly and squarely in the face, and must see how modern tenden- 
cies stand with regard to them. 

Now, I have the greatest sympathy with the modern woman’s de- 
mand for emancipation. I am an enthusiast on the Woman Ques- 
tion. Indeed, so far am I from wishing to keep her in subjection to 
man, that I should like to see her a great deal more emancipated 
than she herself as yet at all desires. Only, her emancipation must 
not be of a sort that interferes in any way with this prime natural 
necessity. ‘To the end of all time, it is mathematically demonstrable 


(1) Oh, yes, I know all about Malthus; but Mr. Galton has shown that a certain 
amount of over-population is necessary for survival of the fittest, and that if the best 
and most intelligent classes abstain, the worst and lowest will surely make up the lee- 
way for them. 
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that most women must become the mothers of at least four children, 
or else the race must cease to exist. Any supposed solution of the 
woman-problem, therefore, which fails to look this hove straight in 
the face, is a false solution. It cries “‘ Peace, peace!” where there 
isno peace. It substitutes a verbal juggle for a veal way out of the 
difficulty. It withdraws the attention of thinking women from the true 
problem of their sex to fixit on side-issues of comparative unimportance. 

And this, I believe, is what almost al! the Woman’s Rights women 
are sedulously doing at the present day. They are pursuing a 
chimera, and neglecting to perceive the true aim of their sex. They 
are setting up a false and unattainable ideal, while they omit to 
realise the true and attainable one which alone is open to them. 

For let us look again for a moment at what this all but universal 
necessity of maternity implies. Almost every woman must bear 
four or five children. In doing so she must on the average use up 
the ten or twelve best years of her life: the ten or twelve years that 
immediately succeed her attainment of complete womanhood. For 
note, by the way, that these women must also for the most part marry 
young: as Mr. Galton has shown, you can quietly and effectually 
wipe out a race by merely making its women all marry at twenty- 
eight: married beyond that age, they don’t produce children enough 
to replenish the population. Again, during these ten or twelve 
years of child- bearing at the very least, the women can’t conv eniently 
earn their own liv liheod; they must be provided for by the labour of 
the men—under existing circumstances (in favour of which I 
have no Philistine prejudice) by their own husbands. It is true that 
in the very lowest state of savagery special provision is seldom made 
by the men for the women even during the periods of pregnancy, 
childbirth, and infancy of the offspring. The women must live (as 
among the Hottentots) over the worst of these periods on their own 
stored-up stock of fat, like hibernating bears or desert camels. It is 
true also that among savage races generally the women have to work 
as hard as the men, though the men bear in most cases the larger 
share in providing actual food for the entire family. But in civil- 
ised communities—and the more so in proportion to their degree of 
civilisation—the men do most of the hardest work, and in particular 
take upon themselves the duty of providing for the wives and chil- 
dren. The higher the type, the longer are the wives and children 
provided for. Analogy would lead one to suppose (with Comte) that 
in the highest communities the men would do all the work, and the 
women would be left entirely free to undertake the management and 
education of the children. 

Seeing, then, that these necessities are laid by the very nature of 
our organization upon.women, it would appear as though two duties 
were clearly imposed upon the women themselves, and upon all those 
men who sympathize in their welfare: First, to see that their train- 
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ing and education should fit them above everything else for this 
their main function in life; and, second, that in consideration of the 
special burden they have to bear in connection with reproduction, 
all the rest of life should be made as light and easy and free for 
them as possible. We ought frankly to recognise that most women 
must be wives and mothers: that most women should therefore be 
trained, physically, morally, socially, and mentally, in the way best 
fitting them to be wives and mothers; and that all such women have 
a right to the fullest and most generous support in carrying out their 
functions as wives and mothers. 

And here it is that we seem to come in conflict for a moment with 
most of the modern Woman-Question agitators. Isay for a moment 
only, for I am not going to admit, even for that brief space of time, 
that the doctrine I wish to set forth here is one whit less advanced, 
one whit less radical, or one whit less emancipatory than the doctrine 
laid down by the most emancipated women. On the contrary, I feel 
sure that while women are crying for emancipation they really want 
to be left in slavery ; and that it is only a few exceptional men, here 
and there in the world, who wish to see them fully and wholly 
enfranchised. And those men are not the ones who take the lead 
in so-called Woman’s Rights movements. 

For what is the ideal that most of these modern women agitators 
set before them? Is it not clearly the ideal of an unsexed woman ? 
Are they not always talking to us as though it were not the fact that 
most women must be wives and mothers? Do they not treat any re- 
ference to that fact as something ungenerous, ungentlemanly, and 
almost brutal? Do they not talk about our “casting their sex in 
their teeth”? ?—as though any man ever resented the imputation of 
manliness. Nay, have we not even, many times lately, heard those 
women who insist upon the essential womanliness of women dc- 
scribed as “‘ traitors to the cause of their sex”? Now, we men are 
(rightly) very jealous of our virility. We hold it a slight not to be 
borne that anyone should impugn our essential manhood. And we 
do well to be angry: for virility is the keynote to all that is best 
and most forcible in the masculine character. Women ought 
equally to glory in their femininity. A woman ought to be ashamed 
to say she has no desire to become a wife and mother. Many such 
women there are no doubt—it is to be feared, with our existing 
training, far too many: but instead of boasting of their sexlessness 
as a matter of pride, they ought to keep it dark, and to be ashamed 
of it—as ashamed as a man in a like predicament would be of his 
impotence. They ought to feel they have fallen short of the healthy 
instincts of their kind, instead of posing as in some sense the cream 
of the universe, on the strength of what is really a functional 
aberration. 

Unfortunately, however, just at the present moment, a consider- 
able number of the ablest women have been misled into taking this 
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unfeminine side, and becoming real “ traitors to their sex” in so far 
as they endeavour to assimilate women to men in everything, and to 
put upon their shoulders, as a glory and privilege, the burden of 
their own support. Unfortunately, too, they have erected into an 
ideal what is really an unhappy necessity of the passing phase. 
They have set before them as an aim what ought to be regarded as 
a pis-aller. And the reasons why they have done so are abundantly 
evident to anybody who takes a wide and extended view of the present 
crisis—for a crisis it undoubtedly is—in the position of women. 

In the first place, the movement for the Higher Education of 
Women, in itself an excellent and most praiseworthy movement, has at 
first, almost of necessity, taken a wrong direction, which has entailed 
in the end much of the present uneasiness. Of course, nothing 
could well be worse than the so-called education of women forty or 
fifty years ago. Of course, nothing could be narrower than the view 
of their sex then prevalent as eternally predestined to suckle fools 
and chronicle small beer. But when the need for some change was 
first felt, instead of reform taking a rational direction—instead of 
women being educated to suckle strong and intelligent children, and to 
order well a wholesome, beautiful, reasonable household,—the mistake 
was made of educating them like men—giving a like training for 
totally unlike functions. The result was that many women became 
unsexed in the process, and many others acquired a distaste, an un- 
natural distaste, for the functions which nature intended them to 
perform. At the present moment, a great majority of the ablest 
women are wholly dissatisfied with their own position as women, and 
with the position imposed by the facts of the case upon women 
generally : and this as the direct result of their false education. They 
have no real plan to propose for the future of women as a sex: but 
in a vague and formless way they protest inarticulately against the 
whole feminine function in women, often even going the length of 
talking as though the world could get along permanently without 
wives and mothers.’ 

In the second place, a certain real lack of men to marry, here and 
now, in certain classes of society, and those the classes that lead 
thought, has made an exceptional number of able women at present 
husbandless, and thus has added strength to the feeling that women 
must and ought to earn their own living. How small and local this 
cause is I shall hereafter try to show: but there can be no doubt 
that it has much to do with the present discontents among women. 
There is a feeling abroad that many women can’t get married: and 
this feeling, bolstered up by erroneous statistics and misunderstood 
facts, has greatly induced women to erect into an ideal for all what 

(1) A short time ago I received an angry letter from a correspondent in Iowa, full of 
curious bluster about “doing without the men altogether.” Apparently this lady 
really imagined that the human race could be recruited from the gooscberry bushes. 
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is really a pis-aller for a small fraction of their body—self-support in 
competition with men. 

But are there not seven hundred thousand more women than men 
in the United Kingdom? And must not these seven hundred thou- 
sand be enabled to earn their own living? That is the one solid fact 
which the “advanced ” women are always flinging at our heads; and 
that is the one fallacious bit of statistics which seems at first sight to 
give some colour of reasonableness to the arguments in favour of the 
defeminization of women. 

As a matter of fact, the statistics are not true. There are not 
700,000 more women than men, but 700,000 more females than 
males in the United Kingdom. The people who say “ seven hundred 
thousand women,” picture to themselves that vast body of marriage- 
able girls, massed in a hollow square, and looking about them in 
vain across wide leagues of country for non-existent husbands. 
But figures are things that always require to be explained, and 
above all, to be regarded in their true proportions to one another. 
These 700,000 females include infants in arms, lunatics, sisters of 
charity, unfortunates, and ladies of eighty. A large part of the 
excess is due tothe greater longevity of women; and the number 
comprises the great mass of widows, who have once in their lives 
possessed a bushend of their own, and have outlived him, partly 
because they are, as a rule, younger, and partly by dint of their 
stronger constitutions. Moreover, this total disparity of 700,000, 
including babies, lunatics, and widows, is a disparity on a gross 
population of something more than thirty-five millions. Looking r 
figures straight in the face, we find the actual proportion of the 
sexes to be as 172 males to 179 females. Speaking very roughly, 
this makes about four females in every hundred, including babies, 
widows, and so forth, who haven’t a complementary male found for 
them. This in itself is surely no very terrible disproportion. It 
doesn’t more than cover the relative number of women who are 
naturally debarred from marriage, or who under no circumstances 
would ever submit to be married. Out of every hundred women, 
roughly speaking, ninety-six have husbands provided for them by 
nature, and only four need go into a nunnery or take to teaching 
the higher mathematics. And if the marriageable men and women 
only are reckoned in the account, as far as I can gather from exist- 
ing statistics, the disproportion sinks to a quite insignificant fraction. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact, that both in England and America the 
marriageable men of the middle and upper classes are not to the 
fore, and that accordingly in these classes—the discussing, thinking, 
agitating classes—an undue proportion of women remains unmarried. 
The causes of this class-disparity are not far to seek. In America, 
the young man has gone West. In England he is in the army, in 
the navy,in the Indian Civil Service, in the Cape Mounted Rifles. 
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He is sheep-farming in New Zealand, ranching in Colorado, growing 
tea in Assam, planting coffee in Ceylon ; he is acowboy in Montana, 
or a wheat-farmer in Manitoba, or a diamond-digger at Kimberley, 
or a merchant at Melbourne: in short, he is anywhere, and every- 
where, except where he ought to be, making love to the pretty girls 
in England. For, being a man, I, of course, take it for granted 
that the first business of a girl is to be pretty. 

Owing to these causes, it has unfortunately happened that a 
period of great upheaval in the female mind has coincided with a 
period when the number of unmarried women in the cultivated 
classes was abnormally large. The upheaval would undoubtedly 
have taken place in our time, even without the co-operation of this 
last exacerbating cause. The position of women was not a position 
which could bear the test of nineteenth-century scrutiny. Their 
education was inadequate; their social status was humiliating; 
their political power was ni/; their practical and personal grievances 
were innumerable: above all, their relations to the family—to their 
husbands, their children, their friends, their property—was simply 
insupportable. A real Woman Question there was, and is, and 
must be. The pity of it is that the coincidence of its recognition 
with the dearth of marriageable men in the middle and upper classes 
has largely deflected the consequent movement into wrong and 
essentially impracticable channels. 

For the result has been that instead of subordinating the claims of 
the unmarried women to the claims of the wives and mothers, the 
movement has subordinated the claims of the wives and mothers to 
the claims of the unmarried women. Almost all the Woman’s 
Rights women have constantly spoken, thought, and written as 
though it were possible and desirable for the mass of women to 
support themselves, and to remain unmarried for ever. The point 
of view they all tacitly take is the point of view of the self-supporting 
spinster. Now,,the self-supporting spinster is undoubtedly a fact— 
a deplorable accident of the passing moment. Probably, however, 
even the most rabid of the Woman’s Rights people would admit, if 
hard pressed, that in the best-ordered community almost every 
woman should marry at twenty or thereabouts. We ought, of 
course, frankly to recognise the existence of the deplorable accident ; 
we ought for the moment to make things as easy and smooth as 
possible for her; we ought to remove all professional barriers, to 
break down the absurd jealousies and prejudices of men, to give her 
fair play, and if possible a little more than fair play, in the struggle 
for existence. So much our very chivalry ought to make obligatory 
upon us. That we should try to handicap her heavily in the race for 
life isa shame to our manhood. But we ought at the same time fully 
to realise that she is an abnormality, not the woman of the future. We 
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ought not to erect into an ideal what is in reality a painful necessity 
of the present transitional age. We ought always clearly to bear in 
mind—men and women alike—that to all time the vast majority of 
women must be wives and mothers; that on those women who become 
wives and mothers depends the future of the race; and that if either 
class must be sacrificed to the other, it is the spinsters whose type 
perishes with them that should be sacrificed to the matrons who 
carry on the life and qualities of the species. 

For this reason a scheme of female education ought to be mainly a 
scheme for the education of wives and mothers. And if women 
realised how noble and important a task it is that falls upon 
mothers, they would ask no other. If they realised how mag- 
nificent a nation might be moulded by mothers who devoted 
themselves faithfully and earnestly to their great privilege, 
they would be proud to carry out the duties of their maternity. 
Instead of that, the scheme of female education now in vogue is a 
scheme for the production of literary women, schoolmistresses, 
hospital nurses, and lecturers on cookery. All these things are good 
in themselves, to be sure—I have not a word to say against them; 
but they are not of the centre. They are side-lines off the main 
stream of feminine life, which must always consist of the maternal 
element. ‘‘ But we can’t know beforehand,” say the advocates of 
the mannish training, ‘‘ which women are going to be married, and 
which to be spinsters.”” Exactly so; and therefore you sacrifice the 
many to the few, the potential wives to the possible lady-lecturers. 
You sacrifice the race to a handful of barren experimenters. What 
is thus true of the blind groping after female education is true 
throughout of almost all the Woman Movement. It gives precedence 
to the wrong element in the problem. What is essential and eternal 
it neglects in favour of what is accidental and temporary. What is 
feminine in women it neglects in favour of what is masculine. It 
attempts to override the natural distinction of the sexes, and to make 
women men—in all but virility. 

The exact opposite, I believe, is the true line of progress. We 
are of two sexes: and in healthy diversity of sex, pushed to its 
utmost, lies the greatest strength of all of us. Make your men 
virile: make your women womanly. Don’t cramp their intelligence: 
don’t compress their waists: don’t try to turn them into dolls or 
dancing girls: but freely and equally develop their feminine idiosyn- 
crasy, physical, moral, intellectual. Let them be healthy in body: 
let them be sound in mind: if possible (but here I know even the 
most advanced among them will object) try to preserve them from the 
tyranny of their own chosen goddess and model, Mrs. Grundy. In 
one word, emancipate woman (if woman will let you, which is more 
than doubtful) but leave her woman still, not a dulled and spiritless 
epicene automaton. 
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That last, it is to be feared, is the one existing practical result of 
the higher education of women, up to date. Both in England and 
America, the women of the cultivated classes are becoming unfit to 
be wives or mothers. Their sexuality (which lies at the basis of 
everything) is enfeebled or destroyed. In some cases they eschew 
marriage altogether—openly refuse and despise it, which surely 
shows a lamentable weakening of wholesome feminine instincts. In 
other cases, they marry, though obviously ill adapted to bear the 
strain of maternity; and in such instances they frequently break 
down with the birth of their first or second infant. This evil, of 
course, is destined by natural means to cure itself with time: the 
families in question will not be represented at all in the second gene- 
ration, or will be represented only by feeble and futile descendants. 
In a hundred years, things will have righted themselves. But mean- 
while, there is a danger that many of the most cultivated and able. 
families of the English- -speaking race will have become extinct,, 
through the prime error of supposing that an education which is. 
good for men must necessarily also be good for women. 

I said just now that many women at present eschew marriage,. 
and that this shows a weakening of wholesome feminine instinct. 
Let me hasten to add, for fear of misconception,—I mean, of course, 
if they eschew it for want of the physical impulse which ought to be as 
present in every healthy woman as in every healthy man. That in- 
dependent-minded women should hesitate to accept the terms of 
marriage as they now and here exist, I do not wonder. But if they 
have it really at heart to alter those terms, to escape from slavery, 
to widen the basis of the contract between the sexes, to put the wife 
on a higher and safer footing, most sensible men, I feel sure, will 
heartily co-operate with them. Asa rule, however, I observe in 
actual life that “advanced” women are chary of either putting 
forward or accepting modifications in this matter. They dread the 
frown of their Grundian deity. They usually content themselves with 
vague declamation and with erecting female celibacy into a panacea for 
the ills that woman is heir to, while they refuse to meddle at all in 
definite terms with the question of marriage or its substitute in the 
future. While denouncing loudly the supremacy of man, they seem 
ready to shake off that supremacy only for the celibate minority of 
their sex, without attempting to do anything for the married 
majority. 

To sum up the point whither this long, and I confess discursive, 
argument is tending. There is, and ought to be, a genuine Woman 
Question and a genuine Woman Movement. But that movement, if 
it is ever to do any good, must not ignore—nay, on the contrary, 
must frankly and unreservedly accept and embrace the fact that the 
vast majority of adult women are and will always be wives and 
mothers (and when I say “wives,” I say so only in the broadest 
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sense, subject to all possible expansions or modifications of the 
nature of wifehood). It must also recognise the other fact that in 
an ideal community the greatest possible number of women should 
be devoted to the duties of maternity, in order that the average 
family may be kept small, that is to say, healthy and educable. It 
must assume as its goal, not general celibacy and the independence 
of women, but general marriage and the ample support of women 
by the men of the community. While allowing that exceptional 
circumstances call for exceptional tenderness towards those women 
who are now compelled by untoward conditions to earn their own 
livelihood, it will avoid creating that accident into a positive goal, 
and it will endeavour to lessen the necessity for the existence of such 
exceptions in the future. In short, it will recognise maternity as 
the central function of the mass of women, and will do everything 
in its power to make that maternity as healthy, as noble, and as little 
burdensome as possible. 

If the “‘advanced”’ women will meet us on this platform, I believe 
the majority of “advanced” men will gladly hold out to them the 
right hand of fellowship. As a body we are, I think, prepared to re- 
consider, and to reconsider fundamentally, without prejudice or pre- 
conception, the entire question of the relations between the sexes— 
which is a great deal more than the women are prepared to do. 
We are ready to make any modifications in those relations which 
will satisfy the woman’s just aspiration for personal independence, 
for intellectual and moral development, for physical culture, for 
political activity, and for a voice in the arrangement of her own 
affairs, both domestic and national. As a matter of fact, few women 
will go as far in their desire to emancipate woman as many men will 
go. It was Ibsen, not Mrs. Ibsen, who wrote the Doll’s House. It 
was women, not men, who ostracized George Eliot. The slavishness 
begotten in women by the régime of man is what we have most to 
fight against, not the slave-driving instinct of the men—now happily 
becoming obsolete, or even changing into a sincere desire to do equal 
justice. But what we must absolutely insist upon is full and free 
recognition of the fact that, in spite of everything, the race and the 
nation must go on reproducing themselves. Whatever modi- 
fications we make must not interfere with that prime necessity. We 
will not aid or abet women as a sex in rebelling against maternity, 
or in quarrelling with the constitution of the solar system. Whether 
we have wives or not—and that is a minor point about which I, for 
one, am supremely unprejudiced—we must at least have mothers. 
And it would be well, if possible, to bring up those mothers as strong, 
as wise, as free, as sane, as healthy, as earnest, and as efficient as we 
can make them. If this is barren paradox, I am content to be para- 
doxical; if this is rank Toryism, I am content for once to be reckoned 
among the Tories. GRANT ALLEN. 
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THE ARMED STRENGTH OF FRANCE IN 1889. 


NINETEEN years have passed since the disastrous war of 1870—71 
brought France to the feet of Germany. What steps have the 
French people been taking during this period of time towards 
recovering their military strength ? The Treaty of Frankfort, which 
deprived France of her Rhine boundary, together with the greater 
part of the Vosges mountains, left her eastern frontier strategically 
open. What has been done by artificial means to compensate for 
this natural geographical weakness’ In 1870 the actual force 
which Napoleon III. was able to put in the field twenty days after 
the declaration of war fell short of 300,000 men. Behind this force 
there were reserve troops scattered about the country, but no previous 
organisation existed for collecting these men in armies, which could 
support the first line. If war were declared to-morrow what force 
could the French staff now bring into the field in the first line, what 
is the strength and quality of the available reserves, how are they 
organised, and what facilities are there for mobilisation and con- 
centration as compared with those which existed in 1870? These 
are the questions which it is proposed to examine to-day. 

The eastern, political frontier of France, as drawn by the Treaty 
of Frankfort, follows a line nearly due south from Longwy on the 
Belgian frontier to Pont-a-Mousson, a few miles north of which 
place it crosses the Moselle, and proceeds in a south-easterly direction 
to the Vosges mountains. It then follows the crest of the mountains 
to a point known as the Ballon d’Alsace, about twelve miles north of 
Belfort. From the Ballon d’Alsace the frontier line makes a loop 
eastwards before touching Switzerland so as to give Belfort to the 
French. Measured along the line of demarcation the length of the 
frontier is about 250 miles. As the crow flies it is 160 miles. 

This political frontier is strategically indefensible, and after the 
war of 1870-71 it was found necessary to trace a new military line 
of defence at a distance varying between thirty and forty miles from 
the political frontier. The line of the Meuse forms the northern 
section of the new defences ; the line of the Upper Moselle, extended 
to Belfort, forms the southern section. Behind the Meuse, the forest 
and hills of the Argonne form an important obstacle to invasion ; 
and behind the Moselle, the Faucilles mountains, which are off- 
shoots from the Vosges, block the way to the Seine valley. It is 
necessary to fix these two rivers, and these two obstacles, clearly in 
the mind, as they are the chief geographical features of the new 
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military frontier of France, and upon them hangs the system of 
defence organised by the French to resist invasion. 

The main lines of railway which a German invasion must follow 
are as under :— 

(1.) The northern line by Thionville and Meziéres which, skirting 
the Belgian frontier, crosses the Meuse near Sedan, and reaches 
Paris either by turning south at Meziéres, and so into the Marne 
valley, or by continuing along the frontier as far as Hirson, and 
there turning down into the valley of the Oise. 

(2.) The Metz-Verdun line, which is the highway into France 
from Central Germany, and strikes the Marne valley at Chalons. 

(3.) The Strasburg-Nancy-Toul line, which debouches from the 
gap’ of Saverne, and enters the Marne valley at Vitry. 

(4.) The Mulhouse-Belfort line, which, entering France through 
the gap of Belfort, reaches the Seine valley at Chatillon. This line 
is also joined at Epinal by a branch line of the Strasburg-Nancy 
railroad. 

Except the above-mentioned lines there are no other railroads 
leading direct into France from Germany, and it will be seen by a 
glance at the map how they follow the old paths which geographical 
conditions have imposed on all invaders of French territory —viz., 
the valleys of the Seine, the Marne, and the Oise. 

Keeping these facts in view, what have the French done in the 
way of artificial defence? On the Meuse they have constructed a 
line of works extending for nearly fifty miles from Verdun to Toul. 
Similarly on the Moselle they have constructed another line of works, 
beginning at Epinal and extended for about forty miles down to Bel- 
fort. The extremities of each of these lines are flanked by the 
entrenched camps of Verdun and Toul on the north, and Epinal and 
Belfort on the south. These entrenched camps are built on the same 
principle as the entrenched camp of Paris. There is a central for- 
tified position, with detached forts round it at distances varying from 
four to six miles from the citadel. 

At intervals between the entrenched camps are placed forts @arrét. 
These are isolated but self-supporting works (from 3,000 to 5,000 
yards apart), resembling the larger forts which enclose the entrenched 
camps. Between Verdun and Toul are the following forts @arrét :-— 
Génicourt, Troyon, Paroches, St. Mihiel, Lionville, Gironville, and 
Jouy-sous-les-Cétes. Between Epinal and Belfort are Forts d’ Arches, 


(1) The so-called “gap of Saverne”’ is the troude between the northern and southern 
Vosges mountains, and was the line by which MacMahon retreated after his defeat at 
Worth. Besides the railway the famous canal connecting the Rhine with the Marne 
is cut along this route. It is this gap, and the communications through it, which 
give Toul its significance, and mark it out as the central strategical point on the 
eastern frontier of France. 
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Remiremont, Rupt, Chateau Lambert, Ballon de Servance, and 
Giromagny. 

It will be seen from the sketch, which accompanies this paper, that 
the entrenched camps of Verdun, Toul, Epinal, and Belfort are 
placed directly athwart the four lines of railway leading from Ger- 
many to France. The total length of the line of defence from the 
Belgian frontier to Belfort is about 140 miles, ninety of which are 
continuously fortified. There are two gaps purposely left unfortified, 
each about twenty-five miles in length. The first gap, through which 
the northern railway passes, has no artificial defence whatever, as 
the old Vauban fortresses of Longwy and Montmédy are worthless 
against modern artillery fire. The second gap is protected by one 
fort only at Neufchateau, which is retired some twenty miles from 
the front line. The sketch shows the significance of this fort with 
reference to the railway system in this part of France. 

The second line of defence must be briefly noticed. Beginning at 
the north, and neglecting for the purposes of this study the en- 
trenched camps of Laon and La Fére, which more properly concern 
the French defences on the northern frontier, there is first of all the 
great entrenched camp of Reims, which bars the road to any German 
force attempting to invade France through the gap left between 
Belgium and Verdun. Further south we come to the entrenched 
camp of Langres, which closes the approach to the Seine valley of 
an army advancing either by the trouwée of Belfort, or through the 
undefended gap Toul-Epinal. Still further south are the entrenched 
camps of Dijon and Besancon, guarding the railroads leading into 
the south of France. For their third and last line of artificial 
defence the French have Paris in the north, and the fortified camp 
of Lyons in the south. 

Such is a short sketch of the defensive barrier which the French 
began to build on their Eastern frontier in 1874, which (including 
armament) has already cost £135,000,000, and for the completion 
and improvement of which up to date further large credits must 
from time to time be voted. These defensive works mark a new 
departure in the history of fortification. Hitherto the ré/e of per- 
manent fortification has been limited to the protection of certain 
strategical points—such as road meetings and river passages—by 
fortifying which points it has been possible for a small force to 
defend itself when attacked by one numerically stronger. In this 
way fortresses have acted as points d’appui for armies in the field. 
The French camp retranché has a different rd/e to fulfil. It is 
intended to receive an entire army not under but within its walls, 
and to give the army shelter, rest, and means of refitting. It thus 
becomes a base of operations rather than a point d’appui. The 
danger is that as such it will act detrimentally as regards the free 
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action of the commander of the army which has the camp for its 
base. Hitherto fortification has been subservient to strategy. The 
French are attempting to reverse this; and in building works of 
defence at certain places, and leaving gaps at others, they openly 
avow their intention to control the conduct of the campaign, and 
limit the movements not only of their own armies, but of those of 
their enemies also. 

Far from being alarmed at the construction of this ‘‘ Chinese wall ”’ 
the Germans have been watching its progress with grim satisfaction. 
They declare the permanent works which the French have thrust 
forward into their front line to be a “ strategical monstrosity,” 
which will only serve to hamper the offensive action of French 
armies in the field, They affirm that the works are useless even 
from the point of view of pure passive defence, and that it will be 
easy to break through the centre of the wall Verdun-Toul by “ over- 
whelming” (with the help of the light field siege trains, which are 
ready at Metz and Strasburg) one or two of the forts d’arrét which 
block the roads near Commercy. The value of the new French 
defences can only be determined by the result of war, but the 
previous testimony of history is certainly on the side of the 
Germans. Forts, which are invulnerable to-day, may be found 
to-morrow to be worthless as military obstacles. The offensive 
action of modern field artillery is year by year increasing in 
power as fresh chemical discoveries are made. The French are 
strengthening their works with concrete and iron; but even 
concrete and iron are not proof against the powerful “ fulmi-coton ” 
shells which the Germans have constructed for their rifled field 
mortars. 

It is not only in Germany that the construction of these works 
has been criticised. Among the French also, especially since the 
recent trials of the melinite shells at Malmaison, doubts are openly 
expressed as to the power not only of earth parapets, but even of 
iron cupolas, to withstand the destructive effect of artillery fire. 
Public opinion in France lately became so alarmed that the French 
War Office asked Colonel Hennebert, the henchman of General 
Riviéres (late Director-General of Fortifications), to publish a 
justification of the new camps retranchés. In his interesting work, 
Les Frontiéres de France, Colonel Hennebert quotes General 
Brialmont, and even Napoleon, as being advocates of the modern 
camp retranché. The opinions of General Brialmont, who, though 
a distinguished engineer, has had no experience of actual war, are 
well known; but it is not possible to show that Napoleon, either by 
word or action, ever advocated the use of fortification in the field’ to 


(1) The arguments in favour of fortifying Paris—a step advocated by Napoleon— 
rest upon entirely different grounds, and have no meaning when applied to the vast 
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the extent to which France since 1870—71 has allowed it to be 
carried. The whole of Napoleon’s wars go to show the small value 
he set upon fortifications of any kind. In his celebrated campaign 
of 1800 he allowed Genoa, which was being held for him by 
Massena, to fall under his very eyes, knowing full well that if he 
could beat the Austrians in the field, as he subsequently did at 
Marengo, not only Genoa would be recovered, but Tortona, Alexandria, 
and every other strong place held by the Imperialists in Italy, 
would be forced to capitulate. So too in 1806, after the battle of 
Jena, he did not stop to besiege the Prussian fortresses on the Elbe, 
but pushed rapidly on to the Oder in order to crush the remnants 
of Prussian armies in the field. It was Napoleon’s invariable 
practice to go straight for his enemy, find him when and where he 
could, and beat him in open battle; and in building these vast 
camps of refuge for their armies, the French, rightly or wrongly, 
are deliberately departing from the example of this great master of 
war, who showed by his repeated victories in the field the impotence 
of fortification to avert defeat. 

The garrisons required for these camps will subtract a large num- 
ber of fighting men from the armies available for field service. The 
writer has been at some pains to ascertain the extent of the 
entrenched camps already constructed in France, or in process of 
completion, and has found that the total perimeters of the fourteen 
first-class camps cover no less than 430 miles. Supposing all these 
camps were to receive their full garrisons, calculated on the basis of 
1,200 men per kilométre, they would absorb more than 1,000,000 
men. Toul, Verdun, Epinal, and Delfort, together with the inter- 
mediate forts d’arrét in the first line, would in any case have to be 
fully and immediately garrisoned directly war was declared ; and for 
this purpose 250,000 men would be necessary. It is understood that 
the French staff have arranged to bring the existing peace garrisons 
of these places up to war strength from men of the territorial army 
not required for the mobile armies, and so far the mobilisation of the 
field armies will not be interfered with. The fact, nevertheless, 
remains that, when war is declared, 250,000 men will be at once 
immobilisés on the eastern frontier alone, and will remain so 
throughout the war, 

Until the passing of the new Army Bill this year, the law of 1872 has 
fixed the conditions of military service in France. Under that law 
every Frenchmen, on reaching the age of twenty, is liable to military 
service until completing the age of forty. Service is for five years 
in the active or standing army, and for four years in the reserve of 
the active army. The French soldier then passes into the ranks of 


works of permanent defence, which have been constructed in the first line of the French 
eastern frontier. 
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the territorial army for five years, after which period he serves for a 
further and final period of six years in the reserve of the territorial 
army. His liability to military service, under the law of 1872, then 
ceases. The active army, and its reserve, constitute the first line of 
defence ; the territorial army, and its reserve, the second line. The 
reserve of the territorial army cannot be called out except in case of 
national danger, and then only class by class. It is understood, 
however, that, in the event of war with Germany, the whole of the 
territorial reservists would be mobilised without delay. 

The average number of young men who have annually reached 
the age of twenty since 1870, from which year the law of 1872 
began to have retrospective effect, is 312,000. If all these young 
men had every year been physically fit for service, and if they had 
all been enrolled, trained, and passed through the various grades of 
the active and territorial armies, the French army in 1890 (allowing 
for the average percentage of casualties) would number no less than 
5,700,000 fully-trained soldiers. Large deductions, however, from 
the annual contingent of conscripts have always had to be made for 
young men physically unfit for service, and for others who are 
exempted for special family reasons fixed by law. In 1386, the 
recruiting statistics for which year are before the writer, the follow- 
ing deductions were actually made from the year’s contingent of 
recruits :— 


Morally and physically unfit for service . . 47,000 
Seminarists . ' ‘ P ‘ ‘ ‘ 4,665 
Only sons, or exempted for other family reasons 


fixed by law ‘ ‘ ‘ i ; 60,000 
Excused from service with the colours during 
peace, but enrolled for duty in the non-com- 
batant ranks during war, as artificers, engi- 
neer labourers, clerks, medical attendants, 
0... . ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 26,000 
Men who voluntarily engaged cither as officers, 
or in the ranks for permanent service - 20,000 
Young men who enlisted in the Navy ‘ ° 4,000 
One-year volunteers (young men of good family 
who were allowed to serve for one year on 
payment ofasumof money) . : : 4,584 
Total . ‘ ‘ - 166,249 


These deductions left only 145,751 conscripts out of 312,000. Of 
these 7,000 were taken for the navy, thus leaving 138,751 for the 
army. The budget establishment fixed for 1886-87 was 523,833 of 
all ranks. Consequently if the whole of the 138,751 men for 1886, 
and corresponding contingents for previous years, were kept for five 
years with the colours in addition to the permanent staff of officers 
and non-commissioned officers, the s‘anding army would be largely 
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in excess of the establishment fixed by law. In 1886 the number of 
conscripts whom it was decided to train for a full period of service 
was 96,727. The remaining men of the contingent, viz., 42,024 were 
trained for one year only, and then allowed to go home on permanent 
furlough. The numbers to be kept and those granted furlough, are 
each year selected by lot. From time to time the military authorities 
have to continue this process of weeding so as to keep down the 
numbers in the ranks of the standing army. Only a portion, for 
instance, of the 96,727 recruits for 1886 will serve their full period 
of five years, as many will have to be sent to their homes after three 
and four years’ service according as circumstances require. 

With regard to the exemptions, which have been noticed above, 
those who are judged each year morally and physically unfit for 
military service are struck off the rolls of the State army altogether. 
The seminarists have also been so treated until the passing of the new 
Army Bill this year. Young men exempted for family reasons 
(60,000 in 1886) and those enrolled as non-combatants (26,000 in 
1886) must, however, be included in calculating the present strength 
of the French army. Though not trained with the active army, they 
none the less belong to it, and are always liable to be called out for 
service. The men exempted for family reasons are twice called out 
for training with the reservists of the active army for periods of 
twenty-eight days at a time, and once for a period of thirteen days 
with the territorial army. They thus receive sixty-nine days’ train- 
ing altogether. If the provisions of the law of 1872 were fully 
observed, they would also receive fifty-six days’ training with the 
active army, making 125 days altogether, which is more than the 
number of days’ instruction received by Swiss soldiers. Financial 
reasons, however, have hitherto prevented these men being as fully 
instructed as was originally contemplated. The men selected for 
non-combatant duties are not trained at all during peace, but each 
year they are mustered and re-classed according to their professional 
vapacity, and every man knows where his place, and what his duties, 
will be in time of war. 

The French Army of 1889 is thus composed of four classes of 
soldiers, as stated in the table given below. The table is arranged 
so as to show what the respective strengths of the active and terri- 
torial armies with their reserves are at the present date, and what 
amount of military instruction has been imparted to each class. It 
will be seen that in time of war the French staff can count on the 
services of no less than 4,108,655 men, and that 2,025,253 of these 
are fully trained soldiers, who have served in the standing army for 
periods varying from three to five years. 
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+ - 3 ; ; | 
Cuass I. Cuass II. | Crass III. | Crass IV. | 
| Men who have | Men who | Menwho | Men without 
. -_ been fully {have hadone! have only any training 
First Live. trained in the |year’s train-|been trained intended for Total. 
Active Army | inginthe | when called non-combatant 
from 3 to5 years.|/Active Army! outwith the duties in war. 
| | Reserves. 








| 


‘ ™ - ail 281,820) 
Active Army . .| 654,899 170,062 — } 129 _ 1,228,901 
| | “s,1e 
Reserve a ee 373,890 156,354 | 203,940 88,374 822,558 








| 
| 
Total First Line. | 1,028,789 | 326,416 203,940 492,314 2,051,459 


SECOND LINE. 





Territorial Army 426,360 | 178,296 | 232,560 100,776 937,992 


| Reserve . . «| 570,104 | 191,360 | 249,600 108,140 1,119,204 


| 











Total Second Line| 996,464 369,656 | 482,160 208,916 2,057,196 


Grand Total . | 2,025,253 696,072 | 686,100 | 701,230 4,108,655 


On the Ist of January, 1890, the recruiting law of 1872 will give 
place to the new law which passed through the French Chamber on 
the 9th of last July. By this law service in the active army is 
reduced from five to three years. This (with the same budget 
establishment as at present) will enable a larger portion of the 
annual contingent to be fully trained with the colours than is now 
possible. In introducing the measure, M. de Freycinet said it was 
intended, as far as budget conditions would permit, to take the whole 
of the annual contingent, including seminarists, for three years’ 
service in the active army. The Senate, however, modified the Bill 
so that young men intended for professions and trades should be 
required to serve for one year only, and then sent on furlough. 
Seminarists are to be similarly treated. Priests in time of war will 
act as hospital attendants. The eventual effect of the new law will 
be to give France more fully trained soldiers’ than at present, but 
its provisions will act very injuriously towards the agricultural 
labourers, who, under the law of 1872, took their chance with others 
in drawing lots for one year’s service, but are now compelled to 
serve for three full years, while the artisans get off with one year. 
Originally proposed as a democratic measure, the new Army Bill 
will thus have, as far as the peasants are concerned, a distinctly anti- 
democratic effect. 

What organisation exists for bringing these vast masses of 
trained men into the field? 

In France there is no dual control of the army partly by a 


(1) ‘Je vous apporte,” said M. de Freycinet, when introducing the new bill, “ trois 


millions de soldats au lieu des deux millions que vous donne la loi de 1872.” 
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commander-in-chief, and partly by a War Minister. The French 
War Minister combines the functions of both these officials. He 
is the combatant as well as the parliamentary chief of the army, 
and as such is answerable tothe French people for its discipline as 
well as its administration. Since 1870 the War Minister has 
always been a soldier with the single exception of M. de Frey- 
cinet. Whether soldier or civilian, the law compels him to be 
a cabinet minister; and whether he has a seat or not in Parlia- 
ment, he takes his place on the ministerial bench both in the 
Senate and Chamber whenever his presence is necessary. This 
arrangement has been attended with marked success, and the 
extraordinary recuperative power of the French Army during the 
past ten years is largely due to the fact that, under the system 
established after the War, the French people secured, through their 
parliamentary representatives, as complete a control over their 
Army as they have over their post office, treasury, or any other 
national institution. 

For purposes of recruiting and mobilisation, France is divided 
into eighteen army corps districts. Algeria forms the nineteenth 
district. Asin Germany, so in France, each district enjoys local 
independence. Each has its own commander, its own staff, its 
own regimental cadres. Inside his own district the army corps 
commander is absolutely responsible for raising, training, and 
mobilising the troops both of the active and territorial armies. 
He reports direct to the War Minister, who is his only master. 
The organisation is, with some slight exception, perfectly uniform 
throughout the nineteen districts. There are the same number of 
battalions, batteries, squadrons, guns, and carriages both for the 
active and territorial armies. 

The active army is mobilised first. Each district is divided into 
eight regions; each region has its regiment of infantry, composed 
of four battalions. When mobilisation is ordered, all reservists 
living in the region would join their regimental headquarters, receive 
their arms and clothing, and take their places in the ranks. Three 
battalions of each regional regiment would go to the front with the 
army corps; the fourth battalion would remain behind as a reserve 
depot. All reservists not required with the three service battalions, 
would remain with the depét till wanted at the front. Each army 
corps would thus have its own reserves ready to replace casualties, 
and each reservist would go to the battalion, battery, or squadron, 
on the rolls of which his name had been borne during peace. This 
system is identical with that in vogue in Germany, except that con- 
scripts in France, while serving with the active army during peace, 
are sent out of their regions. It was thought prudent, for political 
reasons, to make this arrangement, which will not delay mobilisa- 
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tion, as it does not apply to the reservists, who, when mobilised, 
would join the headquarters of the region in which they reside. 

The strength of each French corps d’armée on a war footing is as 
follows: officers and men, 38,335; horses, 11,672; guns, 108; and 
carriages, 2,153. There are eighteen of these corps in France, and a 
nineteenth in Algeria, for the transport of which special arrangements 
have been made in case of war, so that it may be counted on to reach the 
frontier forty-eight hours after the arrival of the other corps. In addi- 
tion to these nineteen corps d’armée there are six independent cavalry 
divisions, which would be massed on the frontier at once to act as a 
cavalry screen, and cover the concentration of the French armies. 
These six cavalry divisions number 21,700 sabres, with 108 guns. The 
total strength of French troops, which could thus be made imme- 
diately available for massing on the frontier may be estimated at, 
officers and men 750,065, guns 2,160, horses 243,468, and carriages 
40,907. The whole of these troops completely equipped, and pro- 
vided with two days’ rations for immediate use, would be concentrated 
in their own districts ready for transportation to the frontier on the 
night of the sixth day after receiving the order to mobilise. The 
ranks would contain no recruits, who would remain at the depots— 
their places being taken by the fully trained reservists. After 
sending these 750,065 men’ to the front there would still remain at 
the depdts 278,724 fully trained men, 326,416 men with one year’s 
training, 203,940 men who had been trained with the reserve, and 
492,314 men available for employment as non-combatants. <A 
portion of these reserve troops would be immediately organised for 
etappen duties on the lines of communication, and the remainder held 
in reserve to fill gaps in the ranks at the front. 

The territorial army is the counterpart of the active army. It 
has a separate staff and separate cadres. The territorial staff carry 
on their duties contemporaneously with the active army staff. The 
territorial army is entirely localised, everyone belonging to it and 
its reserve being mustered in the region where he resides. Mobili- 
sation is thus achieved with a minimum of travelling. The mobilisa- 
tion of the territorial army, however, has to give way to that of 
the active army, and territorial men are obliged to use the ordinary 
roads to reach their destination, so that the railroads may be entirely 
free for the movements of the active army. 

As regards the cadres of the territorial army, in each army corps 
district there are eight regiments of infantry (of three battalions 
each), eight squadrons of cavalry, and one regiment of artillery 
(varying from twelve to sixteen batteries). Corresponding cadres 
exist for engineer troops, commissariat, hospital corps, and transport 

(1) They would probably be formed into three armies of 200,000 men each, anda 
fourth army of 150,000. 
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train. The guns, harness for the horses, and artillery matériel are 
all ready; so also are the arms and clothing for the men. Horses 
and transport carriages are registered in each region. Though not 
organised during peace in brigades and divisions, it is understood 
that the commanders and their staff are named, and that the lists are 
revised every year. The total strength of the cadres of the terri- 
torial army in all the districts is as follows :— 


Infantry : ; ‘ . 444 battalions. 

Cavalry ‘ : : . 148 squadrons. 
Artillery. . : . 288 batteries (1,728 guns.) 
Engineers . . : : 61 companies, 
Commissariat ; ; ‘ 18 sections. 

Hospital Corps . : ; 18 sections. 

Train . : : . . 18 squadrons. 


The intentions of the French staff as to the disposal of these troops 
are, of course, a profound secret; but if all arrangements are as 
complete as they outwardly appear to be, there is no reason why 
three armies (two of 200,000 men each, and one of 150,000 men) 
should not be formed and sent to the front closely following the 
armies of the first line. Sufficient men would still remain to 
garrison the strong places, and serve as reserves for the field 
armies, and for duty on their lines of communication. 

The final result of these calculations shows that if war were 
declared to-morrow, France could put into the field no less than five 
armies of 200,000 men each, and two armies of 150,000 men each— 
the whole of these armies being completely equipped for a prolonged 
campaign, and supported by ample reserves for efappen duties, and 
for replacing’ casualties. This is five times the strength of the 
force which Napoleon III. placed in the field in 1870. 

The concentration of these unprecedentedly large armies involves 
an enormous railway problem. How great that problem is may be con- 
ceived when it is stated that to transport one French corps d’arméc 
by rail, 102 trains are required, numbering 138 locomotives, and 
4,440 carriages. The question of railway transport has been made 
the subject of long and special study in the fourth bureau of the 
French general staff, and if the railway organisation breaks down 
in time of war, it will not be for want of previous arrangements, 
which have all been worked out during peace down to the 
smallest detail. The rolling stock of the French railways is very 
efficient ; 6,000 locomotives and 200,000 vehicles of different kinds 
would be available for military use. If these are properly distributed 
the concentration and strategical deployment of the avhole of the 
French field armies could be carried out simultancously as soon as 
each corps is mobilised in its own district. 

Here it is necessary to leave the French army, but not withcut 
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wishing it God-speed in its efforts to recover its strength. Amidst 
the political struggles, which have engulfed France since the fall of 
the Second Empire, the re-organisation of the army has been the 
first object of every ministry and every party. To secure its 
efficiency no sacrifice of time, money, or labour has been spared by 
the people. A conspicuous feature of the French army of 1889 is 
the changed character of the officers. Holding aloof from politics, 
quietly, earnestly, humbly, they have been striving to redeem the 
sloth of their fathers who served in the army of Napoleon III. 
With the zeal so notable in their German brethren, they have been 
seeking by sheer hard work to train their men to be worthy of 
victory. With whichever side the political interests of England 
may be supposed to be connected in the coming struggle, there can 
be only one feeling cf personal sympathy for French officers and 
soldiers who, with humbled pride but unbroken spirit, are day by 
day preparing for a contest, which their sense of patriotism places 
before them as an inevitable necessity of the future. 








PROGRESS IN CHINA. 


So much interest has been expressed lately in the prospects of 
industrial enterprise in China that an attempt to elucidate the ques- 
tion may not be unwelcome. It is, I think, by a review of what has 
actually taken place during the last thirty years of foreign inter- 
course, accompanied by a consideration of existing influences, that 
we shall most easily realise the conditions of the problem. For 
Chinese ways, it must never be forgotten, are not our ways; and it 
is impossible to form a right estimate of the industrial and commer- 
cial position in China without the help of political side-lights. We 
are a people who travel much and have been accustomed for cen- 
turies to contact with other peoples and external ideas, whereas they 
have been isolated for millennia, and are suspicious and ignorant in 
matters beyond the scope of their daily life. We live in an atmosphere 
of popular government and eager progress, whereas “ the foundations 
of the Chinese empire repose upon an all-pervading officialism—a 
bureaucracy trained to apply maxims of Government enunciated 
centuries before the Christian era.”* There are modifying in- 
fluences at work, but where the mass of conservatism is so great the 
disintegrating forces must be slow in their operation. 

It was once pithily remarked that the Municipal Council of 
Shanghai are the best missionaries in China. What was meant was 
that the foreign settlement at Shanghai serves as a practical illustra- 
tion of the advantages of Western civilisation. Chinese from other 
parts of the empire who pass through it—and thousands do so every 
year—may see handsome houses and well-kept streets lighted by the 
electric light or by gas; they may see machinery, water-works, 
telegraphs, telephones, steamers, public gardens; and the ideas thus 
acquired must percolate in some measure through the interior. And 
what is true of Shanghai is true also of Hong Kong; that once barren 
rock has grown, under English rule, into a port of first-class rank 
and an industrial centre of astonishing activity. Through Hong 
Kong annually pass more than seven million tons of shipping, docks 
and factories have been constructed, and companies have been formed 
for numerous forms of enterprise, in which Chinese residents take 
an active interest. There is an immense passenger traffic by the 
steamers which ply daily between Hong Kong and the great neigh- 
bouring city of Canton, and it would be absurd to suppose that what 
the voyagers see can fail of educational effect. Then there is 
gradually making way a new literature, foreign in its inspiration, 

(1) The Ciinese Government. By W.F. Mayers. London, 1876. 
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which tends to explain the elementary principles of science and the 
leading features of social life in other countries. Books have been 
translated for this purpose under foreign auspices, and there have 
been established in Hong Kong, and at Canton, Shanghai, and 
Tientsin, Chinese newspapers, mostly under foreign guidance, which 
cannot fail to disseminate the new ideas. 

It was perhaps a natural consequence of the pressure under which 
China was opened to foreign trade, that the first indications given of 
a willingness to adopt foreign methods were in the direction of war- 
like appliances. Attributing the defeats she had experienced entirely 
to the superiority of foreign weapons and war-ships, she conceived a 
wish to place herself on an equality with her late adversaries. And 
this appreciation of the value of foreign weapons led to the creation 
of dockyards and arsenals. The first arsenal in China on foreign 
lines was begun in 1863 by Sir Halliday Macartney. The episode 
deserves note as signalising, I believe, the first erection of foreign 
machinery—at any rate under Chinese auspices—on Chinese soil, and 
the first introduction to foreign appliances of the great statesman 
who is now the foremost advocate of progress in the Empire. Dr. 
Macartney was then attached to the staff of Li Hung-chang, and the 
story of his persistent and eventually successful efforts to get a Boxer 
fuse turned by a Chinese carpenter with a common Chinese lathe, 
while he was making his first mould with his own hands at the camp 
gate, would contrast romantically with a list of the great establish- 
ments that are now turning out ships, guns, and munitions of war at 
Foochow, Shanghai, Port Arthur, and other important centres. These 
early difficulties had, however, been overcome, and an arsenal on a 
small scale successfully established in the provincial capital, when 
the dispersal of the Lay-Osborn flotilla afforded a grand oppor- 
tunity for enlargement. There was thus placed on the local market 
elaborate Whitworth machinery for the manufacture of guns and 
every muniment of war. Macartney persuaded Li to buy this, and 
when everything had been set in place invited him to witness it 
at work. ‘The effect was dramatic, but the success was complete. 
The example was quickly copied, and there exist now arsenals at 
several of the chief provincial cities. 

The establishments at Nanking and Tientsin are confined to the 
manufacture of guns and ammunition ; but at Foochow and Shanghai 
dockyards were added and a number of steamers built, the machinery 
for which was imported from Europe, while the guns were cast in the 
adjoining workshops. The government wanted warships as well as 
weapons, and here were the beginnings of the Chinese navy. But it 
was an epoch of rapid invention, and Chinese statesmen soon realised 
that their new ships had been left behind by the modern ironclad as 
far as their junks had been behind the gunboats of the allied fleet. 
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Tronclads and fast cruisers were ordered accordingly from Newcastle 
and Stettin, and two or three of the latter had arrived when the war 
with France came to demonstrate that something beyond the posses- 
sion of ships was needed to make them the equals of Europeans at sea. 

More ironclads have since been purchased, and China possesses now 
a mechanically and numerically powerful fleet, though whether the 
discipline and efficiency of the personnel would stand the test of 
abandonment to their own resources is a problem still awaiting solu- 
tion. An English naval officer, Captain Lang, has been engaged as 
instructor to the Northern Squadron, which has progressed favourably 
in discipline under his auspices. But his control extends only to 
matters of seamanship and gunnery, while in matters of general 
administration the Chinese rule supreme ; and Chinese ideas are, as 
we shall have frequent occasion to remark, peculiar. Conceive, for 
instance, the effect in a modern fleet of a system under which the 
officers farm the supply of ammunition and stores. What would be 
the consequence, in case of sudden war, of such a system? Then 
modern guns are constructed with a view to slow-burning powder, 
which involves less strain on the weapon ; but the Chinese use indis- 
criminately, and more frequently, the common quick powder, with 
disastrous results to their costly Armstrongs. 

Side by side with the navy there has been created also a mercan- 
tile fleet, under the title of “Chinese Merchants 8. N. Company,” 
which has risen from small beginnings to a total of twenty-six 
vessels, valued at Tls. 2,000,000 (about £400,000). This also owes 
its conception to Li-Hung Chang, who procured for it large subven- 
tions and the guarantee of a considerable source of income in the 
shape of freight for tribute rice. The great inland waterway known 
as the Grand Canal had fallen into disrepair amid the varied trou- 
bles which have lately beset the empire, and the moment was oppor- 
tune for a progressive statesman to procure recognition of a new 
means of carriage. The motive was also avowed of ousting foreigners 
from the coast and riverine trade; but if that hope were really enter- 
tained, its realisation has probably been relegated to a remote future. 
The managers are content, for the present, to take a share of the 
traffic and run amicably with their foreign rivals. Though manned 
by Chinese these steamers are commanded and officered by foreigners, 
and confine themselves entirely to the ports open by treaty to foreign 
trade, from an apprehension, apparently, that if they began plying 
elsewhere foreigners might claim to follow the example; and Chinese 
progress has very certainly not yet taken the form of a desire for the 
extension of commerce in that direction. An attempt was actually 
made, last year, by some Chinese merchants in Hainan to run a 
steamer between the non-treaty ports of that island and the adjacent 
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peninsula ; but the authorities set their faces against it, and it neces- 
sarily failed. The incident may seem too trifling to deserve mention, 
but it illustrates a habit of interference with private enterprise that 
seriously hinders progress in China. 

The governor of Formosa has also purchased two steamers io aid 
in developing the trade of his island; and it is significant of a 
curious feature in Chinese polity that their intrusion on the northern 
coast was the signal for a display of jealousy on the part of Li, as 
protector of the C.M.S.N. The decentralisation of provinces and 
the immixture of officials in commercial enterprise lead to some very 
curious complications; and it will not be till the lesson has been 
learned of leaving commercial enterprise to private energy, and of 
treating finance from an Imperial instead of from an individual and 
provincial view, that industrial movement on a great scale can be 
expected. Some two or three steamers owned by native merchants 
in Shanghai represent, I believe, so far, the sum of private enter- 
prise in this direction. Yet the willingness with which Chinese 
invest in steamship companies, and run steamers of their own, in 
Hong Kong and the Straits, proves that they are by no means 
unwilling personally to engage in such ventures. 

Another instance of progress resulting from hostile stress is the 
Telegraph, which now stretches from north to south and from east 
to west across the Empire. The story of the electric telegraph in 
China is curious and illustrative. It dawns with an attempt made 
in 1865 by an Englishman named Reynolds to construct a line of 
about a dozen miles from Shanghai to the mouth of the Hwang-poo. 
It would not have been the slighest use in those days to ask per- 
mission, but he thought there might be a chance for the accom- 
plished fact, and, having made every preparation, tried to rush the 
affair through before it could be hindered. I do not remember 
whether the entire distance was completed, but it was certainly 
never worked. The officials frowned, and the country people 
promptly pulled down the poles. The proceedings of Chinese 
mobs in such cases are one of the mysteries which foreigners 
probably never will succeed in fathoming. That the people are 
jealous and superstitious is beyond doubt, and these notions may, 
on occasion, impel them to independent action. But it is also 
beyond doubt that their superstitions are as easily played upon by 
the officials, and J/iterati and gentry of the district, as a piano is 
played on by an expert musician; and where the impulse originated 
that led to the destruction of this first telegraph line it would be 
hard to predicate. 

The Great Northern Telegraph Company next undertook, in 1871, 
to lay a cable along the coast between Hong Kong and Shanghai. 
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Hong Kong being a British colony, there was of course no difficulty 
at that end; nor was there, I believe, any attempt to interfere with 
proceedings on the coast. But great uneasiness was shown by the 
officials when the Yangtze was reached, and it became a question of 
laying the cable up the river and landing itat Shanghai. The shore 
end was, in fact, landed surreptitiously in the middle of the night ; 
and for some time no one, not even foreigners, knew the precise spot. 
The excitement, however, gradually subsided, and when they could 
venture to disclose their hiding-place, the Company’s agents invited 
certain wealthy Chinese and began telegraphing for their edification. 
They were greatly interested, but very sceptical ; till, at last, one 
more venturesome than the rest undertook to telegraph to a corres- 
pondent in Hong Kong for a consignment of goods by the next 
steamer. Here was a test: would the goodscome? They did! And 
the fact of telegraphy was established. 

It was still far, however, from being recognised, even in principle, 
by the Chinese Government. The Kuldja dispute with Russia was 
to supply the pressure which led to that consummation. The remark- 
able treaty which Chunghow had concluded at Livadia brought home 
to the Imperial Government the inconvenience of its isolation ; and 
in June, 1881, an overland line was sanctioned, from Tientsin to 
Shanghai, which placed it practically in communication with the 
capitals of Europe. The line was carried a stage further towards 
the capital in 1883, and, from thence to Peking in the autumn of the 
following year. These lines have since been extended to encircle and 
traverse the whole Empire—westward from Shanghai across central 
China to the capital of Szechuen and the border of Burmah, south- 
ward along the coast to Canton and the frontier of Tonking, and from 
Tientsin again northward across Manchuria to Hei-lung-chiang on the 
frontier of Siberia; while the great islands of Formosa and Hainan 
have been connected by cable with the mainland ; and further lines, 
from Kiukiang to Canton, through the heart of the southern provinces, 
and from Paoting north through Shanse, to join the Russian line at 
Kiachta, are said to be contemplated. 

A question that may suggest itself is that of engineers and 
operators. The Chinese took into their service a few experts from 
the Great Northern Company’s employ, who are stationed principally 
as advisers at the chief coast cities; and a school of telegraphy 
which the company had established at Foochow in 1876 supplied a 
certain number of operators. But they have, with these exceptions, 
done the greater part of the work themselves; and though the fact 
is, in a measure, to their credit, it involves an element of danger 
which is not confined to their telegraph plant. It is charged that 
the lines are falling into disrepair; that rotten poles are not 
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adequately replaced, and that the batteries and electric plant wear 
Nor is that all. It is charged that the 
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out and are neglected. 


privacy of messages is not respected, 
negligent of their office work as well as of their plant. It would 
doubtless be unfair to apply these charges 
line between Tientsin and Peking is said to be the only one kept 
Nor must the fact be overlooked that 


in really good condition. 


a telephone has also been constructed along this route, connecting 
Li Hung-chang’s palace at Tientsin with Peking in one direction 
=) 5 I oD 


and the Taku Forts in the other. 


The history of railways—if that which is scarcely existent can be 
said to have a history—is similar to that of telegraphs. Every one 
is familiar with the story of the little railway constructed some 
thirteen years ago, by a few English merchants, between Shanghai 
and Woosung, but which was compulsorily acquired and torn up 
by the Provincial Authorities within a twelvemonth of its comple- 
how an English engineer, Mr. Kinder, 

supplanted carts by tramways, and 


tion. It 
gradually 
mules by 


to Shan-hai-kwan, 


is known, too, 


and tentatively 


a little engine, 


at certain collieries 
Chih-li of which he had the superintendence. 
ments had, without doubt, an important educational effect. But the 
impulse which was to lead to the official acceptance of railways as an 
institution was to be supplied by the war with France. The diffi- 
culty of sending troops to Tonking convinced the Mandarins of their 
value as a means of transport ; and all recent utterances on the subject 
dwell fully as much on their strategical as on their commercial value. 
Li Hung-chang was, as usual, the first in the field, and was authorised, 
in 1887, to undertake the construction of a pioneer line between 
Tientsin and Taku, to be extended subsequently in one direction 
where the Great Wall reaches the coast, and 
in the other to Tungchow on the way towards Peking. The pro- 
ject was inaugurated under the guise of a company, but was un- 
successful in attracting Chinese capital, for the simple reason that 
Chinese capitalists are shy of investing in enterprises which 
their officials pretend to control. 
however, are never at a loss for a few hundred thousand pounds, 


and His Excellency 


The first section was completed last year; 


had the satisfaction of travelling by it, 


tsin to the Eastern Hills. 


notoriously anticipated. 
without the Chinese character. 


and that the operators are 


too generally, but the 


Great Mandarins like Li, 


in October, from Tien- 
The distance was eighty-five miles, and 
it had cost only the moderate sum of £4,250 a mile. It was 
welcomed and utilised by the people, and its prompt extension was 
But the mistake was again made of counting 
National ssiadortenes in China are 
interpreted as punishments from heaven for misgovernment by the 
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Emperor and his Mandarins; and there occurred a variety of mis 
fortunes which stimulated the Reactionarics to renewed obstruction. 
Especially, and, worst of all, there happened a palace fire! No very 
extensive damage was done ; but the portent was terrific; and the 
censors, who represent the essence of conservatism, pleaded it as a 
warning from heaven against foreign innovations. The moment, 
too, was opportune in other respects: the Empress Regent was about 
to retire, and the young Emperor to assume personal control. Here 
was clearly a chance fora final effort to regain ascendancy in the 
Imperial councils! And the intrigue was, for a moment, successful. 
The Emperor, who was said to be much under the influence of his 
tutors—/iterati, naturally, of the /iterati—wavered, and the proposed 
extensions were stopped. But men like Li Hung-chang, Tseng 
Kwo-chuan, and Chang Chi-tung, the three most powerful viceroys 
in the Empire, backed by the Empress Dowager and by Prince Chun 
who is at once the Emperor’s father and virtual Prime Minister, 
were not likely to submit to the dictation of a clique. The challenge 
was taken up, and the opinion of the great provincial officers invited 
on the question. The general burden of the replies is understood 
to have been favourable, and the question may now be taken as 
definitely settled. Various proposals have been put forward. Lines 
from Peking to Hankow, from Tungchow (near Peking) to Chin- 
keang, and extensive lines from Peking northwards into Tartary, have 
each and all been suggested by different Viceroys—fear of Russian 
aggression being the avowed object in advocating the northern 
routes. No final decision seems yet to have been taken, but it is 
likely that extensions of the Tientsin line will be the first effected. 
It would be rash, however, to assume even yet that China is about 
to emulate Japan in the construction of an extensive railway system. 
There are still causes which may prevent a development so rapid as 
our own ideas might lead us to anticipate, and first among these is 
the question of finance. Individual Viceroys may find means to 
construct short sections, but great trunk lines must be made either 
through foreign concessions, by associated Chinese capital, or by 
Imperial Finance. Now it is always rash to predict what a China- 
man will or will not do in a given emergency, but if there is one 
thing of which we may feel certain it is that there will be no Con- 
cessions. If there is one proviso more emphatic than another in 
the memorial from the Viceroy of the Two Kwang, it is that the 
construction of railways should be kept entirely in Chinese hands. 
And Chang Chi-tung, though an able and progressive man according 
to his lights, is a typical /iterate-—a type that is of a class whose 
appreciation of foreign gifts is almost overborne by a desire to fend 
off the bearers. He is unwilling that the Tientsin line should 
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be extended towards Peking lest it should facilitate the approach of 
an enemy’s forces to the capital. He advises that the first trunk 
line should be made between Peking and Hankow, for the reason that 
it would be remote from the coast, and remote therefore from the 
enterprise of a hostile force. And, in order to keep Chinese money 
in Chinese hands, he insists that it should be made with Chinese 
capital and Chinese iron, though he admits that it is both dearer 
and inferior. 

There is plenty of hoarded wealth in China which its owners would 
employ in railways, steamers, factories, and mines, if the officials 
would confine themselves to political approval. Our experience in 
the Malay Peninsula, where the Chinese-——unfettered by Mandarin 
interference—are large and willing sharers in railway enterprise, is 
an earnest of what might be done in China if commercial enterprise 
were allowed free scope, and confidence existed in the Government. 
It will be a hopeful presage if the need for large finance which the 
construction of railways must entail, should teach the officials this 
lesson. Unless, however, the leaders work more rapidly than history 
would lead us to expect, the first trunk lines will have to be 
constructed by Imperial finance, and Imperial finance would probably 
mean, for the reasons stated, foreign loans. Now, China’s credit is 
good, and a gold loan of, say, £10,000,000 could be easily floated at 
less than 6 per cent. on the London market, to be followed as easily 
by another if it were seen that the first was being wisely expended. 
But when we reflect that the capital invested in railways in India 
which is about the size of China proper—exceeds £140,000,000, we 
perceive that much is involved in the realisation of predictions about 
covering China with a network of railways. China, too, like India, 
is a silver-using country, and the incidence of her gold loans has been 
so aggravated by the fall in exchange that she may be shy of 
borrowing on an extensive scale. The pressure of circumstances, 
however, and the temptation of a 5 or 6 per cent, rate, which seems 
to the Chinese ridiculously cheap, may overcome these difficulties ; 
and gradually, it may be hoped, the mandarins will be educated up 
to leaving alone, and the laity to undertaking, the finance of similar 
enterprises. 

It may seem almost ridiculous to speak of currency—or rather the 
want of it—as a difficulty, though it is really hard to see how people 
are going to pay exact railway fares with such an apology for coinage 
as exists in China. They have developed a remarkable system of 
private bank orders, but the want of currency is a serious 
inconvenience. Fancy the utter crudity of a monetary system 
which relies on coins of the approximate value of one-fifth to one- 
seventh of a farthing (and even these as often as not debased) for 
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currency, and on so-called shoes of sycee—lumps of silver weighing 
some 4 lbs. avoirdupois and worth about £10 sterling—for adjust- 
ing accounts. Thirty years ago, Sherard Osborn’ gave utterance to 
a complaint that China had absorbed and hoarded all the great silver 
currency which the mines of Mexico and Peru had disseminated over 
the world, in return for her much-needed products ; and the assertion 
is so far true that the world was scraped at one time for Spanish 
dollars to be sent into the interior to buy silk. And_ since 
the supply of these has been exhausted, Mexican dollars have come 
into use for similar purposes, and to supplement the need for a 
currency in the districts around the treaty ports and elsewhere 
where foreign influences have reached. But the greater part of these 
coins have been long since melted. The alleviation is, in any case, 
infinitesimal as regards the needs of the empire; and small bits of 
silver which have to be weighed and haggled over afford the only 
medium between cash and sycee as currency in the interior. The 
Chinese are not without perception of the defect, though long use 
has familiarised them with the inconvenience. It has indeed been 
indirectly admitted by the permission given to the Viceroy of Canton 
to set up machinery for minting dollars in his provincial capital. But 
I confess to regarding with some distrust the ultimate issue of an ex- 
periment which calls for precise mathematical knowledge and absolute 
probity. If there is one case more than another in which foreign 
control is necessary to ensure success, it is in the case of a mint. 
But the spirit in which the Viceroy approaches railways gives little 
hope that this supervision will be employed. 

Nearly at the same time with the edict sanctioning railways, the 
Empress issued another in favour of mines. Until quite recently 
mining had been practised in China only on a limited scale, and 
by the most primitive methods. The people professed to fear a 
disturbance of the geomantic influences, and the Government 
feared possible disturbance among large assemblages of a noto- 
riously turbulent class. Copper was worked in Yunnan, because it 
was wanted for currency; but the vast coal-beds which are now 
known to underlie North China were practically untouched; and 
even gold-washing, though surreptitiously carried on among the 
hills and streams of Tartary, was technically forbidden. It is likely 
that the great cost of its new armament had much to do with persuad- 
ing the Government to avail itself of these resources; and mining is 
now formally approved, though progress has been retarded by the 
same causes which we have seen operating in other directions. 

Reference has been made to the Kaiping collieries, which were 


(1) The Past and Future of British Relations in China. By Captain Sherard Osborn, 
R.N., London, 1859. 
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made, under Mr. Kinder’s auspices, to serve as a lever for the 
promotion of railways. Their output is at present 800 or 900 tons 
a-day, produced by some 3,000 Chinese miners under the surveillance 
of seven Sheffield colliers. But the bituminous wealth of the region 
seems practically unlimited, and the success of the operations so far 
is likely to entail a great extension of the workings. Coal has also 
been worked upon a considerable scale at Kelung, in the island of 
Formosa. The mines were flooded by the Chinese at the time of the 
Franco-Chinese war, to prevent the French ships obtaining supplies 
of fuel. But work was resumed immediately after the restoration of 
peace, and is again being pushed forward, both by European and 
native methods. Coal is being worked also at several places in the 
basin of the Yangtze, though on a scale small compared to the 
mineral wealth of the region. It is interesting, too, though 
perhaps in a rather academic sense, to have Richtofen’s assur- 
ance that coal exists at intervals along that remarkable depression 
which extends eastward into Central Asia from the gorge through 
which the Hwang-hu finds exit into the plain, and through which 
he declares the railway must pass which shall eventually con- 
nect China with Europe! The mineral wealth of Yunnan has been 
a stock subject whenever commerce with China has been mentioned, 
and there can be no doubt that that province has for centuries 
supplied copper to the whole empire. Work was practically 
stopped during the so-called Panthay Rebellion, but has lately 
been resumed, under the guidance of Japanese engineers, as a sort 
of compromise, presumably, on the question of foreign super- 
vision. The governor of the adjacent province, Kweichow, 
is also trying to utilise the iron ore which is said to be plentiful 
in that region. His province is a poor one, and the funds he has 
been able to appropriate are small; but he has procured some 
foreign machinery, though it does not appear that he has engaged 
foreign engineers, and it is to be feared that without their aid he 
will not achieve much success. Mr. Allen, H.M. Consul at Hankow, 
mentions that scrip both of ‘“ the Kweichow Iron Mining Company,” 
and of “the Yunnan Copper Mining Company ” have been offered 
on that market, but that Chinese investors seem, in this as in other 
cases, shy of coming forward. It is to the province of Shanse that 
the Viceroy of Canton looks for iron to make the first trunk railway, 
but I am not aware that it is mined there as yet by other than 
native methods. Copper mines have also been discovered and are 
about to be worked in Hainan. Mongolia is said to abound in 
metallic wealth. Silver is being worked near Zehol, under 
the superintendence of an American engineer, who is said 
to have verified the presence in the same neighbourhood of both 
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iron and coal. We hear, too, of rich goldfields on the Chinese bank 
of the Amoor, which are to be actively developed under Government 
auspices. Machinery has been procured lately from Europe, and 
transported 600 miles across Manchuria to this field. China has 
figured lately as an appreciable exporter of gold, which is under- 
stood to be drawn entirely from these northern regions, including 
districts so remote as Korea and Thibet. The blot on the picture 
is that all this enterprise has been official in its inception, and is 
carried on therefore under restricted conditions, as regards capital, 
which prejudice extensive development.’ 

It is time to turn, now, from these modern developments to the 
products by which China was known to the world before she had 
been disturbed in her political isolation. Two hundred and thirty 
years have passed since Samuel Pepys ordered his first cup of tea— 
“a China drink of which he had never drunk before.” The experi- 
ment was contemporary with the first introduction of the leaf, for it 
was about that time that the Dutch brought it to European notice, 
and it was in 1667 that the East India Company gave a first order 
to their agent at Bantam to send home an experimental 100 lbs. of 
the best tea he could procure. This 100 lbs. had grown, two centuries 
later, to 75,000,000, and during all those years China had retained 
an unique position as the only tea-exporting country of the world. 
3ut English energy and enterprise had created in the meantime 
the tea gardens of Assam, and in 1867 and the two following years 
India was able to send seven, eight, and ten million lbs. to the London 
market. It was not till twenty years later that Ceylon began to 
assert itself as a considerable rival. Yet the import of tea into 
Great Britain from India and Ceylon, last year, exceeded that from 
China by nearly 25,000,000 Ibs. 

The following figures will perhaps best illustrate the startling 
revolution that has been effected in the several sources of supply :-— 


1886-7 1887-8 1888-9 
Ceylon tea has grown from 8 to 143 and 26 million lbs. 
India __,, ‘ 78 to 86 ~ se 
China ,, has fallenfrom 139 to 117 » 98 i 


while it is estimated that India will this year contribute 100,000,000 
Ibs., and Ceylon about 40,000,000, against 82,000,000 only that 
will be required from China to complete the 100,000 tons of tea 
required by the people of these islands. The prospect is serious for 
the Chinese grower, and it is clearly time he should be put on an 

(1) It is satisfactory, however, to infer from the terms of a recent proclamation by 
the Viceroy of Canton—declaring that permission will be given to all who make 
application, to work mines of all descriptions, without Government interference—that 
some at least of the higher officials are beginning to recognise the necessity for a larger 
and more far-sighted policy. 
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equal footing with his rivals. How far that is from being now the 
case may be judged from the following facts. 

It is difficult to fix on a representative figure as showing the 
average cost of a product in which there are so many varying 
grades; but an average of 

63d. to 7d. free on board ship in India and Ceylon, 
and 84d. to 9d. 
may be taken as approximately correct; and, whereas the produc- 


” ™ ,, China, 
tion and export in India and Ceylon are absolutely free, the taxation 
of all kinds in China is estimated at 24d. a-lb. 

Part of this taxation is raised inland, and part is export duty 
levied by the Imperial Customs. Now the treaty of Tientsin fixed 
the duty on tea as well as other products at 5 per cent. ad calorem ; 
but it was agreed, for convenience’ sake, to transmute the percentage 
into a fixed rate of Tls. 2} per pecul (= 133 Ibs.). So that the 
standard of value taken must have been Tls. 50, which was extra- 
vagantly high even thirty years ago, and which is ludicrous at the 
present day. Tis. 17 would now be nearer the mark. Yet the old 
rate is maintained; so that the Chinese Government taxes a falling 
trade 150 per cent. higher than the tariff fixed, besides permitting 
the levy of provincial duties which bring up the total burden to 
nearly 30 per cent. on the prime cost. 

This policy seems the more suicidal, as India and Ceylon 
are not the only competitors in the field, though they are 
the only ones of importance in the London market. The 
United States import a large quantity of tea, though of a different 
quality from that preferred in England. The American taste runs 
on a kind known as Oolong——produced mainly in the South of China 
and Formosa; and Japan is rivalling, in this field, the career of 
India as acompetitor in Europe; her export to America having risen, 
in the last ten years, from 25,000,000 to 42,000,000 lbs. while that 
from China has remained stationary. But neither, on the other hand, 
are England and America the only naan: China has for her 
leaf, heutadie takes 21,000,000 lbs., and New Zealand, Canada, 
South Africa, the Straits Settlements, and even India all take 
their millions. It deserves indeed to be noted, as a curious fact, 
that 3,000,000 lbs. of China tea found their way, last year, 
through Bombay to Persia and Afghanistan which would seem 
natural markets for the Indian product. The greatest of all 
purchasers, however, is Russia. The Russian demand seems, in fact, 
to grow as fast as that from England declines, and constitutes a total 
which is hardly suspected even by many who are interested in the 
trade. The direct export from China to Russia (including brick tea) 
amounted, last year, to 122,000,000 Ibs. And it finds its way, too, by 
routes which are as unfamiliar to us as the total. 17,000,000 lbs. 
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went by sea to Odessa, 61,000,000 lbs. went by sea to Tientsin, and 
10,000,000 lbs. to the Russian ports on the Pacific, to be carried 
thence overland by camels through Siberia; while no less than 
32,000,000 Ibs. were sent from Hankow up the Han River to a place 
called Fan-chéng, whence it is carried overland through Shanse to 
Kiachta. 

Altogether the total export of tea from China to all quarters is given 
by the Customs as— 

1884 1885 1886 1887 1888 

2,016,000 2,128,000 2,217,000 2,153,000 2,167,000 peculs.' 
an average roughly of 270,000,000 lbs. The demand can, there- 
fore, not yet be said to be falling off. But stagnation, in face of 
a vigorous and growing competition, is a dangerous position to rely 
on. The Russian demand seems likely to continue for reasons, 
among others, connected with the preparation of the leaf. It is 
obvious that, in order to travel great distances by imperfect means 
of transport, the leaf must be so prepared as to keep good and fresh 
longer than in the case of tea which passes quickly into consump- 
tion. And the longer fermentation and higher firing of China tea 
gives it this necessary advantage. The Russian taste, besides, runs 
on China tea, for the best qualities of which it is willing to give a 
price out of all proportion to that which inferior qualities command 
in London. So that, although ousted from her monopoly, China has 
still a great market for her produce. But it does not follow that 
she will retain it, unless she rouse herself to grapple with the emer- 
gency. For India and Ceylon by no means admit that they cannot 
produce tea to suit the Russian and Australian as well as the English 
market, and they will certainly try when the latter shows symp- 
toms of surfeit. The remedies indicated are to lighten taxation 
and improve the cultivation and manufacture. For not only do 
Indian teas compete untaxed with the handicapped China leaf, but 
the plants are cultivated with scientific care, and the leaf is prepared 
by means which exclude defects that are often present in its rival. 
Japan has appreciated the position, and is reaping her reward. Why 
cannot China follow suit? When we began tea-making in Assam, 
we imported Chinese labour. Would not any ordinary people follow 
the example and get machinery and experts from India to teach 
them, in turn, now India has improved upon the lessons of her 
teachers? Nor, to do it justice, has the Chinese Government shown 
itself altogether blind to the emergency. It has gone so far as to 
show an interest in the cultivation; and it has been supplied, 
through Sir Robert Hart’s instrumentality, with an immense volume 


(1) A pecul = 133} Ibs. And this is besides the export of brick tea to Thibet and 
Chinese Tartary. Mr. Baber estimates the former at 10,000,000 Ibs. 
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of information, including particulars of Indian methods. A lighten- 
ing of taxation would seem, however, an essential preliminary to 
any real improvement. So long as China possessed a monopoly 
of supply, the addition of a penny or twopence a pound to the 
price was immaterial; but it is presuming too much to suppose 
that the Chinese grower can compete, under a thirty per cent. 
handicap, with his untaxed rival. Anxiety to stimulate exports is 
one of the reasons put forward by the Viceroy of Canton for advising 
the construction of railways. He would do probably as much to 
further that object if he would bring about their relief from the 
harassing taxation to which they are now subject. 

For centuries, however, before the very existence of such a beverage 
as tea was suspected in Europe, the Chinese were renowned for their 
production of silk; and for a longer period than in the case of tea 
they enjoyed a monopoly of the privilege. Along that great natural 
highway which Richtofen has indicated for the eventual railroad 
between China and the West, the silks of China found their way, across 
Central Asia and Persia, to Syria and Rome. They appear first in 
the Imperial city just before the dawn of our era, and sell for their 
weight in gold. Nor was it till 200 years later that Justinian induced 
some Persian monks to bring away a few silk-worm eggs and introduce 
the industry in the neighbourhood of Constantinople. How widely 
it has since spread may be inferred from the fact that China supplies, 
now, less than a third of the world’sdemand. It is not that there has 
been any diminution in her yield, but that other countries are forging 
ahead. As in the case of tea, an article intrinsically good comes into 
competition with a foreign product not better in quality but more 
skilfully and cheaply prepared. The trouble lies in the rough and 
irregular reeling from the cocoons. Adhering to their primitive 
methods, the Chinese produce a comparatively uneven, knotted thread 
which has difficulty in competing with the machine-reeled silks of 
Southern Europe and Japan ; for, as in the case of railways and tea, 
the Japanese were prompt to appreciate the situation. Two remedies 
are indicated—the employment of machinery, and the killing of the 
chrysalis before reeling. The Cantonese, who are the most enter- 
prising class in China, have risen in some measure to the emergency, 
and have adopted European machinery with a considerable measure of 
success. Filatures worked by steam have been erected in the heart of 
the silk-producing districts of Kwangtung. But the bulk of China silk 
is produced in Kiangsu and Chekeang, and the inhabitants of those 
provinces have declined, so far, to budge from their established customs. 
They object to machinery, and they object to killing the cocoon. It 
is, they say, ungrateful to kill an insect which yields such beautiful 
material. The feeling is probably not impervious to pecuniary con- 
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siderations; but it exists, and is one of the causes of the bad reeling 
of Chinese silk. To meet the difficulty certain foreign merchants in 
Shanghai, which is the commercial centre of the chief silk-producing 
districts, have tried todo their own reeling. They established filatures 
on the spot, trusting to buy cocoons up country and reel them in 
Shanghai; and, so far as they have been able to do this, it has 
proved a success. But not only will the native growers not improve 
their old methods, but their rulers hinder other people. There is 
difficulty in getting cocoons; the right of buying these in the 
interior was specially conceded by the local mandarins to certain 
Chinamen, who pay presumably certain “squeezes” for the privi- 
lege, but who cannot or will not produce more than a very limited 
quantity. 

It may seem strange that one section of the population should 
continue, even for a season, to place itself at a disadvantage with 
another. But distances are great in China: each province is a fiscal 
and administrative unit, and—the Chinese are peculiar. It is not 
unlikely that they might have been driven, ere this, to follow the 
example of their rivals, but for the European legislation which 
enables the foreign merchant to pay them the same amount of silver 
for their silk at a steadily decreasing cost in gold; thus preventing 
them from feeling the full strain of competition. For the Italian is 
handicapped as against Chinese silk, very much as the English 
farmer is handicapped as against Indian wheat. Not even this 
advantage, however, can avail them in the long run: the growing 
tendency to neglect Chinese silk in favour of other kinds will compel 
them to adopt European methods, or go under in the competition. 

Still, if the staple qualities are menaced, inferior kinds are coming 
into favour. There is obtained in the provinces of Shingking 
(Manchuria) and Shantung, from a worm that feeds on leaves 
other than mulberry, a coarse brownish silk which the peasants 
weave in their own houses, by hand-loom, into a material that 
competes favourably, in Europe, with the cheaper continental kinds. 
Machinery has also been invented for preparing waste silk in a 
way to make it available for commerce; and this also has come to 
form an appreciable feature in the list of exports. 

Tea and silk represent, between them, two-thirds of the export 
trade of China: each about, roughly, £7,000,000. If it were possible 
to obtain accurate statistics of the production of opium, it would 
probably be found to rank before these in aggregate value. Such 
statistics are, however, not yet forthcoming. All we know is that 
the production is enormous, and is increasing ; the out-turn in the 
one province of Szechuen alone being estimated at 150,000 peculs, or 
about double the whole import from India; while Yunnan is 
believed to be not far behind her neighbour. None other of the 
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eighteen provinces can rival these figures ; but in every one, and 
even in Manchuria, the poppy is grown on a greater or less scale. 
Indian opium seems indeed to hold, towards the native crop, very 
much the same position that the first-class vintages hold towards the 
total yield of wine in France—that of a restricted and expensive 
luxury. 

Setting aside opium, cotton may be taken to rank next, both in 
interest and importance, as a commercial product. It is cultivated 
especially in the plain which forms the valley of the Yangtze, and 
is exported thence westward into Szechuen, and coastwise, through 
Shanghai and Ningpo, to the other provinces of China. Except 
during the American civil war, when the world was scraped to 
supply the mills of Lancashire, China has not been in the habit of 
sending cotton abroad ; but the extension of manufacturing industry 
in Japan has given rise to a demand which seems in course of rapid 
increase. Japanese mill-owners have been purchasing, for some 
years, more and more cotton in the Shanghai market; and the thought 
must arise how much longer China will be content to go on procuring 
from abroad material that she could surely manufacture at home. 
Weall know what a great industry has been lately built wp in Bombay, 
and the demand for Bombay yarn that has arisen contemporarily in 
China. It has been surmised that an equal, if not greater, success 
awaits the enterprise of the Japanese. But China possesses equal 
advantages with either. Her staple is, I believe, suitable: she has 
abundance of cheap labour, and there seems no reason why she 
should not emulate her neighbours. The opportunity has been 
perceived ; but the only practical success yet scored in the way of 
turning it to account, has been by Japanese. How they managed it, 
seeing that Li Hung-chang has pronounced against the right of 
foreigners to erect factories in China, is one of those mysteries which 
Chinamen can best explain; but there is actually working at 
Shanghai a large factory, for the production of cotton yarn, ostensibly 
Japanese-owned. 

What concerns us most, however, is the attitude of the Chinese 
themselves. And it is interesting to know that a purely Chinese 
Company is about setting up, at Shanghai, an extensive factory for the 
same purpose. The project has been long underweigh. The land 
was bought and fenced in; foundations were laid, wharves com- 
menced: and there the matter hung. The machinery—procured 
from the United States— has been lying for years in the sheds; and 
an American engineer has been awaiting, under engagement, the 
order to set it up. Where the hitch was, I am unable to say; but 
there is, at last, every indication of the factory being completed and 
set to work. Nor is that all. The Viceroy of Canton has ordered 
from England machinery for a cotton-mill of 1,000 spindles; and 
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though he is probably actuated more by a desire to undermine the 
foreign import than by a wish to see machinery supersede cottage 
industry, the step itself is significant. These indications of a ten- 
dency among the silver-using countries of the Far East to supply 
themselves, by working up their own cotton, lend additional force 
to the representations of Lancashire bi-metallists. The handicap is 
already severe. What will be the consequence if China set herself 
deliberately to produce yarn and cloth, by foreign machinery, from 
her own cotton, on her own soil, the future may disclose. 

Cotton goods represented, last year, one-third of China’s foreign 
imports, aggregating a value of about £10,000,000 ; and in a strictly 
selfish sense England is probably more interested in the importing 
than in the exporting capacity of the empire. But it is impossible 
to examine that branch of the subject within the limits of this paper. 
If the Chinese take so much less of our manufactures than the 
favourite enumeration of heads might lead us to expect, the explana- 
tion is to be found in difficulties of inland transport, hindrances of 
inland taxation, variations of exchange, and other collateral causes ; 
but generally and especially in the broad fact that they can spin at 
home, by their hand-looms, under present economic conditions, a 
strong cheap cloth which suits them better than anything we can 
offer at an equivalent price. 

The financial peculiarities at which I have hinted, and the objec- 
tion to leaving foreigners a free hand, have combined to hinder the 
development of industrial enterprise in directions other than those 
indicated. There is at Shanghai a foreign brewery working in a 
building originally erected by Chinese, at great cost, for a glass 
factory, but which proved unable to compete with imported German 
glass. There is a paper-mill; and there has been, curiously enough, 
quite an outbreak of litho-photography. This was introduced some 
years ago by an enterprising Englishman, who employed it to 
multiply editions of celebrated Chinese works, but eventually sold 
his establishment to Chinese ; and others have, I presume, learned 
from his workmen. At any rate there are, now, a number of such 
establishments. And it may be noted that the owner of one has 
just come out first in the examination for Hanlin—the highest 
degree of all in the Chinese literary career. Excepting an attempt 
by Tso Tsung-tang, when Viceroy of the North-west, to establish a 
woollen factory some years ago in Kansuh, I am not aware of any 
other considerable attempt to set up factories after foreign models ; 
except in the case of a sugar refinery belonging to an English firm, 
at Swatow, which finds active employment in treating native sugar 
that is afterwards exported to Northern China and Australia. The 
sugar cane is extensively cultivated in the South of China, and forms 
the basis of one of the most successful industries of Hong Kong, 
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whence it is reshipped—a portion back to China as foreign sugar, 
but the greater portion to Australia in the wake of the Swatow 
product. 

It may be interesting to note, as one evidence of progress, a ten- 
dency to develop the outlying dependencies of the Empire. The 
Marquis Tseng pointed out, in an article written about the time of 
his departure from England, that China had within the limits of her 
own empire vast unoccupied tracts awaiting the enterprise of her 
surplus population; and the remark finds illustration in what is 
actually taking place. A great emigration has for years been going 
on to Manchuria, where myriads of acres of fertile land awaited and 
await the hoe of an agricultural and industrious people. Chinese 
immigrants have, in fact, already made that region a granary for the 
provinces of Chih-li and Shantung. And organisation is now 
following colonisation. Shing-King has been divided, lately, into 
administrative and prefectural districts on the model of China 
Proper; brigandage is being combated, and regular government 
and taxation are being substituted for the irregular system which 
had suited the habits of a less settled population. Energetic and 
sustained efforts, too, have been lately made to establish organised 
government in Formosa, the eastern half of which remained twenty 
years ago in the hands of the aborigines, while the western half 
had been colonised, but was imperfectly governed as an outlying 
appanage of Fohkien, The sulphur, sugar, camphor, and tea, which 
are among the products of this fertile island, render the success of 
the enterprise commercially as well as politically interesting. There 
is evidence also of intention to carry out a similar policy in Hainan, 
where the aborigines have been periodically harried for generations 
without any sustained effort to extend civilisation beyond the sea- 
board. 

We have, I think, now passed in review the salient features of 
Chinese industry and industrial policy; and I trust the endeavour 
has been successful to expose, concurrently with the facts, the forces 
which are making for and against industrial and commercial progress. 
The chaotic condition of finance ; the harassing nature of inland tax- 
ation; the propensity of the Mandarins to have a finger in every 
financial pie; and the popular disinclination to put fruit in any pie 
which the Mandarins are to handle; the suspicious jealousy of 
foreigners which prevents frank acceptance of their help and instruc- 
tion—all these need to be taken into consideration, as well as the 
evident conviction of the high officials that the adoption of rail- 
ways and telegraphs, as well as of rifles and ironclads, and the further 
development of its mines and industries are essential to the future 
safety and prosperity of the nation. 

The conclusion seems to suggest itself that neither an optimist 
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nor a pessimist view can be justly taken of the industrial pros- 
pects in this strange empire. There is clearly wanting the energy 
and quick intelligence which impelled the Japanese to assimilate 
with breathless rapidity the forms and appliances of a civilisation 
which they recognised as superior to their own; but then the China- 
man, to begin with, makes no such admission; 249,000,000 out of 
the 250,000,000 (more or less) who inhabit the eighteen provinces 
consider their own civilisation the finest in the world; while nine- 
tenths of the remainder will admit, at most, that foreign inventions 
represent ideas originally derived from China and improved upon in 
the West. Still the 85 miles of hardly constructed railway at Tien- 
tsin contrast ill with the 1,000 miles of line that have been completed 
in Japan, and the failure of the mandarins to attract native capital 
to the enterprises tardily sanctioned contrasts ill with the confidence 
shown by the Japanese in subscribing freely to Government loans 
and investing freely in private enterprise. Japan has established 
a mint, and is turning out coins that are accepted as legal tender in 
Hongkong and the Straits, while China is still struggling with « 
currency that would drive any occidental nation frantic. Japan, 
again, has adopted all modern machinery and improvements for the 
production of tea and silk with encouraging results, while China is 
losing ground through stolid adherence to the methods of the past. 
There is, however, no limit to the field of discussion which the 
Chinese character opens up. Nor does it seem possible to make a 
single reflection that does not require counter-balancing by some 
opposite consideration. If we are inclined sometimes to despair, in 
view of the slowness and suspicion of the Chinese people, of 
the conceit of their /iterati and the prevalent venality of their 
officials, neither can we avoid recognising the great qualities 
—the frugality, industry, perseverance, and capacity which have 
enabled them to extend, in the course of centuries, from the 
basin of the Wei over the whole area of the immense empire which 
they now rule; and to elaborate a system of ethics and of government, 
a literature and a social organisation differing remarkably from our 
own, but efficient to maintain cohesion and national prosperity while 
the kingdoms of Western Asia were rising and disappearing in 
periodic convulsions. Surely a race which has shown this persistence, 
and which gives evidence to-day of the same qualities, will end by 
proving itself not inferior to its neighbours in capacity to adapt 
itself to the new conditions with which it is brought in contact. 


R. S. Gunpry. 
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As a traveller in the unknown East, standing on the last ridge of 
the last hill, sees a city, and in awe contemplates the walls fabulous 
with terraces and gates, the domes and the towers clothed in all the 
light of the heavens, so does the imaginative reader view the vast 
sections into which the Human Comedy is so eloquently divided— 
scenes from private life, scenes from provincial life, scenes from 
Parisian life, scenes from political life, scenes from military life, 
scenes from country life, philosophical studies, analytical studies, &c. 
These are the streets and thoroughfares which intersect and divide 
this great city of thought; below each division, the titles of the 
volumes rise like spires and pinnacles, and unconsciously the reader 
passes from story to story like a sightseer from bridges to palaces 
through streets and gardens inexhaustible. 

Jonah marched three days into Nineveh, before he began to 
preach: Nineveh was little compared with the Human Comedy. I 
have walked many years in its streets and mused many years 
on its terraces, but so abundant is that city of thought with all 
beauty of imaginative design, so resplendent with all jewels of wit, 
so full of the many enchantments of various love, so terrible with all 
accents of pain, grief, sorrow, and pathetic melancholy that the mind 
may retain only a portion of the wonders there displayed. With 
Balzac it is as with a great city, neither can be learnt completely ; 
at each fresh acquirement the mind loses something hitherto its own. 
And, when we close the fiftieth volume and take up the first which 
we read ten, maybe twenty years before, what we have not forgotten 
we read with new lights, for the light of middle age is different from 
that of youtb. 

Impossible it is then to write an article on Balzac as it is to write 
one on life itself, and the guide that comes forth from the city to 
meet the stranger will do well to limit the range of the first excur- 
sion. If he is a wise guide he will say, “ Let us not attempt too 
much this first day, let us pass it in some quiet suburb rather than in 
the torrid magnificences of the town; come with me and we will at 
leisure examine some quaint interesting places where may be studied 
the characteristics and the genius of the city.” And even so would 
I address the reader wholly unacquainted with the Human Comedy. 

I have not yet been able to understand criticism as an exact 
science, and still hold that the best and most interesting critic is he 
who attempts no more than to tell through his author the story of 
hisown soul. I have always felt that even the first steps in criticism 
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as an exact science, viz., to prove that Shelley was a better poet than 
Tupper, are as far beyond my powers as they are beyond my desires, 
therefore I shall not even try to define Balzac’s position in the lite- 
rary firmament, as some of my learned brethren would say, and 
shall continue writing this paper with no higher aim than a truthful 
telling of my own feelings towards this great man. 

Balzac re-created all things. There was in him a greater Dickens, 
a greater Thackeray, a greater Eliot, a greater Fielding, a greater 
Edgar Poe. And this is an occasion to say that notwithstanding all 
that has been said about Baudelaire’s indebtedness to Edgar Poe, th 
only French writer touched at all with the true spirit of Poe’s genius 
was Balzac, and he, because he seems to have boxed the compass of 
the human mind, from Rabelais to Spinoza, from Dickens to Herbert 
Spencer, from Swedenborg to Miss Austin. 

His criticism of life seems tome as profound as Thackeray’s is 
trivial and insignificant, and as beautifully sincere and virile as 
George Eliot’s is canting and pedantic; and to-day it is more living 
than when he wrote, for he was enormously, incomprehensibly in 
advance of his time and able by intuitive knowledge of the inherent 
qualities of things to divine all latent possibilities ; we find allusions 
full of strange anticipatory insight into those problems of clairvoy- 
ance and hypnotism and auto-suggestion which modern science is 
rescuing from the pollution of supernatural belief and classifying 
within the natural laws; and all mysterious instinctive comprehen- 
sion of Schopenhauer’s philosophy is contained in the last pages 
of Le Lys dans la Vallée. 

Balzac’s intuitive knowledge of the latent forces in things 
which circumstances might at any moment develop into active 
forces, led him to see that if peasants combined that the laws 
would prove powerless to tear from them either the rent or the 
land, and that by passive resistance and secret murder, the landlords 
could be forced to sell their properties to the peasants at nominal 
prices. No Irish agitator could draw up a plan of campaign more 
effectually than Balzac did in this book written fifty years ago. 
In this book will be found every incident of the land war in 
Treland ; indeed, the murder of the bailiff differs not at all from 
the many such murders we have read of in Ireland in these last 
ten years, and the boycotting of the general might be included 
with very little alteration in Captain Boycott’s memoirs; and the 
schemes for land reform propounded in that wonderful chapter, “ En 
quoi le cabaret est le parlement du peuple,” wonderful from the 
title to the closing word, might pass without exciting suspicion, for 
extracts from one of Michael Davitt’s speeches. To have looked so 
far into the future and with such precision and graphic detail, con- 
structing a world to come from a single fact, as Cuvier constructed 
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a past animal from a single bone, must strike even the casual reader 
as a most extraordinary intellectual feat and quite beyond the reach 
of any other novelist. 

It was necessary to evoke some vision of Balzac’s gigantic intel- 
lect; for the purpose of this article is not to merely show how 
beautifully cameos may be carved, but to show rather how beautifully 
a giant can carve cameos when he is so minded. Nor do I select my 
v~ameos among the marvellous collection which is open to me to 
choose from: I take the first that come under my hand, and my 
choice is guided if at all only by the wish to take those which in 
choice of subject wander into devious coverts of the soul unexplored 
by English writers. 

Yes, to give a glimpse of Balzac in abnormal mood is part of my 
desire ; Sarrasine will do this, Les Secrets de la Princesse Cadiqnan will 
show him in philosophic temper and in the fashionable world, Adieu 
will as well but not better than a dozen other stories, display his 
romantic method and Fucino Cane will give some slight inkling of 
the profit to which inferior writers have turned his mighty labours. 
I will begin with Les Secrets de la Princesse de Cadignan. 

“The revolution of July destroyed many aristocratic fortunes upheld 
by the Court, and Madame la Princesse de Cadignan had the clever- 
ness to lay at the door of these political crises her ruin, which was 
really due to her prodigalities. The princess heretofore so celebrated 
—queen of all queens of fashion under her first name La Duchesse 
de la Manfrigneuse, retired from the world to a small apartment, con- 
sisting of no more than five rooms, where she devoted herself to her 
son’s education.” The prircess was married when she was sixteen to 
her mother’s lover, the Duke de Manfrigneuse, and when the princess 
tells the story of her life to d’Arthez, the great writer whom Bal- 
zac probably meant for himself, she speaks thus of the Duchesse 
d’Uxelles. 

y Riss » ‘ ° 

‘* Well, I never was angry with the duchesse for haying loved Monsieur de 
Manfrigneuse better than poor Diana, and this is why. My mother knew very 
little of me: she had forgotten me: but she conducted herself towards me in a 
way which is wicked between women and horrible between mother and 
daughter. I knew nothing, I was incapable of guessing the secret of this 
alliance. I had a handsome fortune. Monsieur de Manfrigneuse was over- 
whelmed with debt. If I learnt later what it was to have debts I was at the 
time too ignorant of life to suspect it. The economies the duke was enabled to 
make by the help of my fortune sufficed to appease his creditors. He was 
thirty-eight when I married him, but those years were like those of the cam- 
paigns of military men, and should count double. Ah! he was in truth more 
than seventy-six. At forty my mother still had pretensions to good looks, and 
I found myself between two jealousies. What an existence was mine for ten 
years! Ah, if it were known what this poor, little, suspected woman has suf- 
fered, watched by a mother jealous of her daughter! Good heavens, you who 
write dramas will never invent anything so black, so cruel, as that. Oh, my 
friend, you men cannot guess what is an old man @ bonnes fortunes. What life 
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is with a man, accustomed to the adoration of women of the world and who 
finds neither incense nor censor at home, dead to everything and jealous for 

that very reason. I desired when the Duke de Manfrigneuse was wholly mine, 

to be a good woman ; but I came in rough contact with all the asperities of a 

chagrined mind, with all the caprices of powerlessness, with all the puerilities 

of folly, with all the vanities of self-sufficiency, with a man who was in fine the 

most tiresome elegy in the world, who treated me like a child, and amused 

himself by humiliating my self-esteem at every turn, overwhelming me with 

his experience and proving me ignorant of all things.” 

So did the princess coo in the ears of the great man who sat at her 
feet listening to her “as a neophyte in one of the first days of the 
Christian faith might have listened to the epistle of an apostle.” 

Understand that the actors in this scene from Parisian life are a 
princess who has dissipated many fortunes, her own and those of her 
lovers, who knows all sensations except love, whose drawing-room is 
her temple, and whose ritual is love confidences; the other is a man 
of genius, who knows the world theoretically, as Balzac knew it, and 
who in practice was as childlike as Balzac himself. Arthez was 
chosen for that very reason, for as the Marquise d’Espard said to the 
princess when the two friends sat together, regretting they had never 
loved any one of their many lovers: “ Fools love well sometimes,” 
said the marquise. ‘“ But,” replied the princess, for this (that is 
to say, to believe in the speakers) even fools would not be suffi- 
ciently credulous.” ‘You are right,” said the marquise, laughing. 
“But it is neither a fool nor yet a man of talent that we should 
seek. To solve such a problem a man of genius is necessary. 
Genius alone has child-like faith, the religion of love, and willingly 
allows his eyes to be banded. Look at Canalis and the Duchess de 
Chaulieu. If you and I have met geniuses, they were perhaps too 
far from us and we were too occupied, too frivolous, too carried away, 
too taken up with other things.” “Ah! I would not leave the 
world without knowing the delights of true love,” cried the prin- 
cess. “ Itis nothing to inspire it,” said Madame d’Espard, “the dif- 
ficulty is to feel it. I see many women who are only pretexts of a 
passion instead of being at once the cause and the effect.” 

It is out of conversation, a few sentences, one of which I have 
translated, between the princess and Madame Despard that the action 
of the story springs. ‘Qui a bu, boira,” the princess grown tired of 
solitude and motherly duties, yearns for a new emotion, and Daniel 
d’Arthez is sought, Rastignac and de Trailles are commissioned to 
draw him from his studies. Infinite genius meets infinite worldly 
sagacity, and with what art is the web spun, and with what art is 
the accomplished charmer shown waiting, her lovely head leaned 
upon her long white fingers in the lamplight, an exquisite expres- 
sion of tender melancholy. She is determined that this is to be no 
passing caprice, if she gives herself again it will be to a lover who 
believes her innocent, pure, incapable of untruth. The poor man 
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of genius, sceptical, when sitting at his writing table, as Mephis- 
topheles, is candid as a little child, sitting at the princess’ feet. How 
true this is! The philosopher is as a child when he strives to put 
his knowledge into practice, the man of the world is a child when he 
strives to put his knowledge into words. I have said elsewhere than 
in this article that a book of maxims surpassing those of La Roche- 
foucauld or Joubert might be garnered in Balzac’s novels. Here are 
a few taken from this little story which does not consist of more 
than forty pages. ‘“‘ Yes, when we are young weare full of fatuous 
stupidities, we resembled those poor young men who play with a tooth- 
pick to make believe that they have dined well.” “ What is to be 
gained by leaving your husband? In a woman it is an admission 
of feebleness.” ‘‘One of the glories of society is to have created 
woman where Nature made a Sunele, to have created a continuity of 
desire where Nature only thought of perpetuating the species; in 
fine to have invented love.” 

Les Secrets de la Princesse de Cadignan might be entitled the seduc- 
tion of genius by experience. It is animated by a sublime compre- 
hension of the fascinating perversities of cerebral passion, and the 
confiding simplicities of a great man who wearied, like Faust, with 
learning, desires the repose and consolation of love. Les Secrets de la 
Princesse de Cadignan might also be entitled the philosophy of the 
drawing-room. It is the drawi ing-room in essence. The princess is 
a being born of the drawing-room ; she has been formed and coloured 
by the drawing-room as an insect by the chemical qualities and the 
colour of the plant upon which it lives. Her ideas of love, literature, 
art, and science, are drawing-room ideas of love, literature, art, and 
science. The intonations of her voice, and every inflection of accent, 
have been produced by the drawing-room. Her weariness of life is 
drawing-room weariness of life. She is a creature of the drawing- 
room as the horse is a creature of the stable, as the eagle is a creature 
of the cliff. ' 

Balzac saw that the drawing-room was the great feature of civili- 
sation. Since Dickens, no one in England has had sufficient 
strength of imagination to get outside of his habit and seek the 
pathetic and the picturesque where Morris wall-papers and Liberty 
silk are unknown; and although an immense amount of wholly 
unnecessary scribbling is done concerning drawing-rooms, their 
decoration and flirtations, none has attempted to understand and 
to raise the drawing-rcom out of a dreary fictional /ieuw commun. 
To say that Lady So-and-so’s drawing-room is furnished in pink is 
sufficient for the English writer. But Balzac goes deeper; he saw 
that the drawing-room is perhaps the last expression of an exhausted 
civilisation, and he expressed the drawing-room in the Princesse de 
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Cadignan, its morals and its education ; her very attitudes symbolise 
the drawing-room. Here is one. 


‘* She arrived early so as to be seated on the ottoman by the fire-side close to 
Madame d’Espard just as she desired to be seen, in one of those attitudes in 
which science hides behind an exquisite naturalness, one of those poses sought 
and studied which bring into relief the beautiful serpentine line of the body, 
beginning at the feet ascending to the hip, and in admirable roundnesses con- 
tinuing tothe shoulders, affording sight of the entire profile of the body.” 


How entirely drawing-room this is! 

Adieu is an example of Balzac’s romantic manner, and we shall 
see the enchantment he weaves about the beautiful word. Two 
sportsmen, tired after a hard day, wander out of the sun’s way into 
the cool of a large wood, seeking a house or habitation of some kind. 
Presently they come upon open spaces, at the end of which is an 
Abbey partly in ruins. ‘“ What disorder,” cried Monsieur d’Albon, 
“after pleasing for amoment in the sombre impression that the ruins 
gave to the landscape, which appeared to have been struck as if by a 
malediction.” Then, after a detailed description of the place, we 
catch a glimpse of a woman passing lightly as the shadow of a cloud 
from beneath the walnut trees growing by the iron gate. The men 
find their way to the ruined Abbey, which they discover to be still 
used as an habitation. The strange woman again appears, and this 
is how she is described :— 


‘*The two men were astonished to see her jump on the bough of an apple 
tree and swing there with the lightness of a bird. She seized the fruit, ate, 
and then let the apples fall with that gracious softness which we admire in 
squirrels. Her limbs possessed an elasticity which relieved every slightest 
movement from all appearance of effort or difficulty. She played upon the 
ground, rolled there as might a child; then suddenly throwing her feet and 
hands forward remained stretched on the grass with the abandonment, the grace 
and naturalness of a young cat asleep in the sun. 

*«* Adieu,’ cried she with soft harmonious voice, but without the melody, 
impatiently awaited by the two sportsmen, seeming to reveal the slightest trace 
of sentiment or idea.” 


But one of the men recognises the woman, he cries her name, and 
his emotion on seeing her is so great that he faints, and is taken 
home by his friend, who returns on horseback at his earnest request 
to make inquiries as to the identity of the mysterious woman. He 
learns her story from her uncle, who lives in the ruined Abbey. 

The scene is on the banks of the Beresina; and Marechal Victor 
had left there a thousand men in guard of the bridges, which they 
were charged to destroy when the Russians appeared. But instead 
of crossing the river the remnant of Napoleon’s army encamped in 
the snow, feeding on horseflesh, cooked before fires made of broken 
carts and waggons. 
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‘The apathy of these poor soldiers cannot be understood by those who have 
wad traversed those vast deserts of snow, without other perspective except a horizon 
© of snow, without other drink than the snow, without other bed than snow, 
; without other nourishment than a frozen beet-root, a handful of meal, or a 


to piece of horseflesh . . . Although the artillery of the left wing of the Russian 
in —} army fired without ceasing on this mass, sometimes seen as a great black stain, 
ut sometimes as a great blaze in the middle of the snow, the indefatigable bullets 
ys seemed no more to the torpid crowd than one more discomfort.” 


\- ° . e 
I would I had space to give some of the extraordinary details by 


which Balzac evokes the very motion, colour, smell, and sound 
of awful war. Among these war-stricken fugitives there is a 


i general and his wife, and Philip de Susy is striving to save their 
0 lives, striving to get them to the bridge before it is destroyed by the 
0 troops on the other side. But his Jast horse has been seized and 

eaten. He steals, however, horses from the Russian sentries which 
: are tied to the carriages, and they drive over the bodies of sleeping 
, soldiers. ‘‘‘ You can’t make an omelette without breaking the eggs,’ 
cries the grenadier, pricking the horses with his sword point.” But 
the bridge is burnt before they can reach it; a raft is constructed, 
place is made for the woman, and she cried “ Adieu” to Philip. But 
: the husband was thrown from the raft and killed among the ice, and 
; without a protector, lost in the disaster of the retreat, she followed 


the track of the army for two years, the plaything of every ruffian. 
In a word, she knew all the misfortunes of war, hunger, thirst, cold, 
and cruelty, until she was at last rescued from a madhouse in Ger- 
many and brought back to France. No words except Balzac’s can 
tell how her lover in the woods about the lonely ruined abbey strives 
to win her back to reason. . . . Ah! the infinite pity of his efforts 
to coax her, as he might a wayward animal with lump sugar, and all 
his various hopes and disappointments, until the old uncle finds him 
one day loading his pistols to shoot her. 

‘«« Poor little one,’ cried her uncle, pressing the poor crazy thing to his breast, 
‘he would have killed you, egoist that he is, he would kill you because he 
suffers. He knows not how to,love you for yourself, my child. We will for- 
give him, shall we not? He is insane, and you are only crazed. Go, God 
alone should call you to himself. We think you are unhappy because you can 
participate no longer in our miseries—fools that we are. But,’ said he, placing 
her on his knees, ‘ you are happy, nothing annoys you; you live like the bird, 
like the hind.’ ” 

She rushed and caught a young blackbird, crushed it, looked at 
it, and left it at the foot of a tree without thinking anything more 
about it. 

*** Come,’ cried Philip, taking her in his arms, ‘do you not feel my heart 


beating? Ilove you always. Philip is not dead. THe is here, you lean upon 
him. You are my Stephanie, and Iam your Philip.’ 


9 99 


‘« ¢ Adieu,’ cried she, ‘ adieu ! 


Balzac carries the story farther, but for our purpose it is not 
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necessary to follow it to its exquisite conclusion. The magic must 
have been already perceived by the reader. Its pathetic simplicity 
might have been equalled by Shakespeare if he had written prose 
fiction, he might have given an equally aerial picture of the return 
of the human, through suffering, to the pure animal, that gracious 
wiping out, by benevolent nature, of thought when the burden 
became too great to bear. 

The most casual reader will hardly fail to see how unlike this 
exquisite story, is to the wooden fictions of Charles Reade. There 
is in Ophelia much tender appreciation of the little breadth that 
divides the sane from the insane and the immensity of the responsi- 
bility which the transition, slight in itself, involves; but is the 
very haunting question, if we have gained in happiness since we 
have acquired the power of looking before and after, so tenderly 
insinuated ? 

In these days, when the domestication of literature is proceeding 
apace, and our standard of literary ability seemsanegative one, namely, 
to write nothing that young ladies may not openly discuss in their 
drawing-rooms, the marvellous story of Sarrasene will find little 
favour ;.and not because it is immoral, but because it is unconcerned 
with the accepted ideals of the nineteenth century, the tea-table, the 
curate, the young lady who wants to be married, &c. To the nine- 
teenth century the abnormal is intolerable, even frank sensuality 
receives a better welcome. And as education proceeds, natural taste, 
that is to say, individual taste withers, and man becomes blinder 
every day to the charms of the bizarre, and more intolerant to the 
exotic. But is not the strange, the perverse, the abnormal, the 
very heart of art, without which it cannot live, without which it is 
an inanimate thing? The abnormal is the heart of art, without 
which it may not palpitate, but must lie inert, even as a picture by 
M. Bouguereau. The abnormal is found in all great writers; it is 
not their whole flesh, but it is their heart. The abnormal must always 
be felt, although it may rarely form the subject of picture or poem. 
To make the abnormal ever visible and obtrusively present is to 
violate the harmony of Nature; to avoid the abnormal is to intro- 
duce a fatal accent of insincerity. But Balzac’s mind being abso- 
lutely pure, and his genius wholly valid, he was led to give the 
abnormal exactly the same prominence in the Human Comedy as it 
has in Nature; and his treatment and comprehension of it was no 
wise inferior to his treatment and comprehension of the great and 
primal emotions. Balzac has called genius a terrible malady: he 
was qualified to define it; yet there is a marked element of health in 
all great work. Shakespeare’s genius was unquestionably healthier 
than that of any of his contemporaries, yet he wrote the Sonnets ; 
Balzac’s genius was unquestionably saner than any of his contem- 
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poraries, if we except Hugo’s, and yet Balzac wrote La Fille aux Yeux 
d Ors, La derniére Incarnation de Vautrien, Une Passion dans le Désert, 
Seraphita and Sarrasene. Therefore it may be said that the final 
achievement of genius is the introduction and artistic use of the 
abnormal. 

It would be both interesting and instructive to analyse these 
strangest flowers of genius; but having regard for the suscepti- 
bilities of the public, especially that part of the public that reads 
the daily papers, I will turn at once to Massamilla, a story 
which is held in such high esteem by students of Balzac that 
it would be impossible for me to pass it without notice, 
although, in truth, I care for it not nearly so much as for Adieu, 
Pierette, Le Curé de Tours, or Une Vieille Fille. The romantic 
note which I hold to be one of the essentials of Balzac’s genius, 
and which pervades even his most realistic work, and without 
which it would not stand on a much lower plane, seems to me to 
have taken—well, very nearly taken, a vulgar turn in Massamilla 
Doni. The theme is a beautiful one, full of psychological interests 
of the rarest kind, but in this instance the master’s development of 
the theme seems to me a little doubtful; of this I am sure, that the 
same developments in other hands would have been quite intolerable, 
just as the developments Shakespeare gives to Falstaff’s love 
intrigues would have in any other hands drifted immediately into 
the very vulgarest vaudeville. Shakespeare’s genius saved his comedy, 
and Balzac’s genius has saved story ; but in this instance, I think, not 
so triumphantly. Emilio is a young Venetian whose whole fortune 
does not consist of more than sixty or seventy pounds a year; he 
lives in the palace of his ancestors amid precious marbles and works 
of the highest art, no portion of which he may sell. He is in love 
with Massamilla Doni as Dante was in love with Beatrice, and one 
night, after an ecstatic evening, as he returns home in his 
gondola he sees his palace decorated and lighted as if for festival. 
Thinking that it is some surprise that Massamilla Doni is prepar- 
ing for him he asks no question, but seats himself at the supper 
table which he finds spread with rare comestibles and wines. He 
eats and drinks so heartily that he immediately afterwards yields to 
an overpowering somnolence. Soon after a woman enters, a woman 
that “reminded you of a fantastic English engraving invented for a 
forget-me-not, une belle assemblée, or a Book of Beauty. The 
prince trembles with pleasure. ‘“ His soul, his heart, his reason 
turned from the thought of any infidelity; but the brutal and 
capricious infidelity dominated his soul.” And for envelopment of 
this theme, a young man hesitating between the real and ideal, 
Balzac chooses Venice—Venice, with all enchantments of time and 
history, lineage, gondolas, ‘palaces; and this Venice he clothes with 
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the music of Rossini’s Moses, the lamentations of Israel under 
Pharaoh’s lash being appropriate and symbolic of Venice under 
Austria. The woman who has entered Emilio’s palace is not alone. 
She is accompanied by a monster, and I give in its entirety Balzac’s 
description of this monster. Inevery writer we find passages which, 
although not very excellent in themselves, seem to reveal, as in a 
mirror, the strength and weakness of the writer’s genius. 





‘* Like that of Neapolitans, the costume of the unknown consisted of five 
colours, if the black of the hat is admissible as a colour; the trousers were 
olive, the red waistcoat glittered with gilded buttons, the coat verged upon 
green, and the linen inclined to yellow. This man seemed to have accepted the 
task of justifying the truth of the Neapolitan that Gerolamo always introduces 
into his theatre of marionettes. The eyes seemed to be of glass. The nose 
shaped like an ace of clubs was odiously prominent. The nose kindly 
covered a hole which it would be a libel upon man to call a mouth, and where 
showed three or four white tusks loose in their sockets, which lapped one 
over the other. The ears drooped by their own weight, giving to this man an 
odd resemblance to a dog. The complexion, apparently containing several 





metals infused into the blood according to the prescription of some Hippocrates, 
verged upon black. The pointed forehead, badly hidden by flat sparse hairs 
which fell like filaments of spun glass, crowned with red lumps a grotesquely 
comic face. In fine, although thin and of ordinary height this gentleman had 
long arms and broad shoulders; but notwithstanding these deformities, and 
although you would have said he was seventy, he was not without a certain 
cyclopedian majesty; his manners were aristocratic, and he had that air of 
security which belongs to the rich. For those whose stomachs were sufficiently 
strong to observe him his story was written by passions upon a noble clay that 
had turned to mud. You would have divined the great lord, who, rich in his 
youth, had sold his body to Debauch at the price of excessive pleasures. De- 
bauch had destroyed a human creature and made another to its purpose. Thou- 
sands of bottles had passed beneath the purple arches of that grotesque nose, 
leaving their lees upon the lips. Long and wasting digestions had carried away 
the teeth. The eyes had faded in the light of gaming tables. The blood was 
charged with impure principles which had exhausted the neryous system. The 
play of the digestive forces had absorbed intelligence. Love had scattered the 
brilliant tresses of the young man. Like a greedy inheritor, every vice had 
left its mark upon a still living corpse. When we observe Nature, we discover 
in her jests of a very superior irony ; Nature has placed toads next to flowers, 
and in such wise was this duke near to this rose of love.” 


“ Le style c’est ’homme ” is an old saw, and one that has been re- 
peated in and out of season : my excuse for citing it is that perhaps no 
better exemplification of it could be found were all literature ran- 
sacked for vindication of its truth. How easily we see the intellectual 
giant in this description, pushing forward in mad haste, crazed with 
ideas, impetuously fumbling for the right words, and finding expres- 
sion at last. To show my god as he really is I have translated word 
for word, preserving as well as I knew how every ungainly edge. 
Sometimes, it is true, I have not understood, and I admit my entire 
inability to understand, and therefore to adequately translate, the 
following phrase descriptive of the Duke’s mouth: “Et od se mon- 
traient trois ou quatres défences blanches douées de movement, qui se 
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placaient d’elles-méme les unes entre les autres.” The looseness of 
the original French is, of course, magnified in the translation, for in 
the original an association of ideas unites, or rather blends the 
words, as an effect of light blends the different parts of a landscape ; 
this enveloping film is, of course, removed in translation, and I have 
preferred to leave the body naked rather than to weave for it a veil 
upon my own loom. Yet I would not have it understood that I do 
not consider Balzac a great stylist; he made style with ideas, and to 
me, at least, it isimpossible to imagine that the passage in question 
would be better in any other form. Would it be better by the 
introduction of any of Thackeray’s simperings? Does any one think 
that any touch of George Eliot’s pedantry would be preferable to its 
vehemence ? 

sut to return to the story. The duke is the husband of Massa- 
milla Doni; he is a melomaniac; and the last pleasure left to him is 
music. The lady with him is a great opera singer, upon whom he 
expends fortunes, so that he may be able to accompany her voice 
on the violin, for certain harmonies convulse him with delight. 
The real title is Nostalgia: all the characters are suffering from 
some form of nostalgia, and that is why Balzac chose Venice for 
the scene of this tale. One alone is incurable. ‘The love of a 
fatherland that exists no longer is a passion for which there is no 
remedy.” But it would be profitless to follow the story into its 
many circumlocutions and tell how the great singer is persuaded to 
yic'd the young man to Massamilla Doni, and how Massamilla Doni 
is induced to descend from her palace of reserve and purity. The 
intrigue seems unworthy of the beauty of theme, so full of sug- 
gestion and divine possibilities, and we can only say that in other 
hands its loveliness would have vanished utterly in the vulgarity of 
the treatment. 

It may be argued that Vanity Fuir is superior to the Pére Goriot 
and that the J/i// on the Floss is a greater work than Eugenie Grandet, 
but it cannot be contended that Thackeray or Eliot, or even Dickens, 
came in their shorter works within range of such marvels as Jesus 
Christ en Flandres, Une Vieille Fille, La Maison Nucingen or any other 
handful of stories that may be gathered on the endless shore of the 
Human Comedy. The Human Comedy is littered with stories, and 
cach is a supreme invention, and each reveals absolute power to 
attain the end desired even if it be inexcusable. To write a novel 
without a love interest is a feat that only the very strongest may 
attempt, and this feat Balzac accomplishes whenever he chooses, as 
a matter of course. In La Maison Nucingen he sets himself a still 
more difficult task. As a party of friends are finishing dinner in a 
private room in a fashionable restaurant another party sits down to 
dinner in the room on the other side. The walls are thin, and 
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what they say is overheard. This dinner party consists, as Balzac 
puts it, of the four most celebrated vultures of Parisian society. % 
Their conversation fills sixty-eight‘closely printed pages; and they 
tear Paris, plunging their beaks into the very entrails, dragging 
them forth. After sixty-eight pages of the most astonishing con- 
versation, one cf the party says, “There is some one next door.” 
Bricou answers significantly, “‘ There is always some one next door.” 

The volume which contains Les Secrets de la Princesse de 
Cadignan commences with La Maison Nucingen, closes with a 
short tale, some half a dozen pages, called Facino Cane. Facino 
Cane, a Venetian nobleman, is, when the story opens, a poor blind 
musician who plays the flageolet at servants’ weddings. But he was 
in his youth the hero of many an adventure. He was imprisoned in 
a Venice dungeon, whence by the aid of a broken dagger he dug his 
way through the wall, and all the while he is digging he sees the 
darkness full of gold and diamonds, for he is, according to his 
account, gifted by nature with the faculty of seeing gold. He stops, 
he says now, before the jewellers’ shops, and the yellow of the dear 
metal flows through the empty orbits to his brain. After many 
months’ toil he reached the vaults in which the treasures of the Doges 
were concealed. Then he entered into a conspiracy with his gaolers, 
and escaped by the sea carrying a great part of the treasure with 
him. Being a writer of fiction myself I am not deceived by those 
superficial likenesses which are gathered by shallow critics and flung 
in the face of contemporary writers. Most foolish charges of pla- 
giarism were urged against Mr. Rider Haggard on the publication of 
She; he was even severely criticised for introducing verses not 
written by himself into one of his books. While the controversy 
was raging I remember wondering why the erudite Mr. Lang did 
not defend his friend by citing Balzac’s conduct in precisely similar 
circumstances. The sonnets and verses which Lucien is supposed to 
have written are not by Balzac. The names of the authors are, I 
believe, known, but be sure every student of French verse can read 
the name of its author in the last lines of that exquisite sonnet 


“La Tulipe.” 


‘* Mais la nature, hélas! n’a pas versé d’odeur 
Dans son calice fait comme un yase de Chine.” 


As plainly as the author of Les Emaux et Camées is recognisable 
in that last verse, that thief Dumas is seen stealing Monte Cristo 
from Facino Cane. I have no faintest notion as to the date of the 
first publication of Monte Cristo, but, were I possessed of all the 
riches of the Doges, I would stake all, yea, and my life to boot, 
that Monte Cristo was published after 1836. That is the date of 
Facino Cane. 
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The Human Comedy was produced amid maddening pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and in literary history there is nothing more pathetic than 
his account of his efforts to pay off his debts, yet they never led 
him into any prostitution of his genius. There is something 
strangely whimsical in the idea of writing Seraphita to pay off a 
debt. He often mentions in his letters that he has been working 
eighteen hours; that he rose at two and continued his cerebral 
debauch until noon. JBalzac died in harness, killed by the Hercu- 
lean task of improvising La Cousine Bette in six weeks. 

Many, no doubt, think that Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, and 
Goethe, were greater writers than Balzac. Personally I can imagine 
nothing greater, but that by the way. The point I should like to bring 
out clearly and distinctly is that if Balzac is not judged fit to dis- 
pute the highest place with Shakespeare, the only deficiencies that 
may be urged against him are verbal deficiencies. It is certain 
that of all imaginative writers he ruled over the greatest variety of 
subjects, peopling his vast empire with a greater number of human 
souls and ideas. It is certain also that the criticism of life contained 
in his fifty volumes is at once the most comprehensive, the most 
elaborate, the most philosophic attempted by any writer of imagina- 
tive literature, and these facts being granted, and I hardly see how 
they can be disputed, my point cannot be gainsaid—namely, that 
if the first wreath be given to Shakespeare it is accorded for purely 
verbal excellences. 

To secure great work two things, as Mr. Matthew Arnold said, are 
necessary—the man and the moment; in other words a man is great 
when all men are great. And Balzac lived when a concurrence of 
natural causes had combined to render France especially sensible to 
the reception of ideas. The revolution had loosened the founts of 
human thought; Napoleon had passed like a wild dream through 
Europe, the fields of conventionality were laid waste, religious, 
political, and literary, rendering the French mind again, as it were, 
virgin soil, ready and in season to receive the seed. In our own 
great literary epoch was it not evenso? Was it not the Reformation 
and the discovery of America which resulted first in Marlowe and 
then in Shakespeare? Balzac could follow the tale of the Napoleonic 
wars even into the life-disappointments of old maids, and write the 
history of one of nature’s greatest convulsions, even in the humblest 
of households. Balzac alone could epitomise Balzac, and he did so 
when he said, “The world belongs to me because I understand it.” 
To me there is more wisdom and more divine imagination in Balzac 
than in any other writer; he looked farther into the future than 
human eyes could see, and that I am finishing these pages with tears 
in my eyes, that I have written so many upon four short stories, 
and could have written as many more, so rich in thought is his very 
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slightest page, is a tribute to his genius, if such a rushlight as 
myself may pay tribute to such a miracle of glory as he. Some will 
deem this hysterical and exaggerated praise, but only those who do 
not know the master, or those who think they know him because 
they have read the Pére Goriot, To arrive even at a fragmentary 
and superficial power you must have read at least thirty of the fifty 
volumes which go to make up that city of thought so well named 
“The Human Comedy.” As God is said to have created Adam from 
a handful of clay, so did Balzac create the French novel. Flaubert, 
Zola, Daudet, Goncourt, Bourget, Maupassant, and Henry James 
have only taken and developed that part of Balzac which individually 
they superficially represent. ‘I am at a loss to say from what root 
Balzac sprang. To compare for a moment any of our novelists with 
him would be, as every man of letters knows, absurd! Shakespeare 
is the only writer that can be pitted against him, and as I under- 
stand criticism more as the story of the critic’s soul than as an exact 
science, I say that I would willingly give up Jlamlet, Macbeth, 
Romeo and Juliet, &c., for the yellow books. 





GEORGE Moore. 
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ZASTERN WOMEN. 


TueE prevalent idea amongst us concerning Eastern women is that 
they are a most unhappy set of creatures, who live in prisons, and 
only exist for the pleasure of those dreadful tyrants, their masters 
and husbands. European women visiting these harems or zenanas, 
as they are variously called in different parts of the East, all tell the 
same tale. They visit them by special appointment, gaze on these 
secluded females with a sort of dazed wonder, exchange a few phrases 
with them by means of an interpreter, and then think they know all 
about them. They cannot conceive that a life so different to that 
which they themselves are accustomed to lead—and which they are 
always in the habit of associating with the idea of happiness—can 
be anything but irksome. They judge these women by themselves, 
and assume that their ideas on all subjects must be similar. Thus, 
if they were prevented from revealing their countenances to every 
passing stranger; if they were prohibited from flirting—or at least 
from speaking—with male acquaintances ; if they were not allowed 
to appear at balls or theatres with the minimum amount of dress 
that is absolutely required by decency—they would consider them- 
selves fearfully ill-used and tyrannised over. Were such oppor- 
tunities of displaying their charms and reaping the admiration 
which is so dear to their souls denied them, life would become in- 
tolerable. And because with Eastern women such prohibitions are 
customary, they at once assume that they must be miserable, and 
pity them accordingly. 

As a plain matter of fact, this is not so. Covering her face when 
abroad is to an Eastern lady neither irksome nor a mark of subjec- 
tion. There is no law compelling her to do so; it is a custom which 
is consecrated by tradition and the social etiquette peculiar to Eastern 
civilisation ; and, moreover, it is a custom which she approves of 
thoroughly. By breaking this custom she would put herself out of 
the pale of good society; she would fall from the ranks of “ well- 
behaved women,” as the Arabs express it. In a like manner, in 
Europe there is no law compelling women to wear hats or gloves, or 
shoes and stockings, when out in public. Yet every woman with 
any pretensions to be a lady always does, and this without any idea 
of her being a slave. Any young lady running about the streets of 
London with bare feet and pretty ankles exposed to the gaze of man- 
kind indiscriminately would find herself no whit less harshly dealt 
with by her world than the Eastern woman without her face covered 
would be by hers. Her reputation would be attacked, and she would 
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lose caste—even if she escaped being summarily committed to a 
lunatic asylum. It is a curious fact that in Eastern etiquette much 
more importance is attached to covering the face than the feet. An 
Eastern lady squatting on a sofa will enshroud her features carefully 
from the passing stranger, but will allow her feet to remain bare to 
his gaze without the slightest uneasiness. For, as they say, the foot 
in all women is the same; but the face is different, and in it the 
special identity of the person is revealed; and it is this special 
identity of any particular woman which it is the aim of the Eastern 
social system to conceal from the public view. 

In other words, this covering of faces is a matter of social eti- 
quette, and one which is as much due to the initiative and desire of 
the women themselves as of the men. By means of it an Eastern 
lady enjoys privileges which her Western sister never dreams of, 
even if she would appreciate them. She sees every one and every- 
thing and is not herself seen! This enables her to go about every- 
where and with absolute freedom, without in any way destroying 
her sense of modesty or exposing her to the impertinent gaze and 
coarse remarks of bystanders. In Constantinople, in Damascus, in 
Egypt and Morocco, in Persia, and in the towns on the banks of the 
Euphrates, I have seen hundreds of ladies strolling about the bazaars, 
either singly or in company, attended by a few slaves, engaged in all 
the pleasurable sensations of shopping, without anybody knowing 
who they were, except that they were ladies, and as such to be 
scrupulously respected. For at the slightest word or sign of insult 
these armed slaves would turn and rend the offender, without incur- 
ring the slightest danger, either from the people around or from 
justice itself. For the man who interferes with the arrangements 
of the harem is without the pale of the law. 

That these harems are nothing better than prisons, therefore, is 
an idea devoid of the slightest foundation in fact. The ladies in 
them are free to do as they list, provided they do not expose them- 
selves. And this dread of exposure is inculcated in them as a matter 
of good breeding; not by the law of the land, but by the law of 
womanly purity, as they understand it. To them the woman who 
wilfully sacrifices this sense of decorous seclusion does so for the 
purpose of attracting the admiration of men other than her husband, 
and at once falls to the level of her who actually sacrifices her 
honour. She who desires anything wrong is pretty sure to do it, is 
their simple mode of reasoning. A Rotten Row, for example, in 
which is offered daily a feast of beauty—sprightly, languishing, 
and altogether charming—to every lazy lounger who thinks it is 
just worth his while to present himself at it, would to them appear 
a monstrosity. I must be understood to refer in this paper simply 
to the Mussulman population ; for amongst the various Christian 
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and other sects the harem system does not obtain to any degree 
worth mentioning. 

I was once showing some photographs of friends of mine to a 
Moorish lady. She did not try to conceal her astonishment at the 
fact that “well-behaved women,” as I had repeatedly to assure her 
they were, could be so bold as to have their pictures taken in this 
way to be exhibited to every chance acquaintance. But when we 
reached one taken in full evening dress, she seemed simply stupefied. 

“ Wallah!”’ she exclaimed, “ you are laughing at me. This is 
impossible! No modest woman could allow any strangers to see 
even a picture of herself with her bosom thus exposed. This must 
be some work of imagination, not the portrait of a real living woman.” 

But I assured her that she was mistaken. I explained to her the 
mysteries of a ball-room. 

“Then,” she exclaimed in high excitement, ‘may Allah curse 
her and her house and her offspring to all eternity! Shame on her!” 

Now this lady was no old and haggard maiden, such as even 
amongst ourselves is sometimes found to frown upon the gaily- 
dressed damsels around her, and to reprove, in the bitterness of her 
envy and loneliness, their mad and merry frolics. She was a young 
woman of eighteen years of age, herself a perfect type of the far- 
famed Moorish beauty, a wife for the last five years, and a mother 
of three children. The tone of her voice left no doubt on my mind 
as to the honesty and genuine character of her disapprobation. 

In other words, she regarded her Western sisters, who never cease 
pitying her condition, and are always busy forming themselves into 
societies for the relief of herself and her fellow-prisoners and slaves, 
with just the same amount of contempt and aversion as they them- 
selves are accustomed to regard the brazen figurante who nightly 
displays the charms of her limbs and person for the delectation of 
miscellaneous audiences reeking with the fumes of tobacco and 
whiskey ! : 

To obtain anything like a truthful insight into the lives and feel- 
ings of Eastern women, it is not merely necessary to pay them visits 
of ceremony and to talk to them through the medium of an inter- 
preter. It is indispensable, in the first place, to speak their own 
language, and that with a fluency and accuracy of accent that will 
cease reminding them of the fact that they are in contact with an 
infidel stranger. Further, it is imperative to rid oneself of the pre- 
posterous idea that our own social system is the only one compatible 
with a state of civilisation, or even intrinsically better than theirs, 
although it may be more suitable to our temperaments, and to the 
modes of life and thought which have been transmitted to us 
through long generations. We must descend from the position we 
have always been in the habit of arrogating to ourselves as superior 
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beings, else we shall never be able to see things from their point of 


code of social etiquette is a far more stringent one than ours. Their 
civilisation is of a different stamp, it is true: but let us not there- 
fore fall into the narrow-minded conceit of the Chinaman, who 
believes all people outside his own Celestial Empire to be bar- 
barians. These women are as proud of themselves and their institu- 
tions as we are of ours. And least of all are those missionaries, from 
whom we are accustomed to hear most about them, qualified to 
understand or form any reliable opinion concerning them. For 
they come to them previously saturated with the prejudices of their 
own religion and their own people. They start prepared beforehand 
to look upon the state of things amongst them as sinful and incom- 
patible with the demands of civilised human nature ; and they are 
continually on the watch to prevent their armour of prejudice being 
pierced. Their business is to fight against—not to study, Eastern 
customs. They go into harems, not to learn and to think, but 
simply to convert. And this they never succeed in doing in coun- 
tries where the Mussulman power is dominant. 

To obtain a satisfactory explanation of the Eastern system of social 
ethics—an explanation that will make us Westerns understand how 
it is that a state of things which is so repugnant to our ideas, and so 
utterly at variance with all our methods of procedure, should not 
merely have become accepted by these people, but even regarded by 
them in the same light as we regard ours, namely, that it is the 
best and the only one fit for people of discrimination and sense— 
we must consider for a moment the essential feature of the religion 
of Islam on which this social system rests. It recognises in man 
nothing of a transcendental nature. Both men and women are 
promised a future life; but their conception of this future life is 
very different from ours. It is nothing more than a repetition of 
their life here on a more voluptuous scale. Their promised pleasures 
are exactly of the same character as those in which they revel on earth ; 
the only difference being that the distressing sensation of satiety is 
there to be kept off from them in degrees varying with the place 
which the happy one has secured in the seven-storied paradise. 
Their bodies are the same, only perfected so far as to have become 
insensible to pain, disease, and things of the same disagreeable 
nature. There is something very solid and satisfactory about this 
arrangement, and they hunger for it as tigers do for the blood they 
have once tasted. There is nothing shadowy to them in this con- 
ception of heaven, such as might have given rise amongst them to 
difference of opinion and final rejection. There is nothing unplea- 
sant to them in the idea of Gehennam, for it only exists for un- 
believers. 


view. For these people are as civilised as ourselves; indeed, their | 
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It is this certainty—this absence of all matter for speculation, in 
his religion that makes the Mohammedan so true to it, and renders 
him proof against the uncertainties, however much more beautiful, 
of Christianity. Moreover, it never rises up in stern opposition to 
the impulses of his material nature. Mohammed—knowing huma- 
nity well—when devising the elaborate system of theology and 
ethics, with which he intended drawing the multitude to his banner, 
did not scruple to order his believers to do many things, and some of 
them arduous, to demonstrate their sincerity. Fasts, pilgrimages, 
and elaborate and wearisome methods of prayer and worship were 
enjoined on them ; but, on the other hand, he took care not to mul- 
tiply the things they were not to do. It is so much easier, in fact, 
for man to do than not to do. 

A description of Mohammedanism, or a comparison between it and 
Christianity, would be out of place here; but the above remarks I 
have deemed necessary to emphasise the fact, which is of consider- 
able importance in connection with the subject of this paper, that on 
these people their religion possesses a hold which is hardly conceiv- 
able by us. Ours is of such a nature that, having regard to the 
imperfection of humanity, we are forced in our social system to 
practically ignore it in many points. With them it is different. 
Their social system is, in the eyes of every man and of every woman 
amongst them, sanctified by the teachings of their religion. 

This religion exalts the physical at the expense of the spiritual 
part of man’s nature. It refuses to look upon him from any tran- 
scendental point of view. It regards his material reality as the 
main part of himself, and it endows his sensual pleasures with an 
intrinsically noble value of their own, apart from any other considera- 
tion. And these views concerning themselves are ingrained, not 
only in every man, but also in every woman of the Mohammedan 
races. And, moreover, they are constantly and actively influencing 
them every moment of their lives. 

If I have been fortunate enough to make clear to the reader the 
state of mind so uniformly present amongst these people, it will be 
at once evident to him that under such circumstances no civilisation 
amongst them could be possible without the harem system. An 
anarchical state of existence, wherein both polygamy and polyandry 
were customary, is the only alternative. This is what they them- 
selves believe: these are almost the very words in which I was 
answered by a Persian lady with whom I had been discussing the 
question. 

Let us glance back to our own social system, and we shall presently 
see that the difference between it and theirs is merely one of degree, 
and that this difference is due wholly to the difference that exists 
between the ideas we respectively hold concerning ourselves. Every 
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social system is based on a religion or theory concerning the con- 
stitution of the universe at large. In theory our social system 
regards man from a point altogether transcendental; because the 
religion which we acknowledge not merely exalts the spiritual nature 
of man at the expense of the physical, but goes much further, and 
inculcates a hatred and a loathing for the sensations of the latter 
when unaccompanied by a preponderating proportion of the former. 
Everything that is of the flesh is bad. Every action, to be at all 
acceptable, must be so permeated with and steeped in the “ higher 
instincts’ and the “ spiritual cravings” of our nature as almost to 
obliterate entirely the physical part of it. But in practice we come 
very far short of this ideal, and the result is a compromise between 
the two extremes. It is this association of a compromise with an 
extreme—of a state of society wherein both sides of human nature are 
recognised in equal proportions—tacitly if not openly—with a reli- 
gion which insists on regarding only one as of either importance or 
beauty that makes our position one of such change and instability, 
and liable to such dangers from the reaction of its own elements, in 
marked contrast to the quiet and monotonous life of the Easterns. 

Thus in Western society, though we not merely assume the exist- 
ence of the spiritual factor in man, but also attribute to it a vastly 
predominating influence in his thoughts and actions ; yet the customs 
in use amongst us sufficiently demonstrate our tacit recognition of his 
material organisation. A lady, notwithstanding a certain amount of 
freedom she may allow herself in her intercourse with the world, 
yet surrounds herself with a multitude of delicate mysteries—in her 
manner of living, in her dress, in her conversation, in her demeanour, 
in her feelings—which create around her a barrier, within the 
limits of which her “camaraderie” with the world ceases. And so 
great is the importance attributed in society to this ill-defined, but 
very real isolation, that the presence of it is sufficient to constitute 
one woman a lady, whereas the absence of it leaves another without 
any defined position. 

But what is the motive that induces her to screen herself in such 
measure from the garish light of publicity? In reality it is the 
same motive which induces the Eastern lady to look with such 
favour on the harem system, and to act in thorough sympathy with it. 
It is in both cases the same sense of modesty—the same instinctive 
apprehension of the enhancement of her value by the shielding of 
her womanly purity from anything that might sully it. And since, 
in consequence of her people’s views on human nature, the Eastern 
lady’s modesty is a good deal more sensitive, and has, moreover, a 
good deal more to be afraid of, her precautions are so much the 
greater. Toa male relative even she will not grant the mere con- 
tact of her hand. She would as soon think of jumping over the 
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moon as of allowing any man other than her husband to touch her 
lips with hisown! There is nothing indefinite in the duties incum- 
bent on her position. The line separating her from a worthless 
member of her sex is too sharply and distinctly laid down for her to 
entertain any doubt as to what she ought to do and what she ought 
not to do. The idea that the harem system is but a tyrannical 
device on the part of Moslem husbands to secure and dominate their 
women more completely is, then, preposterous. It is the outcome of 
superficial acquaintance with themselves, an utter ignorance of the 
elementary principles on which their social system is founded, and 
an absurdly conceited idea of the intrinsic value of our own institu- 
tions. 

Harems have further been described as hotbeds of vice. It has 
been lightly assumed that numbers of women thus shut up together, 
with nothing to do, and weighted with a sense of their position in 
the polity of the Eastern world, could not possibly escape sinking 
into a state of moral depravity. Such statements cannot, perhaps, 
be characterised as wilfully mendacious—but they are, all the same, 
untrue. They are theories evolved from the inner consciousness of 
people who have argued a priori from the very few facts with which 
they happen to be acquainted. All the premisses which lead them 
to the above fallacious conclusion I have already shown to be wrong. 
And as far as facts go, a comparison of the state of things amongst 
them with that amongst us in this matter cannot but cover with 
ridicule such ideas. Take some of the large Western towns, Vienna 
and Paris, for instance. According to the most recent statistics we 
find that, of the whole number of registered births, 51-5 per cent. 
in the former city and 28-1 per cent. in the latter were illegitimate! 
Even in the land of the “unco’ guid’’—in our own ultra-religious 
Scotland—the number of illegitimate births reaches the very respect- 
able figure of 10-1 per cent.! That these results are not—except in 
a very slight measure—due,to women of openly abandoned lives can 
scarcely need demonstration. Such stupendous facts reveal a state 
of morality amongst Western women which is hardly complimentary 
to Western civilisation, when compared to Eastern. Harem ladies are 
not all immaculate, but cases of misconduct amongst them are ex- 
tremely exceptional. Anything like the scandal and secret vice 
existing even amongst the highest classes of our social fabric, into 
which our papers, with their voluminous and sickening details, 
afford us from time to time a lurid insight, is not known amongst 
them. Their system of philosophy, by the very fact of its denying 
their possession of any spiritual nature, concentrates their attention 
on what they know they do possess, and makes them value it accord- 
ingly. I have seen in the various ‘“‘chowdaks”’ of the date mer- 
chants up the Euphrates as many as three hundred women in the 
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same place, all belonging to the lowest of the wild Bedouin tribes, 
all busy packing dates, working the whole day for the diminutive 
sum of threepence, poor, dirty, worn-out creatures, clothed in little 
better than rags, and yet scornfully and indignantly defending them- 
selves against offers of money, W hich would certainly not have been 
refused by the majority of their class in England, and would each 
of them have bought a dozen of the women employed in loading 
ships with grain in such Russian ports as Nicolaieff! Surely with 
such facts confronting us we cannot deny that Eastern women are 
at least as chaste as their Western sisters, and that their harems 
do not materially debase them. 

So great is the respect entertained by Moslems for the harem that 
any man attempting to violate it would run the risk of being torn to 
pieces by the enraged populace. It would be no matter of simply 
appearing in a divorce court, and enjoying the not unpleasant sensa- 
tion for a while of being an object of the greatest interest and adu- 
lation to some of the fairest and best in the land. No pasha even 
would dare to issue a search warrant against a harem. If a robber 
or murderer be ensconced therein, so much the better for him, and 
so much the worse for justice ; but the ladies’ privacy must not be 
sacrilegiously intruded upon. <A census of an Eastern town could 
never be taken for the same reason. 

Nor is the harem ever mentioned in a conversation between men. 
You never by any chance hear any questions concerning the health 
of any particular member of it. Such questions would be treated as 
an impertinence calling for prompt castigation. A man may be per- 
fectly ignorant as to the number of wives of an intimate friend of 
his. This complete exclusion of the subject from ordinary conver- 
sation is not due, as is generally supposed, to the contempt of them. 
Rather is it the sacredness with which they look upon them which 
prompts it. They do not themselves pretend to anything above a 
material nature, and therefore, they logically argue, the thought of 
woman in every man’s mind—except the one to whom she belongs 
—isa bad one. Regarding such thoughts as insulting to their harem 
ladies, they prefer not to raise the image of woman at all amongst 
themselves. Such refinement of homage is, perhaps, incomprehen- 
sible to the Western mind, which must, therefore, needs put an evil 
construction on it. 

Let us glance for a moment at the manner Easterns treat their 
wives, and then consider whether there is the slightest ground for 
supposing they look upon them with any less veneration than their 
Western brothers. Until within very recently, an English lady, on 
marrying, lost control over her property. From time immemorial 
Eastern wives have always retained complete control over their own 
property, and, moreover, have had the right to employ their own private 
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agents to manage their own affairs! An English wife has no place 
in her house wherein she can be sure of absolute privacy. Her hus- 
band may not merely follow her everywhere, but has even the right 
of breaking open the door if she refuses to let him in. An Eastern 
wife has but to place her slippers outside the door of her apartment 
to prevent the intrusion of every one, her husband included! An 
English lady of high degree marrying a man beneath that degree 
falls at once to his level, and has no more rights over him than any 
other wife would have. An Eastern lady, under the same circum- 
stances, has the right not merely to rule him, but all that belongs to 
him! An Eastern wife can always claim a legal divorce from her 
husband. ‘The law, however, cannot compel a man to divorce his 
wife; it is for him to pronounce the fatal words, without which no 
divorce is legal. But moral and pecuniary suasion seldom fail to 
succeed in making him do so. 

If a legal wife is divorced she goes home to her own friends, and 
not only can but does very soon marry again. The law requires her 
to wait three months. At the end of this time, if she is not enceinte, 
she is free. If enceinte, she must wait till her baby is born. After 
this she may either send it to its father or keep it. In the latter 
case the law compels the father to support it and herself, and after 
the child ceases to suckle from her she may marry again. 

Each man can take unto himself four legal wives, and concubinage 
is distinctly allowed by their religion. But the law does not permit 
a man to meddle with any slave of one of his legal wives. She has 
complete control over her own slaves, and can sell or give them away 
at her own pleasure. 

It may be thought that to be one of four wives is in itself an 
unhappy position. But if we glance back again at the peculiar 
ideas which permeate their lives and thoughts, we shall see that 
this by no means necessarily follows. With us it is an axiom that 
if a man truly loves one woman, he cannot love another. Whether 
our practice accords with this axiom is quite another thing. This falls, 
however, for the moment without our province. But with Easterns 
there is no such abstract idea of love. The refined emotion, which 
we are accustomed to designate as “pure” or “true” love, and 
which with us is not uncommon, is with them an exception. The 
case of the Moorish lady I have before referred to is the only 
example of such I have ever seen amongst them. She and her 
husband, though married already five years, were true lovers in the 
Western sense. She was his only wife. But ordinarily speaking, 
an Eastern woman never expects to engross a man’s whole affection 
for very long, and does not, consequently, feel so deeply hurt at his 
taking another wife as at first sight would appear natural to us. I 
have seen in many harems the different wives living together with 
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as much amity and absence of jealousy as can be conceived to exist 
between any three or four women who happen to live together. 

An Eastern lady has no choice in the selection of her husband. 
But neither, on the other hand, has the husband any choice in the 
selection of his wife. The affair is mainly arranged by the ladies of 
both families. If there is any hardship in the matter, it is he rather 
on whom it falls, for he has to pay to her father. certain sums of 
money, varying according to her degree, which he has no chance of 
having refunded in case she does not suit his liking, whereas, under 
the same circumstances, she returns home, after a divorce has been 
arranged, free to wed again. There is no difficulty about obtaining 
the divorce. Harems are expensive concerns, and he would be a fool 
who kept up a harem, with its scores of slaves, eunuchs, servants, 
and officials, all for the sake of a wife who had no love for him. 
Thus, if marriage is with them a little more of a lottery than it is 
with us, it is not, on the other hand, such a binding contract, and can 
soon be dissolved if disagreeable. 

As a matter of fact, however, polygamy is the exception. This 
statement may occasion a good deal of surprise, but it is true never- 
theless. Harems are luxuries which only the few can afford. A 
man could not very well keep one on the principle of economy. He 
could not make slaves and drudges of his wives, as his Western 
brothers are too often inclined to do. A man who keeps a harem 
which is badly arranged and ill provided with the necessaries and 
even luxuries of their life, and which therefore becomes a matter of 
public notice, surely loses caste amongst his fellow-men. 

The odalisques, or favourite slaves of a harem, must here be men- 
tioned. They occupy no defined position, and their tenure of office 
is very precarious. From being loaded with jewels, and the objects 
of anxious solicitude to their masters one day, they may be in the 
market for sale the next, shorn of all their ornaments. The legal 
wives may probably be quite unaware of their existence, and it is 
quite certain that their presence causes them no more uneasiness 
than the white odalisques swarming—let us say—in St. John’s 
Wood and other parts of London occasion the married ladies in that 
Western city. At any rate the Eastern lady, under such circum- 
stances, has not, besides the pangs of jealousy, the conviction forced 
on her that her husband has broken his vows to her, and is therefore 
a false-hearted hypocrite. For he never has made a pretence of 
everlasting affection for her, and she therefore never thinks of 
breaking her heart about it. 

As to the open vice which is so essential a feature in all our large 
cities—if not in every little place wherein our Western civilisation 
maintainsits sway—the votaries of which are so numerous, and have so 
recognised a standing in our society, that it taxes the ingenuity and 
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patience of our conscientious fathers of families to the utmost to 
prevent their pure daughters from coming into contact with them, it 
is utterly unknown in the East. I am now speaking of the real 
East—of the East which has not been contaminated by the intrusion 
to any extent of Western manners or Western people; not of the 
sea-port towns, which, by the admixture of all that is worst in the 
two races, have been converted into very hells upon earth. In 
Damascus, for example, a woman of light character parading the 
streets would be stoned to death! Such as do exist have to conceal 
their charms under well got-up disguises of old age, crippled, 
hideous, and miserable. And they are only present when either a 
certain number of Europeans happen to inhabit the place or when it 
is provided with a Turkish governor who has sojourned for some part 
of his life in Paris or some other great Western city, and has thus 
imbibed our notions on such matters, as occurred at the old and con- 
servative town of Busrah a short time ago. 

To relate in detail all the observations which have led me to hold 
the above opinions would be here out of place; but I think I have 
said enough to show that Eastern women are, on the whole, as well 
treated as their Western sisters—and moreover, that they are quite 
as happy. No one could for a moment maintain that if a highly- 
organised specimen of the Western woman were picked out, there 
could be found amongst Eastern women any one to match her in 
beauty, grace, purity, and that highly specialised sense which we 
love to think of as refined womanhood. But, on the other hand, 
amongst Western women there are many whose infamy and depravity 
of nature it would be as equally difficult to match in the Eastern 
world. Action and reaction are equal everywhere. Development 
cannot proceed apace without starting at the same time a retrograde 
course of degeneration. If the ideal aimed at is high, it cannot 
be astonishing that the majority fail to come anywhere near it, and 
many fall lower than if they had had no ideal at all to start with. 
The Easterns are content with the mediocrity and materialism of this 
earth. Their tread on it is firm and sure, and whilst failing to pro- 
duce brilliant results, their condition of morality is one of inherent 
stability. We, like Icarus of old, spurn that which is material from 
beneath our feet, and attempt to rise on wings of our own making 
towards the ethereal expanse overhead. May Heaven grant that we 
may not, like him, come crashing lower down than that level from 
whence we sprung, and with disordered minds and broken-up institu- 
tions, find ourselves wallowing once more amidst the filth of primitive 
savagery ! 

Horace Vicror. 







































































IN THE FORESTS OF NAVARRE AND ARAGON, 


Ar Roncesvalles, almost within a stone’s throw of the convent’s 
storied walls, begins a wooded and mountainous country, a suc- 
cession of forests divided by sierras of gradually increasing elevation, 
known in parts to shepherds, woodmen, and smugglers, but traversed 
by few roads, and broken only occasionally by patches of cultivated 
land, a country which stretches through Navarre to where the glacier- 
girt Maladetta looks down upon the Pyrenees of Cataluiia and 
Aragon. 

Into this forest country it was my purpose to penetrate, entering 
it at Roncesvalles and emerging at the other side of the Maladetta 
by the Val d’Aran. Leaving London on July 29th, I found myself 
at Roncesvalles about noon on August 7th in this year of grace 
1889. 

I had come up on foot through the Basque country, having left 
two days before the last Basque town, where I had obtained the 
necessary equipment for my expedition. This equipment consisted 
chiefly of a mule to carry my luggage and a man to act as guide 
and look after the mule. Considering that I had no choice, but had 
to take what I could get, I cannot complain of my companions. I 
was exceedingly fortunate in the quadruped. She was a handsome 
mule, bay with black points, standing about 15°3, and proved to be 
the most docile and amiable as well as the most active of her race. 
The biped was not equally satisfactory. He was a well-built young 
fellow, civil and quiet, a good walker, but by no means anxious to 
exhibit his powers. His title of guide was a misnomer, for he was 
absolutely ignorant of the country through which we travelled. 
Even as a muleteer his knowledge was limited, and my belongings bit 
the dust frequently the first three days, so little did he understand of 
the mysteries of fastening a load on a Spanish pack-saddle. 
| At Roncesvalles we stopped to bait the mule, and were in luck 
IF ourselves in getting a comparatively comfortable meal. 

It was nearly twelve years since I had visited Roncesvalles ; then 
a mule-path—as difficult as Spanish mule-paths commonly are—led 
up the pass from Valcarlos to the convent, and travellers were few. 
Now there is an excellent carriage-road, and tourists may come and 
goas they will; but with its seclusion the place has lost the atmo- 
sphere of old romance which once surrounded it and was its chief 
charm. 

We had some hours’ walk before us in order to reach Orbaiceta, 
where I intended to pass the night. As we left the inn, I learned 
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that a girl from Orbaiceta, who was about to return, would willingly 
accompany us as guide. Our way lay first through the forest of 
Roncesvalles, a dense wood of somewhat undersized beech, with 
occasional big timber, which became more and more frequent as 
we advanced. 

The mountain mists and rains had covered the huge beech-trunks 
with moss, and their roofing boughs let no light come through. 
The tender green twilight of the forest was deliciously cool and 
refreshing after the blaze of sunlight we had left outside. The 
ground was brown, thickly carpeted with dead beech-leaves, but the 
gnarled trunks and spreading branches were green not only with 
velvet cushions of moss, but with miniature thickets of fern, among 
which were the mountain polypody, and the delicate fronds of 
the oak-fern, while here and there the leaves of the wood-anemone 
covered with verdure the top of some lichened old tree-stump. 
From time to time one’s feet sank in vivid green carpets of fernleaf- 
moss, and in the little glades one had to push one’s way through 
luxuriant bracken. As we advanced we came on clumps of ancient 
holly and silver-stemmed birch-trees, bearded with grey lichen. 
Over broad spaces of shady ground a thick undergrowth of tiny 
beeches was shooting up. There was little colour in the green 
twilight of the forest. At a few places where mountain streams 
came babbling down, the purple foxglove spikes shot up among dark- 
green bracken. Nota sound was there in the stillness of the spacious 
forest, except at long intervals the cooing of some distant wood-dove, 
which, indeed, rather accentuated than broke the silence. The 
thirst for the forest world was upon me, long pent in London streets, 
and I drank it in insatiably, as one rescued from the stifling choke- 
damp of a mine drinks in the breath of heaven. 

Through the forest we wound our way in single file. The girl, a 
tall, strong mountaineer, with that erect carriage which comes from 
carrying water-jars poised gn the head, going along easily asa deer in 
front, showed the way, which, as there was not a trace of a path, we 
could scarcely have found ourselves. Emerging from the forest, we 
crossed some long slopes of open mountain under a blazing sun and 
without a breath of air moving. The grillos, or field-crickets, were in 
their glory, basking in the intense heat, and filling the whole moun- 
tain with their clear music. . 

The open mountain which we were now crossing was walled in 
everywhere by dark masses of forest. A thick undergrowth of 
shrubs, plants, and flowers glowed at our feet. Wild thyme in 
great purple beds, clover, geraniums, the gold of cinquefoil and 
cytisus, the purple vetch, the red snapdragon, the blue viper’s 
bugloss, various kinds of rock-rose, campanulas, with their delicate 
blue or violet bells, deep-coloured and sweet-scented clove-pinks, 
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aconite, mullein, large white wild roses, growing in great masses 
where the underwood was thick—these, and many a plant more, 
made bright the long slopes of the mountain until we reached the 
next forest. The songs of girls herding cows, and the continual 
tinkle of the cow-bells, gave life to the scene. 

The forests of Navalla and Lachaga (as far as I could distinguish 
the names) succeeded to the oper mountain, and we had to scramble 
along tortuous paths, winding over rocks and tree trunks along the 
steep mountain sides. The forest was still composed of beech, with 
occasional oak or chestnut. The sunlight, breaking through the roof 
of leaves, chequered with gold the grassy ground ; and the white boles 
of the giants of the wood gleamed, dappled here and there with golden 
moss. Golden moss, too, lay in long folds of deep soft velvet on 
narrow ledges of rock near the path. There was a dearth of good 
springs in the forest, but a wealth of delicious wild strawberries 
was within reach without leaving the path. One thing was 
wanting here, as throughout Spain. Songbirds there were none, 
the nearest approach to bird-music being the voice of an occasional 
wood-dove. I noticed, however, several large hawks hovering above 
the mountain side at one time, and occasionally a vulture would sail 
with broad wings across the sky. At last the forest ceased, and a truly 
Spanish landscape—a steep white waste of naked rock, dotted with 
a few juniper bushes—succeeded. Down this we followed a zigzag 
track worn in the stone, and soon, turning the shoulder of the 
mountain, the valley of the Irati river and the scattered roofs of the 
hamlet of Orbaiceta lay beneath our feet. 

The sun was a Spanish sun in August, not a cloud in the sky. 
There was no breeze, and by the time we reached the village we 
were in a melting state. At a house which had no sign that it was 
the posada, save a spray of withered pine, we unsaddled and fed 
the mule, and left the luggage. The roar of the near river coming 
up through the hot August air was an invitation too pressing to be 
disregarded, and, taking the guide to guard my clothes, I scrambled 
down the rocks to the water. A rude wooden bridge here crosses 
the Irati, which rushes in whiteness and fury through the narrow 
channels between the great grey rocks that trammel its downward 
course. Here and there are deep eddying pools in the waterworn 
stone. A little above the bridge there is a shoot for timber, for it 
is by this river when in flood that the great trunks are floated down 
to Pamplona from the forests of Salazar which begin a few miles up 
stream. The tall grey rocks that bordered the water were flooded over 
with a rippling tide of clematis, the deep-scented ivory-coloured 
blossom filling the air with fragrance, and the long veils of tendril 
and flower swaying in the wind of the falling water, where above the 
bridge the cataract comes leaping and roaring down. As we followed 
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up the stream the bed of the river opened out, and we passed 
through thickets of fragrant sweetbriar and deep beds of aromatic 
plants, till we reached a broad pool suitable for bathing. I was 
quickly in the water, swimming with intense enjoyment, after long 
hours of burning sunshine, which still beat down on us, in the swift 
cool stream. 

On returning to the posada dinner was ordered, a very simple 
matter, as there was no choice of dishes; we had, as one always has 
to do in Spain, to take what we could get. 

The posada, like the cther houses of the village, was solidly built of 
grey stone and oak black with age. It was roofed with shingles 
from the neighbouring forest. On the stone lintel over the doorway, 
the date and heraldic device of the owners was roughly sculptured. 
Entering, you found yourself in a sort of covered patio, with a floor 
of hard earth, strewn with fresh bean-haulms, among which several 
pigs were grouting. The kitchen, the stable, and the cellar opened 
upon this patio, and a black oak staircase led up to the first floor, 
which served as a granary, out of which led two or three bedrooms. 
The boards of this floor left large iutervals through which I could 
hear from my bedroom the mules munching their maize in the long 
stable below. Throughout the house heavy wooden shutters took 
the place of glass. 

The kitchen, a large room which also served for dining-room, had 
the usual hood to carry the smoke through the roof from the open 
hearth. On the hearth was a wood fire, seated as far as possible 
from which I watched the preparation of dinner. The posadero’s 
wife, a kindly comely woman, assisted by a girl managed the cookery 
and laid the table. As the dinner as well as the inn was typical of 
my experience in Navarre, a brief description may be permitted. 

Soup was prepared in an earthenware pipkin by covering some 
layers of bread with water and strong-flavoured olive oil and stewing 
the mixture, with which jn spite of many pressing invitations I 
never meddled after a single incautious mouthful. Stringy and ill- 
kept chops of lean mutton followed, cooked or rather charred by the 
simple process of raking out the red-hot embers and laying the meat 
directly upon them. [Beans stewed in oil came next; then strong 
sheep’s milk cheese ; and there was abundance of dark red Navarrese 
wine, a sort of coarse Burgundy, to wash down food which would 
have been otherwise rather difficult to swallow. The innkeeper and 
his son, a boy of seven years old, dined with us, my man and myself 
sitting side by side. The innkeeper’s wife, though I pressed her to 
join us, looked after our wants and satisfied herself with a few 
morsels eaten standing when we had finished. The boy, an intelli- 
gent and somewhat impish youth, drank wine freely and was also 
supplied with aguardiente, the coarse brandy of the country, in spite 
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of his mother’s not unreasonable remonstrances. The father, a good- 
humoured sensual-looking man, himself a votary of the bottle, 
encouraged the boy to drink and was highly delighted when the 
youthful rebel refused absolutely to go to bed. The mother, how- 
ever, supported by a strong suggestion on my part that the boy 
would be better in bed, a suggestion which at once silenced the 
father, seized the rebel and dragged him off kicking and yelling. 
She afterwards returned and was persuaded to take a seat at the table 
and join in the conversation, when her questions and remarks showed 
far more intelligence than was to be found in her husband, who 
together with my servant showed an astonishing capacity for aguar- 
diente, at which they sat till late into the night. 

Next morning in spite of the remonstrances of my man, who did 
not like the prospect of a journey through the lonely forest, I pushed 
along the course of the river, making for Isaba, though I had no 
hope of reaching it that night. I intended to camp out in the 
forest, a plan which increased my muleteer’s opposition. The mule- 
path, a mere track worn in the stone, led along the left side of the 
river. It was blazing hot. The sunlight fell like liquid fire on the 
white rocks, which gave back the heat to the windless air. At the 
other side of the river the forest had already begun but our path 
was absolutely unshaded ; the woodman’s axe had spared not a single 
tree. There was, however, a sense of coolness in the murmur of the 
river below; and in the deeper pools I could see the trout swimming 
about where I would have gladly been. From time to time strong 
streams of ice-cold water burst from the mountain side beneath our 
feet and served to slake our thirst. 

The halts to rearrange the mule’s load were frequent. The horse- 
flies were thick as swarms of midges, and the great yellow mule-fly, 
with his projecting green eyes, was busy. Neither man nor beast 
escaped their attentions, and there was nothing for it but to press 
on and hope for better things when we entered the forest. 

After a long spell of walking in the unbroken sun glare the path 
began to wind among patches of forest, and suddenly a delicious and 
familiar scent apprised me of the neighbourhood of man. It was a 
mountain hut made of and slated with wood, round which hay- 
making was going on, and filling the air with the refreshing scent 
of mountain hay full of clover, cytisus, and thyme. 

We hastened on; and soon after the path was lost in the deep 
forest. 

‘he change from the white sun glare and the blaze of heat to the 
cool green twilight of the woodlund was like a change from the 
tropical to the temperate zone. It was indeed a change from one 
world to another. The forest world was around us, and the world 
where the sun reigned supreme was past. Though there was no 
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song either of bird or cicada this forest world was not without its 
music. The roar of the unseen river bursting down its steepening 
gorge far below came up through the sea of verdure, softened by 
its medium as was the strong sunlight that filtered through the 
green canopy of beech leaves. Supremely restful both to eye and ear 
was the cool forest light and the forest muffled murmur of the water. 
And if the living columns of the tree-trunks which support the 
high-branching roof, and the subdued light, and the deep sweet 
music of the rock-organs, which respond to the sure strong touch of 
the river, suggested an obvious comparison, the comparison was 
certainly not to the advantage of the cathedral. The cathedral, like 
the forest, appeals to the religious sense in man; but there is a breath 
of life, an atmosphere of mystery, in the forest, which no art can give 
to the senseless stone. The forest aisles are not measured or bounded, 
but melt away mysteriously into infinite distance: their many-centuried 
pillars and roofs, their pavements of emerald moss, are more beau- 
tiful than anything the work of men’s hands can show; their river- 
music ceases never; and the sense of serene life which breathes from 
every part of such a temple of nature, is intensified by the free and 
joyous movements of the denizens of the forest; the quick golden- 
green lizards flashing across the mossy ground, the graceful roedeer 
passing like brown shadows, a moment seen, then gone. 

Our path wending through the green world of forest above the 
river now began to be broken by steep barrancos or glens, down one 
side of which we scrambled and up the other, and our exertions in 
the shady and hot atmosphere of the wood, which had only seemed 
cool as compared with the furnace of sunshine outside, made the 
cool sound of the river irresistible. Accordingly, having descended 
into a broad barranco, we followed it to the river, and were for- 
tunate enough to discover at no great distance a suitable pool for 
bathing. 

It was a secluded spot, inaccessible save for a narrow ledge of 
wave-washed rock, along which none but a mule as docile as ours 
would have consented to climb. This ledge lay along the base of a 
precipitous cliff, and an almost precipitous cliff hundreds of feet in 
height faced it at the opposite side. On the near side the rock-wall 
ended in a little glade; this glade was carpeted with grass of a vivid 
green, due to the perpetual moisture of the spray. Over the rock- 
wall at the near side of the water the clematis rooted in the lower 
ledges snowed down its clouds of blossom, which looked white till 
your eye compared them with the foam of the water, when they 
showed a rich yellow hue, hanging like veils of old Barcelona lace 
over the rocks, sweeping the green velvet of the grass and filling 
the air with faint fragrance. A keener sweetness came from the 
golden bugles of a curtain of honeysuckle blossom over which a 
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humming-bird moth was hovering, feeding as he flew on the nectar 
within. Such a scene might well have suggested Calderon’s beau- 
tiful thought—*“ 3 Que mucho si en tal calma aves fuentes y flores 
tienen alma ?” 

Great boulders of grey rock, cushioned here and there by bronze- 
hued velvet moss, bordered the glade towards the river. At the 
opposite side the cliff just above the pool rose up in ledges fringed 
with hazel and beech growing wherever they could find root-hold. 
Up and down the gorge above and around the spacious forest closed 
in the sky. Some distance beyond the fall a mighty silver fir rose 
mast-like in height, but feathered to the base, a dark pyramid amid 
the light green sea of beech foliage. 

The pool itself was of pellucid water, sapphire-blue with depth 
except where, near the fall, the bubbles rose white through the 
blueness. It was a sensation not to be forgotten to lie in the ice- 
cold crystal, letting oneself be carried down the pool by the rush 
of the river, or to sink down into the depths seeing with dim eyes 
the mysterious under-light of the water world, or to float on one’s 
back looking up to the blue sky, surrounded by that incomparable 
scene. The moments in which the lover of nature is most nearly 
made one with the nature he loves, when he is as it were, “‘wedded 
to this goodly universe in love and holy passion,” are surely such 
moments as these. 

When at last, all reluctantly, I left the cool embrace of the water, 
and was resting on a boulder by the brink, I was interested to find 
that my visit to this secluded retreat had not passed unmarked by 
the feathered owner of the place. A water-ouzel on arock some little 
way upstream was quietly surveying my operations, I presume, with 
approval, for the ouzel is even fonder of water than the most 
amphibious of men: he dashes through the water after his food, 
nests in some nook protected by the falling spray, and no matter 
how long he may be followed, and how often he may be startled, 
keeps to the stream, which is at once his hunting-ground and his 
home. This particular ouzel surveyed me for about a minute and 
then there was a white flash from the stone and he was gone. 

Rising by steep zig-zags from the river, we re-entered the forest, 
and following the path as before, passed after a time cliffs of naked 
white rock, rising like towers, six or seven hundred feet in height, 
islanded in the green sea of forest. Barranco after barranco filled 
with big timber-trees opened up out of the broadening valley in 
which our way lay. The green beech forest began to be dotted 
with dark pyramids of silver fir. Tall silver firs with silver beards 
of lichen hanging from every bough sentinelled our path, and at last, 
having once more climbed the mountain side we looked down on the 
grassy slopes of a broad valley, and the long reaches of the river 
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backed by a ruined castle, all closed in by walls of forest-clad 
mountain. 

Winding down into the valley we waded the river, here a quiet 
enough stream, babbling over a broad sandy bed, and climbing the 
opposite side found ourselves at a rough but clean cottage a little lower 
down than the ruins, where the Guarda del Monte, a sort of forest- 
guard, made us very welcome. I wished to push on; but as it was 
now near sunset, and as the next house towards Isaba would take 
six hours’ hard walking to reach, I settled to stay the night, and to 
start early in the morning, with the Guarda del Monte for guide, to 
walk through the forest to Isaba. 

Having fed the mule, and made a somewhat scanty meal ourselves 
on bread and wine, I left my man to discuss the aguardiente and went 
up to the ruins, the view from which over the long valley and the 
vast amphitheatre of forest suggested that the builders who had 
placed it there had had taste beyond their generation ; though their 
very name was long ago forgotten, and Pedro, the Guarda, a master 
in woodcraft, his proper business, could only conjecture that it was 
a Castello de los Moros—the Moors being made responsible by the 
peasantry, in many parts of Spain and especially in this region, for 
the most manifestly medizval or modern architecture. The green- 
sward from the ruins slopes softly down to the river, from which 
comes up perpetually a musical murmur, sweet and low. Out of 
the valley open the loveliest glades, fern-clothed ‘or green with the 
softest grass ; and all around rise the many folded mountains, clothed 
from base to brow in light green beech forest, out of which climb 
darkly the shadowy masts of pine. As I watch the sun disappears 
behind the western mountain walls, the mists and clouds begin to 
creep like smoke along the mountain sides and into the higher 
barrancos; and, though it is not yet night, the bat-time has come, 
and all along the river those swallows of the night, issuing from 
their hiding-places, hawk up and down after their insect prey. 

teturning to the house I found that the Guarda del Monte had 
been busy with his net in the river, and a dish of trout lay on the 
table. This was fortunate us there was nothing else to eat but an 
ill-kept wild boar ham, not very successfully cured in the chimney, 
which consisted of a barrel-shaped hole in the roof with sides of 
wood carried down to within} six feet of the hearth-stone—a huge 
stone flag in the middle of the room. The Guarda’s wife, a sturdy 
Amazon, with a sharp tongue, but good-hearted and genial withal, 
toasted bread on the red-hot embers, fried the trout in olive-oil, and 
then some thick strong-smelling collops of wild boar in the same 
ubiquitous liquid, and a dinner fit for a forester was ready. 

There was plenty of wine—far cheaper there than milk is in England 
—to wash down the food ; and Pedro, finding I knew something abou 
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sport and the habits of wild animals, was eloquent in his accounts of 
boar, wolf, and roebuck shooting. The winter with its deep snows 
is the time for sport in this vast forest. Then, he said, we can track 
them by their traces in the snow; they come down to the valleys ; 
the wild boar are on the search for food, and the wolves lope round 
on the chance of picking up a stray sheep. There were, he told me, 
no bears now, though when a boy he had seen them a little higher up 
in the hills. After supper two carabineros, who were stopping here 
to stop the smuggling from France, came in and were soon on‘ the 
best terms with me when they found that I knew their native 
village in the sierras of Alicante. The kitchen, however, became 
oppressively hot. I said good-night early and went up the valley 
instead of going to bed. 

It was a windless night : the air, though warm, had caught the moist 
freshness of the river, and the cool scent of the vast forest coming in 
gradual waves down the valley was a luxury to breathe. Not a 
sound was audible except the ceaseless music of the water. Over 
the river bats were still hawking to and fro: great silver moths 
fluttered by, visible in the clear obscure, and after them came the 
night-jar, like a gigantic swallow, gliding past, and disappearing 
the next moment in the darkness of the lower glen. The moon was 
still young, and the thin veil of cloud which just sufficed to hide the 
sky let no light through; so that as the night advanced the valley 
grew darker, but never so dark that the eye, adapting itself to 
the conditions, could not distinguish its surroundings. Following 
the river up into the forest, I sat down on a mossy bank and let the 
quiet night and the spirit of the great forest steal into my being. 
At such a time, when the senses are satisfied, and the mind begins to 
work, it is natural to compare the charms of society and solitude. 

At first the verdict will be with Andrew Marvell— 

‘* Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude.” 

This will, of course, be especially the case when one has been living 
in the midst of the many, with commonplace people who do not 
understand one’s aspirations and interests, whose views are at 
variance with one’s own. Such society is really the most trying 
isolation, and to leave it in order to be “made one with nature ” is 
in fact to exchange solitude for society; but there comes a time 
when one feels with Shelley the need of human sympathy: “How 
sweet ! did any heart now share in my emotion.”’ And the sense of this 
need of silent companionship (for one does not wish a companion to 
talk to) is perhaps the last word that one takes away from lonely 
communion with primeval nature. 

It was late when I returned to the forester’s cottage, but I could 
not sleep; the first cocks crowed about two o’clock, while it was 
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yet night ; and at three o’clock as the dim light was already coming 
through my open window, I put on my sandals and left the house 
quietly without disturbing anyone. I went down to the river, and 
a swim in a pool that felt as though it had been iced, and the 
delicious freshness of the dewy air, made me feel as fit as if I had 
had the traditional eight hours’ sleep. As I hada good two hours 
at my disposal, I made my way up a glen lower down the valley. 

There is a charm in the woodland world at dawn which more than 
compensates the slight effort of early rising. Old Chaucer, the 
father of our English love of nature, as of our English poetry, 
knew this— 


‘** And up I rose three hours after twelfe, 
About the springen of the day, 
And on I put my gear and mine array 
And to a pleasant grove I gan passe, 
Long er the bright Sonne uprisen was’! ” 


Nor was this early walk of his anything exceptional. He tells us, 
in a poem where our modern love of nature is anticipated, that, for 
the love of the flowers,—it was indeed to gaze upona single flower— 


‘* In my bed there daweth me no day 
That I nam uppe and walkyng in the mede.” 


And so, as I walked through the dewy grass and fern, I brushed 
the misty seedpearl from the low-feathering beech-trees, I seemed to 
have the poet with me going forth to hear the nightingale :— 
‘¢ And right anone as I the day espied, 
Ne longer would I in my bed abide; 


But unto a wode that was fast by 
I wente forthe alone full prively.” 


And certainly the wood in which I found myself, if it had not the 
nightingales (being August it was at any rate too late to hear them 
sing), had beauty such as would have delighted the susceptible heart 
of the author of the Boke of Cupide. The dew was on the forest un- 
touched as yet by a single sunbeam, for, though it was now broad 
daylight, the sun had not climbed above the eastern mountain tops. 
The grass and fern of the forest glades were hung with delicate silk 
threads, thicker indeed than gossamers, and hung with diamonds 
of dew, the largest flatter brilliants in the centre of each web, de- 
creasing in size with the utmost regularity as the distance from the 
centre increased. This was of course caused by the depression of 
the web in the centre, which made the dewdrops run together. 
The dew hung in pearly drops on the delicate tips of the emerald- 
coloured fern-leaf moss, and gathered in soft grey veils over the 
feathery fringe of seed-bearing grasses on the open ledges where few 
trees found roothold at the side of the glen. The light green of the 
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beech contrasted with the vivid green of the fernleaf moss and the 
deep green of the bracken; while here and there, in reach of a 
rivulet’s spray, glowed great bosses of soft deep moss like the finest 
velvet in texture, and with golden lights and emerald shades in it 
like the ruffled breast of a humming bird. The great beech-trees 
stood like guardians round these glades, making a wall of verdure 
that reached right down to the deep bracken that sandalled their 
feet. The delicate earth scent filled the air. All was still. The 
sun had not wakened to active life the insects or the wild dwellers 
in the woods. Looking through the vistas of leafy boughs into 
each secluded glade, one would hardly have been surprised to see 
one of the woodland creatures of Greek fancy, Dryad or Faun, 
amid those lonely lawns and many centuried trees. With the sun- 
rise came a light intermittent breeze, which just stirred the beech 
forest, making 
‘* A soft eye-music of slow-moving boughs.” 

When I got back to the house, I found the good wife toasting 
bread on the red-hot embers, and her husband and my man already 
discussing their breakfast. This consisted of raw aguardiente, a potent 
native brandy, to strengthen the stomach, as they explained, fol- 
lowed by cups of black coffee. A charming little boy, between three 
and four years of age, answering to the name of Julian, was the 
third in this characteristic breakfast. He too had his little glass of 
spirit and his cup of black coffee, and this, though I found there was 
plenty of goats’ milk, of which I promptly secured a bowlful. Julian 
made friends with me at once and sat on my knee. He liked some 
chocolate I produced, but entirely despised the milk I was drink- 
ing. His father appeared to be proud of his son’s tastes, and 
smiled at my warnings. Breakfast over, the mule was saddled and 
loaded by the forester, who was an adept at that work; and, after 
paying something more than the trifling charge our worthy hostess 
wished to make for our lodging and entertainment, we shook hands 
and parted, her husband accompanying us as guide. 

Our way at first followed the course of the river, now thundering 
among gigantic boulders, now gliding quietly over soft brown slopes 
of rock that gleamed a golden brown through the shallow water. 
Steep walls of forest-clad mountain rose on either side. The uni- 
versal beech soon began to alternate with silver fir. In this part of 
the forest no trees are cut at all. The trees that are blown down 
supply sufficient firewood to the forester, and there is no sale for 
wood. There were indeed numbers of trees long fallen and over- 
grown with moss across or near our path. We walked as usual in 
single file. The forester led the way. He was a tall, sinewy, dark- 
complexioned Navarrese, without an ounce of superfluous flesh, and 
with his rifle on his shoulder, and his long springy stride, looked 
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every inch a man. He wore the usual dress of the country. A 
rough shirt and trousers, a Basque bereta on his head, and sandals 
on his naked feet. As this part of the wood was full of large 
vipers and we all wore sandals we kept a sharp look out. More than 
once we saw the flat head and the great black coils of the venom- 
ous thing sunning itself on some great stone, and more than once 
the forester was tuo quick for the snake. The primitive enmity 
against the serpent’s seed was so strong in this son of Eve that, 
unable to persuade him to put the vipers he surprised out of their 
pain, I had to finish them off myself. He told me a good deal about 
the habits of the snakes: more to the south, towards Tudela, there 
is a big yellow viper which the people eat after they have cut off the 
head and declare it is as good as chicken. I think his story is not 
improbable, as so scanty is the supply of flesh obtainable, even in 
Aragon, that at the mountain posadas I saw them eating frogs, not as 
a delicacy, but as a necessity of life. The forest through which we 
were walking was absolutely solitary, never once did we see man or 
any sign of man, except an occasional tree burned as it stood to supply 
a night’s firing without trouble of felling it. There was but little bird 
life. The harsh voice of the graja (jay) was heard from time to time 
and once or twice I caught sight of its bright plumage. On one or 
two open pools on the river, the swifts were circling, dropping grace- 
fully to drink, as they perform all the operations of life, on the wing. 
Once we saw a kestrel or wind-hover poised above a glade at the 
other side of the river, and several times the broad vans of a Pyrenean 
vulture moved slowly across the blue. Of insects there was no lack. 
Gorgeous dragon-flies sailed up and down above the river in the 
more open parts of the valley: butterflies of splendid hues were not 
uncommon; but our old enemies, the horse and mule flies, were 
neither so numerous nor so troublesome as before. 

And now the stream divided and, following a branch to the right. 
we climbed a deep barranco, in which the view was so far open 
that we could see over the trees, the mountains rising tier above tier, 
fold beyond fold, up to the higher summits, scarfed with white 
cloud and blue in the distance. The silver fir had quite superseded 
the beech as the giant of the forest. The scarlet berries of the moun- 
tain ash made a glow of colour here and there in the universal green. 
Underfoot, foxgloves and a strange plant, with corymbs shaped like 
the elder’s but scented like hawthorn blossom, gave variety at intervals 
to the mossy or leaf-strewn ground. Wild strawberries of delicious 
flavour grew in profusion over the rocks and tree stumps, but I was 
alone in my liking for them. Neither the forester nor my man 
would touch them, and, indeed, speaking generally, they go to waste in 
Navarre even more completely than blackberries do in Ireland, The 
pace at which we travelled had greatly improved since we followed 
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the forester, who walked up the steepest barrancos at above four miles 
an hour without losing breath or turning a hair, while we toiled 
panting after him as best we might. About noon we rested on a low 
hill-top free from trees where there was a slight breeze from the 
higher mountains, a refreshment we had not felt for days. There 
we smoked and talked over the best spots for wild boar and the 
chance of getting a shot at wolves in the great forest. 

A vast amphitheatre of forest beyond forest, and mountain rising 
above mountain, lay around us. The higher mountains, thinly 
streaked with dazzling snow, rose blue in the distance, the nearer 
mountains showed a deep violet where the shadows lay in the hollows 
of the glens; while the open grass slopes were green or shifted their 
tints from green to gold, as a wind of light moved over them. As 
far as the eye could reach there was no sign of man or the works of 
man. 

On the hill-top where we were resting the sun fell with full force, 
and the cicadz filled the air with their merry music. 

One of the characteristics of open-air life in Spain is the 
important place in the music of the country which belongs to 
the cicada or gri/io as he is called. His chirring song (in the south 
he is called the chicharra), which is both clear and sweet, is the 
prevailing sound in the spring and summer, not only all day, but late 
into the warm nights. The Spaniards love the music, and even keep 
the insect-singers in cages as we do birds. This, too, we know, was 


the custom among the Greeks. The cause of the high estimate of 


the cicada’s music is, in Spain, I think, the scarcity of song-birds. 
Though I heard nightingales in June in some of the Pyrenean forests 
some years ago, I came on scarcely any song-birds, indeed, on 
very few birds at all during my expedition in an undisturbed forest 
country, which might have been expected to be full of them. Scarcely 
any birds I saw, but with this exception, that birds of prey were every- 
where exceedingly numerous. Hawks, kites, and vultures were to be 
seen daily. The absence of game-birds—shot down mercilessly on 
the ground or in their nests in season and out of season—leaves the 
song-birds to supply the food of the birds of prey, which breed 
unmolested, as no one thinks of wasting powder and shot on them. 
Thus the absence of our English love of sport, and consequently 
of game-laws such as we have in England, results in the increase of 
birds of prey and the extermination by them of the song-birds, while 
the absence of song-birds leads to the high estimate of the musical 
powers of the cicade. As fur the game-birds, it is pretty certain that 
if they had a voice in the matter they would much prefer to be pre- 
served and to pay at last with a speedy death on the wing for their 
protection from hawks and kites, rather than to be left to be torn to 
pieces by their winged foes without any close period either against 
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them or against the occasional efforts of the unsportsmanlike Spaniard 
who deliberately pots them on the ground and in a lump if he gets 
the chance, or even in the breeding season on their nests. Whether 
this reason for the love of the cicada’s song in Spain could be applied 
to the Greek love of the song of the rér7:é, I will not venture to say, 
remembering the nightingales of Colonus in Sophocles and the Birds 
of Aristophanes. The Greek love of the cicada’s song shows 
throughout the literature from Homer to Theocritus, and is nowhere 
more charmingly displayed than in that poem in The Anthology 
in which Eunomus tells of his victory in lyre-playing over Spartis, 
how when one of the strings broke a cicada alighted on his lyre 
and supplied with its note the place of the broken string, and how, 
a victor by the cicada’s aid, Eunomus commemorated in brass the 
achievement of the little songster. Browning’s use of this story in 
“Tale” is, as all lovers of his thoughtful verse know, exceedingly 
happy. 

The half-hour’s rest over, we pushed up the barranco, that held 
the headwaters of the river, and then began the ascent of the 
mountains, rising gradually by long zig-zags out of the forest 
world into a treeless region, where, if the sun beat down on 
us, the air was cooled by an occasional light breeze from the 
Alpine world above. We now saw heather and heath, and occa- 
sional clumps of Alpine Rhododendron, the flowers of which were 
generally just over, though now and then a patch of rosy colour 
showed where some late blossoms had not yet yielded to the 
parching sunrays. In our long climb over the mountain walls, 
which seemed to increase in number as we advanced, we would have 
been sorely tried for want of water, but that the forester knew every 
spring in all that pathless region, and knew also to perfection which 
fountain-head was the coldest. This generally proved to be some 
tiny basin into which the water came slowly drop by drop, and lay 
in the fern-curtained darkness, as cold as ice and clear as crystal. 
For judgment in the quality and coldness of water, commend me 
to the mountaineers of Navarre and Aragon, who would turn with 
disdain from the water that passes for excellent in London, or 
indeed, in any part of England. The poorest mountaineer will 
willingly send a long distance for the drinking-water of his house, 
though he may have a stream which in England would be con- 
sidered remarkably clear and cold, within stone’s-throw. 

It would be tedious to record the discomforts of every inn and 
the events of every day. Enough that five days after I found myself 
in Aragon, having first parted cheerfully enough from my Basque 
muleteer, and not without great regret from the mule, who had main- 
tained her character for sweetness of temper, sureness of foot, speed 
and bottom, beyond my highest expectations. 
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The change in the scenery and entire flora from Navarre to 
to] 


Aragon was like a change from one continent to another. The § 
change in the character and costume of the peasantry was scarcely J 
less. The Navarrese are a far more genial people, with a light- 
heartedness and an almost effusive friendliness which is entirely J 
foreign to the Aragonese character. In Aragon you hear none of 
the light jesting so common in Navarre. The Aragonese moun- 
taineer is a man of sterner mould. He is silent, serious, almost 
solemn, and thus in keeping with the scenery among which he 
dwells. That scenery is stern, savage, but far more grand than 
anything in Navarre; it must be remembered that Zaragoza is 
Aragonese, and the men of Aragon have not forgotten the great 
siege so well sustained for freedom by undisciplined men and 
women against the trained armies of France. The soft and spreading 
beech is characteristically the tree of Navarre; the rugged pine, of 
Aragon. The Navarrese wears the blue Basque Jdereta and the 
alpargatas, or hemp-soled Basque sandals; but otherwise his attire is 
not noticeable. The strong individuality of the Aragonese moun- 
taineer shows itself even in his dress. This is composed of tight 
light blue velvet knee-breeches not reaching to the knee, and 
showing loose white drawers that are gathered just above the 
knee ; full stockings or gaiters of brown or black wool. spun as it 
comes from the backs of the mountain sheep ; sandals, a short waist- 
coat of blue velvet, a loose white shirt with full sleeves, a handker- 
chief wrapped round the head, with a black sombrero above, and a 
violet-coloured faja or sash wrapped round the waist. The women, 
though their dress is less picturesque than the men’s, are like them 
full of individuality and independance, and did the need arise, I 
doubt not that many an Agostina would be found among these 
sierras ready to rival the deeds of the Maid of Zaragoza. The food 
in Aragon is much worse than in Navarre. I had never enough to 
eat while I was there. Dry bread and poor wine is the usual fare. 
The wine is generally inferior, hard, black, and with a strong earthy 
flavour. 

Here I may offer a few notes of scenery made before my arrival at 
the posada at Canfranc, where I spent the night on my way to the Peiia 
Colorada, the highest mountain in that part of Aragon. I had been 
travelling all day through the passes and over the ridges of the 
sierras. In the higher mountains it was bitterly cold all day, clouds 
shut out the sun, and a sharp wind came from the snowfields of the 
highest Pyrenees. I felt the sudden change of climate from the 
warm Navarrese forests to this cold and misty region. Mist-smoke 
was driving down the higher barrancos, which were here mere 
gashes in the naked rock, with now and again a pine or some 
copse of box wood clinging to it. Snow fields showed every- 
where through the gaps in the driving mist-clouds above. Stunted 
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juniper bushes made bands of dull green against the steep slopes 
of red sandstone. Walls of red rock would suddenly change 
for white limestone, against whtich the scattered pines looked black 
and dreary. The walls of mountain rose thousands of feet naked 
and savage on every side. Here and there the dark green of 
nearer belts of fir against the red stone was picturesque. The tor- 
rents leaping down furiously from the snow fields in which they had 
their birth had carved out deep basins in the sheer rock, and the 
water showed crystal clear in the white basins of limestone and dark 
red in those of the sandstone. As we descended the box grew higher 
and thicker. Patches of white snow showed bright against the red 
rock. Then the pines became more plentiful,, looming ghost-like 
out of the mist-smoke which dived down from the heights into the 
barrancos, where it was moved fitfully and slow by the coid gusts 
that came at intervals. 

Suddenly issuing from a barranco, we found ourselves in a broad 
valley, blue as if it had been paved with darkest lapis-lazuli. I ran 
down the slope and found that this sheet of glorious deep blue which 
covered the whole valley was formed by the flowers of a large iris 
in full bloom. The effect was magnificent, backed up as it was 
with the walls of red rock above. Again and again I came upon 
broad belts and little fields of this magnificent blue among the 
sierras of Aragon, where strong effects of colour are a feature of the 
scenery. 

A frequent and striking effect was produced by the vivid emerald 
of great cushions of velvet moss, set in the hollows of the red rock, 
where perpetual water trickled down. 

Very fine too was the effect in barrancos where the red rock gave 
only a narrow gateway for the furious stream, and the water leaped 
against the great rock portals and falling over the sides in long 
white streamers, fed the verdure of lush green ferns with a continual 
spray, which rose like smoke,out of the depth below; while in the 
background, seen through the rocky gateway, a sea of pine trees rose, 
and above them a rugged peak, its sides streaked with snow. 

And when at last we reached the little posada near to the Peiia 
Colorada, it was night and the moon just edged with silver light 
the steep rock wall rising a thousand feet directly behind the houses 
of the village, which clings to a narrow shelf above the furious tor- 
rent of the Rio Aragon below. 

As space will not permit me to do more than make a selection of 
my experiences I shall pass over several days, and describe at some 
length one of my most interesting expeditions in Aragon. I wished 
to explore a valley inaccessible to mules, and as there was no inn 
within reach, determined to sleep out in the forest. Starting with 
my guide, a sturdy mountaineer; whose carbine had often brought 
down the bear, and the cabradel monte or bouquetin, I walked over a 
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pass bordered by snow fields, and arrived early in the afternoon at 
the last venta—indeed the last house—within leagues of our destina- 
tion. The inn, a solid structure with small windows and excessively 
dirty inside, stood close to a mountain stream. There was no meat 
obtainable ; and I wished to save our scanty supply of provisions ; 
so we dined on bread and wine. Just as we were starting, the 
guide put in a plea for a supply of wine for the night; he had 
brought a wine-skin rolled up on his back, so that I fancy he had 
the wine in view all along. He proposed that we should go down 
to the cellar and select our wine. This we did, and for four 
pesetas (about 3s. 4d.), got a small skinful of strong white wine, the 
best I tasted in Aragon. This skin the guide willingly added to 
the provisions he was carrying on his back, and thus equipped and 
heartened by a long pull at the liquor in the cellar, set forth with 
strides which would have become a giant refreshed in the traditional 
manner. 

We followed a narrow path by the brink of a mountain river, 
and the scenery was typical of the best scenery in Aragon. Oneither 
side of the river were giant pine-trees, their red trunks and dark green 
foliage lit up by the strong sunlight. On a narrow strip of land at the 
foot of the red cliffs, which rose beyond the stream perpendicularly 
from six hundred to eight hundred feet, grew dense box thickets, 
and oak and beech mixed with occasional silver fir, made a thick 
belt up to the very base of the wall of stone. A hundred feet below 
the path, which here clung to the steep face of the cliff, the river 
burst its way through the solid rock and a perpetual roar came up 
from successive cataracts, where the water struggled in whiteness 
and fury with the prisoning walls of stone. Above from the great 
walls innumerable cataracts— a feature of Aragonese scenery — 
dropped in slowly-falling veils down the long precipices; the water 
shaken out in successive folds like the descent of a great curtain ; 
or with exactly the movement (to compare small things with great) 
of tears swelling out one after another down the same track. Long 
and hot were the hours of march through this gorge and by the side 
of the river. At times the shadows of the cliffs protected us from 
the sun, but generally the sun-rays beat down full upon our, heads. 
My guide knew every spring, and the icy coldness of the water was 
a luxury in which I quenched my fever of thirst on every oppor- 
tunity. He held himself in reserve, unwilling, I fancy, to waste 
so fine a thirst on water, when he had a skinful of more generous 
liquor on his back. At last the sun’s rim dipped behind the western 
mountain-tops, and our walk through the cool twilight would have 
been pleasant enough, but we had leagues still to go, and night was 
upon us as we climbed the first steep bastions of the barranco to which 
we were bound. Up the cliffs we climbed, holding on by the box- 
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bushes, and at last reached the summit of the final fold of mountain 
above our destination, and pushed into the thick forest. It was now 
almost dark in the valley, the sun had long disappeared, but the top- 
most westward facing cliffs were still on fire with the sunset light. 

We walked in single ‘file, my guide decidedly dispirited by the mis- 
calculation of dienes he had made. Here we were, in the dark in 
a forest on the steep mountain side, picking our way as best we might 
over rocks and boulders. Even the guide, excellent mountaineer 
though he was, lost his footing again and again, and came to the 
ground. As for myself, my falls were innumerable and my temper 
sorely tried, but it was no use to grumble, we were bound to go on 
till we reached some level ground on which we could encamp. 

The stars were out before we halted in a large open glade some 
acres in extent in the upper part of the forest. It was now quite 
dark in the valley, though there was light in the starry sky, and 
the outlines of the mountain walls were marked clear against the 
clear obscure of the heavens. Lighting a thick taper, of which I 
always carried a roll (for this was by no means my first night under 
the stars) we looked about and found a spot where the ground was 
quite hard and dry. Not having brought an axe, and being unable 
to discover any fallen wood, my guide suggested the Spanish plan 
of setting fire to the bottom of one of the great pine trees which stood 
some hundred yards or so distant. This, however, I vetoed, being 
strongly opposed to a practice which has ruined large tracts of the 
forest (for the fire easily spreads) ; and besides I did not then think 
there was any urgent necessity for a fire. 

We had but a single cloak between us, but the night was not yet 
cold. Seated on this we made our dinner on the provisions we had 
brought. My clothes, soaked with perspiration, the result of our 
ten hours’ hard walking, were already a chilly covering, and the 
wine-skin was decidedly acceptable. Then cigarettes were lighted, 
and we talked, wrapped up, as well as might be, in our single cloak, 
and stretched on the grassy ground. The application of the golden. 
rule to treat others as you would like them to treat you, especially 
in reference to the relations of capital and labour, was our chief 
topic. Thus we passed an hour. Then my companion dropped off 
to sleep, and I was free to look about me. 

It was a strange scene. The glade in which we were was leagues 
from human habitation in the midst of a great forest, anoted haunt of 
bear and wild goat. Around us on every side but that by which we had 
descended rose the mountains in sheer precipices of, as far as I could 
judge one to two thousand feet in height. The forest broke like a sea 
against the base of these huge rockwalls, and under the further cliff 
from us a river thundered down. The night was still comparatively 
warm, and the cicadx were ¢hirring and chirping in the box bushes 
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and the deep grass. Gradually the air grew colder and their song 
died away, and all was still but the deep ceaseless murmur of the 
river. 

It was one of those wonderful nights of stars, such as you see 
through the clear atmosphere of a Spanish sierra and in the un- 
clouded spaces of a Spanish sky. Between the keen stars, the sky 
was a deep blue-black. And ever as I gazed more and more stars 
came out islanded in the fathomless depths of that ocean of dark- 
ness. The same stars that had looked down on medizyal knight, on 
Moorish cavalier, on Roman legionary, on Carthaginian mercenary, 
looked down unchanged on the mountains of Aragon that night, as 
they will look down when centuries are past and other eyes than 
ours watch their silver fires. One felt in all one’s being the 
pervading spirit of the scene: 

‘* The silence that is in the starry sky 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 
The music of falling water has a peculiarly peaceful sound. It 
does not seem to break the silence of night, as does the intermittent 
roar of the sea; it seems rather to be a part of it. I suppose that 
I should have fallen asleep, but first the fresh forest scent in the 
air, and then the rapidly increasing coldness of the night, dispersed 
whatever faint inclination to drowsiness I may have had. 

Suddenly I noticed that the blue-black depth of the sky was 
gradually but surely growing paler, and presently a soft silvery radi- 
ance gleamed from the topmost summits of the cliffs at the further 
side of the valley, though all the precipitous height remained un- 
changed, a black wall below. Slowly the silvery belt spread lower, 
and then a few scattered fragments of cloud almost on the cliff’s edge, 
shone full of silver light, drinking in the beams of the unseen moon, 
which, though it rose late, was now at the full. 

A brief pause ; and the moon, full-orbed, sailed up from behind the 
black wall of the nearer cliffs and flooded the valley with its magic 
light. The further wall of rock was lighted up from base to brow; 
the nearer cliffs still cast a broad shadow across their side of the 
valley, a shadow that showed black as ebony against the grassy 
breadth of the glade, overspread by the mysterious tide of ivory light. 
The cushions of clover-starred grass, and blossoming thyme on which 
we lay, the flowery sward of the glade, the dense leafage of the box- 
copse behind and beside us, shone as with myriads of diamonds with 
glistening drops of dew. ‘The stillness seemed to have become more 
intense; “the moonlight steeped in silentness” the towering rock 
walls, the shadowy forest, and the glistening spaces of the glade, As 
I gazed upwards and saw the stars with their tremulous light grouped 
round the steady splendour of the moon in a windless sky, which had 
for horizon the serrated summits of the mighty cliffs, and beyond them, 
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towards the end of the gorge, the outlines of many a mountain 
rising peak above peak, while all the valley, as the moon moved 
across it, was bathed in that serene light, these lines of the greatest of 
the poets of Greece came into my mind, as almost exactly descriptive 
of the scene :— 

Os Or’ ev otpave dotpa hac dup ceAjvnv 

gaiver’ dpirperéa, Ore 7 erAeTo vyvewos duOnp. 

ex 7 éhavey rdcat oKorLal Kal mpwoves axpot 

Kat varrau' ovpavobev S dp’ ireppayn adareros ap, 

wdvra, O€ T’eldeTar dotpa’ yéynbe S€ re Hpéva Toyny. 

Slowly the moon moved across the valley. Slowly the stars grew 
dim in the pale blue sky. The morning star shone bright. The 
day was at hand. It was nearly five o’clock when I rose. The unseen 
sun was just rosing a distant snow peak, but did not climb above the 
high rock-walls of the valley until some hours later. Still it was 
clear daylight, and the moon hung white and dead like a withered 
flower on the edge of the further mountain peaks. The leafy box- 
trees and the thymy greensward were grey with frosty dew. Our 
clothes were drenched with dew. The wine in the skin which had 
been warm when we dined at night, was now in the morning ice-cold, 
a plain indication how low the temperature had fallen. For the first 
time it was a duty rather than a pleasure to plunge into the ice-cold 
water of the glacier-fed stream, and I felt almost benumbed when I 
scrambled out. We breakfasted on the remains of our provisions, 
and wished the wine-skin had been of greater capacity. 

About six o’clock we started to leave the valley. The day- 
light revealed what we had not yet seen. The mighty rock- 
walls of the valley, which seemed to be simply a range of mountains 
cut down sheer from summit to base, were of rich red and yellow 
stone, which contrasted finely with the sombre green of the vast 
firwoods and the vivid emerald of the dew y glade. As we pushed 
up the valley, the sun, which was still hid by the mountain walls, 
could be seen in its effects, gleaming on the far snow fields and 
glowing on the warm-hued stone of the higher mountains. I noticed 
several flowers as we climbed out of the valley. The delphinium 
which was rather plentiful, starred the ground with its pyramidal 
flower spikes of intense blue. The purple monkshood, the rose-hued 
Alpine rhododendron, the golden rock-rose, the red snapdragon, 
the white grass of Parnassus, showed here and there. Among the 
prevailing red boles of pine could be distinguished a considerable 
variety of trees: smooth-stemmed silver fir, the tender greenery of 
the acacia, sown, one must suppose, by the birds, leafy hazels over 
which the ivory-coloured clematis blossoms came cascading down, 
filling the air with faint fragrance, and a few lime trees, sweet 
with blossom, and already murmurous with bees. And then 
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as our path wound along the brink of the river, leaping down over 
its barriers of rock, the sea-green pools alternating with snow-white 
cataracts, under precipitous ledges plumed with pine, were succeeded 
by long slopes where the crystal water slipped over smooth rocks 
now red, now purple, now green, now white, which showed their 
colour through the water as through a sheet of moving glass. 


To pass at once to the end of my expedition. I made the last 
part of the journey not exactly in the way I had intended, and there 
is nothing that need be recorded, save that in due course I reached 
the Maladetta, the highest point in Aragon. 

How much they lose who approach a great range of mountains 
by railway, and commence to receive their impressions at what 
should be the climax of a gradually ascending scale of experiences! 
It is like reading the conclusion of a great novel without having 
been prepared for it by the gradual development of the story. 
To find yourself suddenly in the presence of the desolate grandeur 
of great snow mountains without the preparation of starting 
at the lowest part of the range, and ascending through the inter- 
mediate steps of changing scenery, is to treat a masterpiece of the 
shaping spirit of Nature with a want of taste, which an intelligent 
reader would be incapable of showing towards a masterpiece of 
literature. When the dazzling white of the snow-fields that rise 
above the glaciers of the Maladetta met my eyes, I was prepared 
for the impression, for it came as the natural conclusion of a great 
work, the pages of which I had been studying with delight for many 
days and nights. 

First I had passed through the Basque country among those foot- 
hills which are the fitting introduction to more grand and more beau- 
tiful scenery. I had received the impression of a prosperous and 
fertile country, where the peasants’ houses smile among the glossy 
green of the tall maize-crop; where quiet streamlets run through 
ferny glens, and the dark green chestnut leaves starred with the 
paler green of the fruit weave a canopy above a carpet of bright 
green bracken; where the pale pink of the heath and the deep crim- 
son of the heather make warm masses of colour, while here and there 
the deep blue starry eyes of the gromwell answer shyly the hot gaze 
of the wooing sun; where in the warm night the chirping of the 
cicade sounds sweet in the quiet air, and often from the high balcony 
of a Basque house you may see the summer lightning silently pulsing 
with a pale sulphurous light across the sky, lighting up the dark 
outline of the mountains with a momentary glare. 

Next I had entered the forest country of Navarre, where the 
great beechwoods filled the valleys like a sea, and tossed their 
leafy spray high against the grassy slopes of the mountain ridges ; 
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there I had tasted the delight of open-air existence, lived in close 
communion with nature; the fresh breath of the forest world at dawn, 
the ‘cool silver shock ” of the plunge in the living sapphire of the 
mountain stream; the delight of finding, after hours of walking in 
the hot hazy windless twilight of the wood, some hidden fountain- 
head where the maidenhair bowed its slender black stems with their 
tender green tresses, above the clear mirror; while from its pavement 
the delicate spires of silver sand rose trembling through the crystal 
water as if moved by the quiet breathing of the naiad below. 

Then I had found myself in the midst of the savagely grand 
scenery of the Aragonese sierras, among rock-walled, pine-plumed 
barrancos, a land of streams, where the glacier rivers thundered in 
the hollows of the glens, and from the tall cliffs the cataracts 
dropped veil above veil of crystal water, which fluttered slowly and 
leisurely down and broke beneath into a gleaming mist that wore 
the iris of the unclouded sunlight. And above the rock walls I had 
seen the peaks and snow-streaked ridges of the higher sierras, and 
below them the forest-glades and mountain slopes glowing with the 
deep blue of the iris and the delphinium, or the purple of the 
monkshood; while by day the sun poured down a flood of scorching 
flame from a cloudless sky, and by night the stars trembled brightly 
in the cold, keen air. And higher up in the sierras I had seen 
where deep blue glacier lakes slept, blue as indigo, save where 
against the whiteness of the glacier sloping under it the water showed 
a pale sapphire; or, when the deep-blue mirror was ruffled by a wind 
from the peaks, the hues of the mallard’s neck swept over it. 

Then at last on a day of furious wind, as I emerged from a natural 
gateway in a wall of rock, the snow fields and glaciers of the 
Maladetta had opened suddenly before me, the black shadows of the 
white clouds drifting swiftly across the dazzling sea of sunlit snow, 
which above was tossed in white surf against the dark nakedness of 
the topmost peaks and below was bounded by rounded slopes of 
crevasse-seamed glacier, ending in a grey wilderness of stone. 
JOHN VERSCHOYLE. 












































LAST DAYS OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


SkoBELEFF once declared that if England knew her own mind, we 
should soon be rid of the Eastern Question. He pointed, as he spoke, 
to the ironclads which were then holding a vast Russian Army 
halted within sight of Santa Sophia. It was easy to divine his 
thoughts. Noman felt more keenly the Czar’s losses in the fierce con- 
flict which a Neutral Power had brought to an abrupt close beneath 
the walls of Stamboul, and he raged to witness the great prize 
snatched away in the very hour of victory. Yet, ambitious soldier 
though he undeniably was, his views at that period breathed peace 
rather than war. He insisted that the Sultan ought to be immedi- 
ately thrust out of Europe and his dominions divided in accordance 
with the scheme of the Emperor Nicholas. Constantinople must 
fall to Russia, but England could seize Gallipoli and other places 
which she considered necessary to the maintenance of her naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean and the safety of the Suez Canal. 
For France Syria remained, while to Greece and the Balkan 
States would be allotted the territories to which each was ethno- 
logically entitled. Should Austria interfere, her doom was sealed, 
and Germany, besides being an unconcerned spectator, dared not 
move through fear of provoking a Franco-Russian alliance. In all 
probability, therefore, the partition would not cost further bloodshed, 
but, whatever the consequences, it ought to be commenced without 
delay and, as a preliminary step, Abdul Hamid and his Pachas 
shipped across the Bosphorus. Whether they lingered at Broussa or 
Bagdad on the road to final extinction and during the distribution 
of the Asiatic Empire was a mere detail, and of no particular 
importance. The essential was that England abandoned her cruel 
and mischievous policy of saving the Turk when at his last gasp. 
That point gained, Europe would be in comparatively smooth water, 
for the obstructiveness of the St. James’s Cabinet alone prevented a 
speedy and satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Times have changed since the hero of Plevna sat angrily watching 
batteries rising in his front under cover of Admiral Hornby’s 
squadron. Never before in modern days has England seemed so 
utterly indifferent to the swift approaching doom of the Ottoman 
empire, nor Germany so anxious to avert it. Proofs of Prince Bis- 
marck’s solicitude is furnished by the high figure at which a Berlin 
house took the last loan. Every financier of experience predicted 
that the public would refuse to touch it at the price; and their 
warning was justified by the complete fiasco of the issue, yet the 
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Deutsche Bank not only accepted Agop Pacha’s terms, but even 
saddled itself with the Iemidt railway extension into the bargain. 
To pretend that the Wilhelmstrasse did nothing to promote this 
operation is absurd. The German ambassador pressed the Porte to 
close with the Deutsche Bank, and subsequently styled the signa- 
ture of the contract a diplomatic triumph, testimony to the fact that 
the Chancellor is, at least for the moment, as anxious to support 
Turkish credit as to depress Russian stocks. It is not that he wants 
fresh Turkish paper floating about the German markets, but does 
not mind a few speculators burning their fingers provided Abdul 
Hamid gets money to spend on rifles and cannon. Signor Crispi is 
labouring in the same direction, and a few months ago his repre- 
sentative at Constantinople urged the Porte to postpone the fulfil- 
ment of its pecuniary obligations to the demands of the Seraskeriate. 
Turkey’s first duty, virtually argued Baron Blanc, is readiness for 
war, and to it she must, if necessary, sacrifice Quixotic notions of 
commercial honesty. He went still further in his anxiety to win 
over the Sultan to this view, and actually intimated that should the 
cost of arming entail suspension of payments the Central Alliance 
would see him safely through its political consequences. But 
years of trouble and disappointment have taught Abdul Hamid 
to gauge with tolerable accuracy the depth of diplomatic assur- 
ances to the Porte. Extremely cautious by temperament, he has 
grown nervously suspicious of foreigners, especially when they pro- 
fess attachment to his Government; and since Sir Henry Layard’s 
famous dispatch appeared in the Blue Book no ambassador can 
claim to have enjoyed genuine personal influence at Yeldiz Kiosk. 
To the disgust, then, of the Italian envoy and his German col- 
league the Sultan is fighting shy of their advice. They may, if so 
disposed, continue to swell the host of Imperial councillors whose 
opinions are sought only to be rejected, but they need not dream of 
deceiving the crafty ruler of the Ottoman empire. For he is at no 
loss to discern the reasoning which suddenly converted Prince Bis- 
marck and Signor Crispi to the Turcophile creed. Italy aspires to 
a leading voice in Eastern affairs, and Germany’s motives for fawn- 
ing on a country which she so lately scorned cannot be misunder- 
stood. Alarmed by the increasing strength of France, conscious that its 
own blunders have turned the friendship of Russia into hate, Berlin is 
feverishly eager to secure Turkey’s assistance in the next war. But 
the minister who three years back again refused the Ottoman Alliance 
and put such an exorbitant value on the bones of his Pomeranian 
grenadier can scarcely expect the Porte to enter into an engagement 
of this kind without material guarantees for remuneration propor- 
tionate to the number of battalions that it could summon to the colours. 
And the Sultan has additional cause for prudence in the attitude of 
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the French and Russian ambassadors, who with the object of thwart- § 
ing German machinations, have drawn still closer together. Their F 
tactics are practically the same that M. de Nelidow, a somewhat J 
fussy yet astute disciple of the modern Muscovite school, has steadily 
pursued since his arrival at Pera. Threats judiciously softened by 
hopes of recovering Egypt, and fortifying throughout Islam the 
Padischah’s spiritual sovereignty, are daily poured into the ears of 
the Grand Vizier and palace officials. On the mind of Abdul Hamid 
the honeyed words produce as little impression as the allurements of 
M. de Radowitz; but a menace from the Czar cannot be lightly 
disregarded. To that monarch’s envoy when in earnest the Porte 
listens and trembles. The swift vengeance which followed Sir Henry 
Elliot’s victory over General Ignatiew has not been forgotten, and 
just now the Russian Government possesses a legitimate grievance 
in the war indemnity arrears. Half a million sterling could not be 
collected without foreign aid in forty-eight hours, and did the Sultan 
incline too much towards the central alliance, the Czar might quite 
possibly occupy a province as tangible security for the whole debt. 
But so far neither side has made progress, and the sole result of 
their rivalry is to confirm Abdul Hamid, who has taken the direc- 
tion of foreign affairs into his own hands, in his conviction that the 
old device of coquetting with all the Powers offers him the best 
prospect of safety. He no more believes in M. de Nelidow’s zeal 
for the Caliphate than he does in the sincerity of Baron Blanc’s 
hint, that Italy desires an excuse to recognise Tunis and Algeria 
as Ottoman territory ; but he /as profound faith in his own ability so 
to avail himself of the great international quarrel, that he will eventu- 
ally obtain the maximum of benefit with the minimum of risk. The 
Sultan’s immediate fear is that of being driven into a premature 
choice of sides. To it might be traced every turn and double of his 
tortuous policy. The private audiences and brilliant banquets, the 
lavish distribution of ribands, and extravagant remuneration of use- 
less foreigners, are calculated efforts towards the same end, the mys- 
tification of Europe. Nor does Abdul Hamid hesitate, when seem- 
ingly necessary, to have recourse to more dangerous means of exciting 
hopes and fears. Only yesterday the German ambassador was led 
to believe that his Majesty again desired to enter Prince Bismarck’s 
coalition ; to-morrow the wires may be carrying across the Conti- 
nent news of an equally “secret’’ overture to the Russian envoy. 
Such a game is doubtless beset by perils, but we may not forget that the 
Turkish sovereign has, from his point of view, no alternative to play- 
ing it. A general war will inevitably draw him into its vortex, and 
his aim is to keep free till he can decide where his interests lie. Too 
experienced in the shiftiness of modern diplomacy to trust a single 
State, and painfully aware that his existence rests on the difficulty in 
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reconciling the conflicting claims of Russia and Austria, he is ever 
striving to widen the breach between them, and render the Turkish 
army sufficiently powerful to turn the scale in a European struggle, 
and therefore to buy him allies prepared to stand or fall with him. 
He will fail and bite the dust, not from lack of diplomatic skill, nor 
solely through the ambitious designs of neighbours, but because the 
Ottoman Empire is rotten to its very foundations. 

Here we reach the core of the Eastern Question. It is in her 
own vile administration that Turkey has her deadliest foe. Turn 
where we will signs of early dissolution appear. Macedonia scarcely 
acknowledges the Imperial yoke, Albania is a hotbed of revolutionary 
societies, and crossing into Asia the traveller finds the whole country 
from Hellenic Smyrna to Armenian Erzeroum seething with dis- 
affection. Even on his fellow Mussulmans the Sultan can place no 
dependence. People are too prone to conclude that the Pomaks 
migrated from Bulgaria after the war in order to escape living under 
a Christian flag. As a matter of fact, religion was only the indirect 
cause of their flight. They left because they feared that the new 
Government would not be able to protect them against an excited 
peasantry, and many refugees are to-day frankly regretting their 
short-sightedness. In the districts annexed to Russia no exodus of 
importance occurred. The Mohammedans of those parts had not 
been cutting Christian throats in the garb of Bashi Bazouks, and 
knew that the conqueror would place them on a footing of perfect 
equality with his other subjects. Their confidence was amply repaid, 
and in consequence they are now loyal and happy. This would be 
the case in Asia Minor generally, where the inhabitants detest the 
rule of Constantinople, and from Syria and Arabia, which is never 
quiet, the Sultan can only expect mortal antagonism. So hot 
indeed is their impatience of his sway, that in Yemen the authori- 
ties must condone revolts to escape worse harm, and dare not meddle 
with local customs, no matter how illegal and barbarous, while the 
inhabitants of the Hedjaz, though less turbulent than the neighbour- 
ing tribes, can scarcely be kept from publicly praying for the resto- 
ration of the ancient caliphate. 

It is difficult to overrate the impression which this wide-spread 
disaffection produces upon the thousands of pilgrims who yearly 
flock to the holy cities. They, too, learn to cast longing glances 
towards Koniah, where dwells “ the great Tchelebi”’ of Islam. Only 
seen at Stamboul on the accession of a sultan, to whose thigh he 
girds the sword of Othman, little is known of the personal qualities 
of the present sheik, but the veneration which he has inherited 
among orthodox Moslems is so extensive, that were he to raise the 
standard of rebellion, the whole country from Mecca to Damascus 
would be in a flame. And to the Christians the Sultan could not 
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look for help. A common misery has, at least temporarily, broken 
down religious barriers, and whatever may be the future relations 
between the rival creeds, a well-organized Mohammedan rising 
against the reigning dynasty would unquestionably receive assistance 
and sympathy from the rayah population. In the capital itself 
treason is rampant. Guards are mutinous, pachas murmur, 
and courtiers, conscious that their sway is doomed, are solely 
occupied with filling their pockets. Corruption is lord para- 
mount of the palace and Government offices. Ministers, secre 
taries, chamberlains, sell influence unhesitatingly to the highest 
bidder, and the smallest clerk refuses to attend to a stranger’s 
business till assured of his half-dozen dollars. Turkish function- 
aries and their subordinates are not innately dishonest. They 
are simply starving, and must perforce levy black-mail. In a word, 
backshish is the mainspring of the administration, and without 
it the machinery would immediately stop. Slight wonder then that 
patriotism is dead and reform impossible, as no servant of the State 
but would do his utmost to prevent a change which threatened daily 
bread and provision for old age. The Sultan does not even 
try to purify the administration. On the contrary, all conscientious 
men are rapidly being removed from the higher posts and the vacan- 
cies filled with palace favourites. Even the present Grand Vizier, 
who is very intelligent and not innately wanting in self-respect, can 
only retain the seals by fawning and cringing in the royal ante- 
chamber, and that his colleagues hold their portfolios during the 
pleasure of the ruling clique is as notorious as their incapacity for 
any responsible employment. The Seraglio despises such trifling 
drawbacks as unfitness and indifferent reputations. Ready obedi- 
ence is the one essential feature in its eyes. For loyalty which 
blurts out truth, for courage which seizes corruption by the throat, 
for integrity which neither temptation nor menace can shake it has 
no place. Chill neglect is the portion of men who do their duty 
fearlessly, despite the frowns of minions and slaves. Yet they have 
but to turn parasites, to sacrifice honour, to sneer at patriotism and 
instead of being silenced and mistrusted, they might now be num- 
bered with the elect of Yeldiz, and enjoy the supreme privilege of 
scrambling with idle strangers for decorations and gold wrung 
from the ruined peasants. There is nothing new in this. 
Natives and foreigners alike have long recognised the hopelessness 
of any attempt to remedy the evil, except a sovereign speedily arise 
who combines with the craft of Louis XI. of France the brutal 
energy and personal heroism of Peter the Great. Can the dynasty 
of Ottoman produce such a prince? Let history give the answer. 
In its pages may be read that since Sobieski rolled back the crescent 
from the ramparts of Vienna, not a single Sultan has succeeded in 
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checking the downfall of the Turkish Empire. The few who tried 
were baulked by intrigues or revolutions, and in some cases expiated 
their audacity by a cruel death; the majority never troubled about 
public affairs so long as they could wallow in luxurious debaucheries 
and gold was forthcoming to keep the janissaries quiet. The actual 
monarch is a cross between the two categories, He credits himself 
with good intentions, and probably does consider the country’s 
interests next in importance, after a wide gap, to his own, but he 
accomplishes nothing useful because he is afraid of honest officials. 
From her State Church Turkey cannot expect relief. Though in its 
purer form healthy food for babes, Mohammedanism is poison to men. 
Excellent in fact as an elementary school of civilisation, Islam is the 
mortal foe to later progress, and save when propagating monotheism, 
has always fought in the cause of mental degradation and ignorance. 
Its virtues are common to every faith, ancient and modern, worthy of 
the name; its vices have lowered the morale of all non-savage races 
subdued by its sword. So plain is this that Reschid Pacha, the 
greatest Turkish statesman of the century, openly declared war 
against the interference of the Sheik-al-Islam in temporal affairs. 
It was a bold measure in face of the humiliation experienced a few 
years previously by an influential minister. During the reign of 
Mahomoud the Second, a prince of decidedly liberal tendencies, the 
then Grand Vizier and Mufti differed over some question, and sharp 
words were spoken. From the Divan the Vizier went straight to 
the Seraglio, and complained that the Mufti had actually dared to 
threaten him. ‘ What did he say?” inquired the Sultan. “That 
he would issue a fetvah to cut off my head.” ‘Then he will keep 
his word, and I shall have to execute his sentence,” cried his 
Majesty ; “be off at once and beg pardon.” Away ran the terrified 
minister, and jhalf an hour afterwards was on his knees imploring 
grace of the angry priest. Reschid Pacha fared little better. He 
escaped disgrace, though only to behold the Church triumphant 
along the whole line, and the nation still fast bound in galling 
fetters. But the struggle was not altogether barren of good results. 
It carried hope to the intellectual Arab, who almost from the first 
refused to interpret the Koran in a sense hostile to culture, and 
partially arrested the practice, so common in Albania and Macedonia, 
of professing the Prophet’s faith from worldly motives. A wave of 
free-thought is also sweeping across the land. Turkish atheists and 
deists are to be found in every town of the Empire. Under the 
present régime it is too dangerous publicly to avow heterodox 
opinions, but they are none the less disseminated, and with visible 
effect. Roman sceptics bowed in the temples as an act of duty 
towards their country ; Turkish sceptics prostrate themselves in the 
mosques to retain their master’s favour, but they do so with a sneer 
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on the lips and hearts embittered by the necessity of hypocrisy. 
Yet over the mass of the Moslem population imaums and dervishes 
continue to exercise vast influence, and employ it cruelly. In the 
palace abound astrologers and augurs, in the hovel dwells fanaticism 
which, when it does not preach despair, usurps the place of true 
courage, in both bigotry and superstition. The State with axe, 
the Church with dry-rot, have between them nearly brought 
the tree to the ground. How far the process of decay has gone 
is a matter of opinion, but that dissolution is close at hand 
few politicians would care to deny. At any rate it is childish 
to seek refuge from embarrassing questions in the delusion that, 
as the Turk is dying hard, he will last our time. Much, no 
doubt, depends on the general course of events. If spared external 
shocks the next century may dawn on him still in Europe, for the 
revolts which are breaking out would then of necessity leave him 
Stamboul till the end. But there is little probability of so close a 
parallel to the fate of the Roman Empire. The rivalry of Greece 
and Bulgaria, the pretensions of Austria, the fixed purpose of Russia, 
indicate that the Ottoman sovereignty will be driven from Constan- 
tinople through Broussa and annihilated by the waves of the 
Mediterranean. 

Such being the situation, it is surely time for England to trace 
her line of action with regard to the Turkish succession. If our 
decision be to remain neutral unless events threaten Egypt, the 
question is, as far as we are concerned, provisionally shelved. Should 
the English people refuse, on the contrary, so completely to efface 
themselves and abdicate their position in Europe, it must be boldly 
met. In the latter, and, I presume, notwithstanding all appear- 
ances, certain case, we can no longer afford to delay learning our 
own mind and settling our policy. The cause of peace and the vital 
interests of our Empire are alike urging us to make an end of 
Downing Street uncertainty and vyacillation. Frothy talk is poor 
compensation for vigorous action. England ought to brace up her 
loins, determine what she wants, and proclaim her resolution to 
have it even at any cost. It is the wisest course, and offers the 
best chance of settling the Eastern Question without war. 

A great deal may be said in favour of allowing Russia to go to 
Constantinople, if we are not ready to defy half Europe and plant 
the union-jack on Seraglio Point. It would possibly save us from 
war, which otherwise seems inevitable, stop for the next fifty years 
all trouble on our Indian frontier, and secure us the support of the 
most powerful of Continental nations. As an offset, we might 
occupy Gallipoli, annex Crete, and remain in Egypt; while stipu- 
lating that to Greece, whose claim to the Bosphorus, however just, 
can no longer be sustained, should fall the Hellenic portions of Ana- 
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tolia and Macedonia and the whole of Albania. An arrangement 
on these lines would not merely bar Russia’s progress towards the 
Suez Canal, but bring us the alliance of a strong Greece and the 
good will of the Arab Caliphate, which must rise from the wreck 
of the Sultan’s double sovereignty. Nor can it be honestly con- 
tended that the Greeks are unworthy of high rank among the 
nations. Hampered by scanty territory and insufficient resources, 
battling against vices which survived the slavery that engendered 
them, this heroic people has struggled into a lofty civilisation, and 
by its steadily-improving Government, marvellous self-restraint, 
and cool courage, given the lie to the spiteful prophecies of its 
enemies. Yet Greece is in deadly peril. Without active friends 
and still unready, she may at any moment be compelled to thrust 
her army between Austria and the Augean. The risk would be ter- 
rible, but a glance at the map shows that she dare not shrink from 
it, By an agreement with Russia, England could block the 
Austrian’s road to Salonica, and thus protect the future development 
of an Hellenic Empire, while laying the foundation of a coalition 
which we might reasonably hope would prevent the Turk’s death- 
agony involving Europe in strife. Is it not infinitely better to 
stake peace on the prospect of such an arrangement’s success than 
to sit lazily indifferent to the impending crash, till, in a fit of frantic 
jealousy, we endeavour to repeat the mad folly of thirty-five years 
ago? For if we persist in our present policy, Russia will sud- 
denly dash at Constantinople, either in accordance with the terms 
of the partition which the Court of Vienna so eagerly desires, or by 
marching along the Northern Coast of the Black Sea. In either 
case England would be without allies, and might, quite possibly, be 
too late to seize the material guarantees which the safety of her 
Empire requires, did the Romanows gain Stamboul and the Haps- 
burgs Salonica. We are certainly told that the Czar’s advance 
through Asia Minor could be easily arrested by an Anglo-Turkish 
army, but this would mean returning to the old policy of temporarily 
propping up the Sultan at the price of frightful misery to millions. 
It may also be doubted whether the military task would prove a light 
one, especially if Austria were bribed as in 1877, and France 
persuaded to invade Egypt and Syria. Italy might, perhaps, join us, 
but as a fighting Power she is still almost an unknown quantity, 
and William the Second’s reign has so far been chiefly remarkable 
for disturbing confidence in the policy of Germany. Detesting 
England and aspiring to naval triumphs, that restless Prince might 
not impossibly be tempted to forswear the vision of riding a victor 
into Paris, and shake hands with France over the ruins of Belgium 
and Holland. In trusting Berlin, we should therefore be guilty of 
egregious folly. Were Frederick the Third living, or the Germans 
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a free people, the question would present a different aspect, but as it 
is, we have hampered our Colonies, betrayed the cause of our sub- 
jects, and abandoned the Sultan of Zanzibar to no purpose. Yet 
there are Englishmen who tell us that we can only find safety 
beneath Prince Bismarck’s shield. The doctrine is as false as it is 
humiliating. Of all European nations France and Russia are alone 
those with which it is important that we maintain cordial relations. 
Yet they are precisely the Powers which our Government is estrang- 
ing in the hope of pleasing the Court of Berlin. 

The plain truth is that England’s difficulties and undignified 
attempts to escape them are the direct consequence of her refusal to 
accept a solution of the Eastern Question in conformity with the 
logic of accomplished events, and the natural tendency of those 
events. But it is not too late to acknowledge our error and embark 
on the right track by concluding an arrangement with France 
and Russia to which Greece must afterwards be made a party. 
This step, a precautionary one, would not be calculated to hasten 
the downfall of the Turk. It is, on the contrary, clear that, were 
the four states agreed respecting the division of his possessions, he 
would have a much better chance of dying quietly. But the exact 
date of his departure to the limbo of political failures is immaterial, 
the essential point being that generally acknowledged heirs be ready 
to step into his dominions pledged to assume all financial obliga- 
tions belonging to their respective shares. Proper stipulation for 
paying off the Ottoman public debt and discharging the Porte’s 
other pecuniary engagements would remove the last well-founded 
objection to cutting up the Empire. It is a propitious moment. 
Greece, notwithstanding the betrothal of the Duke of Sparta to 
a Prussian princess, is completely her own mistress. For years 
past King George’s Governments have followed the policy of 
keeping free from diplomatic entanglements so as to be able to 
join any coalition which promises a quid pro quo. Up to now the 
opportunity has not presented itself, and the Greeks are therefore at 
liberty to act as they please. No foreign representative can honestly 
boast influence over Mr. Tricoupis, though that minister is suffi- 
ciently versed in statecraft to permit each of them to imagine vain 
things. Meanwhile Greece has set straight her finances and is 
bestowing anxious care on her army and fleet. In the course of the 
next two years her navy will be at least equal to the Turkish, and 
her troops, if few in number, admirably disciplined and equipped. 
With such a Power firmly seated on the Adriatic and Agean, Eng- 
land could well afford to let the Czar go to Constantinople. Of 
Russia’s willingness to accept a compromise based on these lines no 
doubt can exist, nor should it be difficult to gain the adhesion of 
France by humouring her aspirations in the Mediterranean, It is 
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true that Austrian jealousy might bring the Central Alliance into 
the field with the avowed object of saving Turkey, and that Italy 
too would, unless bought, urge Bismarck to interfere. But to the 
Hapsburgs Servia and a big slice of Macedonia lie open, and the 
Quirinal’s demands could be most probably satisfied with Tripoli, 
and, if absolutely necessary, part of Upper Albania. Greece could 
console herself for the loss in the fact that a useful antagonism must 
thus be created between Vienna and Rome, and in the guarantees 
given her for the latter’s good behaviour. That diplomacy might 
fail to negotiate an arrangement with Austria and Italy and war 
follow is, I admit, a possibility, but an uncompromising attitude 
towards Russia will certainly provoke hostilities, and in the former 
event we should at least be fighting in our own interests and on the 
right side. It is also perfectly evident that to England Russia and 
France would prove more dangerous foes than the Central European 
allies, since our navy is capable, if unopposed by the Republic’s, of 
driving all other fleets from the seas. The presumption that the 
German Empire is the strongest European Power rests on hasty 
conclusions. Russia and England are her equals, probably her 
superiors in an exhaustive conflict, and, united, they would be invin- 
cible. In the long run we shall find Russia our safest friend. Of 
her stamina no doubt can exist. She is mistress of resources which 
ours alone exceed, and her national patriotism stands above dispute. 
When her glory and honour are at stake, political hates vanish, 
and still more noteworthy, the conquered Asiatics have, under sore 
temptation, established their loyalty to the white Padischah. For 
England to neglect the opportunity of reconciling her vital interests 
with those of so mighty a country seems the height of folly. 

But, however views may differ regarding the solution of the 
Eastern problem, no sober politician believes that it can be much 
longer avoided. That British troops should be again sent to reshackle 
the Moslem’s fetters on Christian races is, I hope, impossible. For 
England then the primary question becomes whether, having dis- 
carded the system of keeping the Turk in Europe by force of arms, 
she will stand entirely aloof or play her part as a great Oriental 
power in the final settlement. Should we resolve to compel the 
world to respect our interests there ought to be no further hesitation 
as to our line of action. Let us have done with delusions and 
fallacies. Russia and England are the chief factors in Turkish 
affairs. If we retire the Moscovite will order the Ottoman succes- 
sion in conformity with his own wishes. It is no¢ true that the 
Czar has lost ground. Despite everything that has occurred in 
Bulgaria he is still looked up to by the enslaved millions as the 
Emancipator. Even in Albania, where the Austrian and Italian 
propaganda are busiest and the League yet vainly dreams of creating 
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an independent nation, Russia retains her authority and prestige. 
Greece alone rivals the mighty northern Empire in the affections of 
the Balkan populations, and her field of operations is necessarily 
limited by national jealousies. Circumstances, too, have recently 
been somewhat against her, and while making rapid progress in 
Asia Minor she can for the moment do little more than hold her 
own in Europe. But signs are not wanting that her time is nigh 
at hand. Slowly yet surely the Mohammedan inhabitants of Lower 
Albania are gi athering to her standard. Perceiving that the Cres- 
cent must soon be lowered—in fact, quite ready to haul it down— 
and the impracticable character of autonomous projects, they have 
already begun to gravitate towards Athens as a refuge from Italian 
or Austrian annexation. Before long conviction of their own help- 
lessness and increasing danger will ‘oblige the Upper Albanians to 
adopt a like view and in all “probability they will seek union with 
Greece on principles of dual government. It may, therefore, be 
safely assumed that Russia and Greece divide supreme influence in 
the Balkans and that the latter’s weight predominates throughout 
the Christian regions of Asia Minor. Among the Moslems of Arab 
extraction and the numerous body of Turks who are sickened of 
emasculated despotism, England has incomparably the most 
authority, and she may if she choose occupy in Islam the rdle of 
temporal protector of the spiritual caliphate. In order, however, to 
win the prize which lies within our grasp we must abandon our 
policy of inaction and come boldly forward. It is idle to procrasti- 
nate with the notion that by staving off the solution a confederation 
of the Balkan States will bar Russia’s road to Constantinople. That 
escape is closed to the timid diplomatists who suggested it, for an 
agreement between these countries cannot be brought about. 
Separate they are and must remain unless a conqueror involve all 
in acommon ruin, and if St. Petersburg were not satisfied on this 
point the Czar’s battalions would be already marching towards 
Stamboul. 

Fifty years ago England was the leading power in Europe. She 
could speedily regain that position by virtue of her strength and 
dominion, if willing to discharge the duties inseparable from the 
maintenance of high rank among the nations. At this juncture, 
moreover, the re-assertion of her rightful place would not encounter 
any grave difficulty. Circumstances are, in fact, extremely favour- 
able to such a step. Prince Bismarck does not attempt to hide the 
anxiety with which he contemplates the political outlook. Painfully 
aware of the dangers encircling Germany, and that his own death 
might prove the signal for a general conflict, he would allow the 
utmost possible latitude to the St. James’s Cabinet, lest opposition 
should lead to aclose understanding between England and Russia. His 
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eagerness not to offend the British nation is increased by the trouble 
which he experiences in holding the central alliance together. The 
Italians, sorely wounded in the war of tariffs, and not so forgetful 
of the Trentina as Vienna loves to imagine, are beginning to ask 
what compensation the Chancellor can offer for the sufferings which 
his policy of isolating France has brought; upon them. In Austria, 
too, signs of irritation and impatience are plainly visible. Each day 
heightens the bitterness with which the Germans, Bohemians, and 
Slavs resent the insolence of a few million Magyars, and the supre- 
macy of Pesth once destroyed, the coalition must tumble to pieces. 
On the other hand the Czar, distrustful of republican France, hesi- 
tates to commit himself to an alliance with the Quai d’Orsay, while 
France, though too much divided by dissensions at home to embark 
on adventures, lives in constant terror of a reconciliation between 
St. Petersburg and Berlin. A strong and consistent foreign policy 
would render England mistress of the situation. To obtain ascend- 
ancy in Europe it is now simply to act as Wolsey would have done, 
since the Treaty of Berlin gave birth to the new diplomacy. The 
price of success is readiness to fight; the prize, a dominant voice 
in every problem of common interest, but more particularly in the 
Eastern Question. It is doubtless the case that a prominent attitude 
might involve us in hostilities, yet equally so that self-effacement 
during peace cannot save us from ultimate participation in the 
approaching struggle. Non-intervention, in short, means indecisicn, 
for that the British government can stand aloof while the fate of 
Constantinople is finally settled I decline to believe. The perils of 
neutrality in the preliminary stages are really greater than of exces- 
sive meddlesomeness. There is still time for England and Russia to 
agree. The Czar might materially promote an arrangement by 
negotiating with us a liberal treaty of commerce, as such an instru- 
ment would deprive the Russophobists of their sheet anchor. Thanks 
to his astute and patient policy, the Muscovite sovereign has now a 
splendid chance of winning all he covets, and he could well afford 
to make the concessions which are essential to dissipating the real 
ground for opposing his advance towards the Mediterranean. But deal 
how Russia may with this important point, England’s right course is 
clear. Spirited speeches are the hollowest mockery when not sustained 
by bold deeds, and merely serve to confirm abroad the dangerous error 
that we have insober truth voluntarily descended to the level of athird- 
class state. Events in the Balkan Peninsula are marching fast and 
irresistibly to the inevitable crisis, and they will not slacken their pace 
to suit our convenience. Every year passed in idleness sensibly 
augments the risk, and if we continue to declare that Europe can go 
its own way in the East the Powers will end by taking us at our word. 
Russia has always the means of making conditions with the Vienna 
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Cabinet. The argument that Prince Bismarck will restrain the 
Hapsburgs, who hate him, and besides Jong to share in a partition 
of European Turkey, is utterly untenable. In the first place he might 
not be able to do so, in the next a renewal of the Holy Alliance 
at the expense of smaller nations is an ever-present possibility, and 
we may quickly provoke its realisation by persistent irresolution. 
We are living in a fool’s paradise. The Osmanli, mortally wounded 
by his own rotten administration, is dying fast, and simple prudence 
demands a practical recognition of the fact. Even now England 
may divert the course of affairs into the channel which will guide 
them conformably to her own interests and the rights of Europe, 
but should she hesitate she must in the end either stand aside or 
fight under disadvantageous circumstances. Doomed to speedy 
destruction, the Turk has only left him the hope of perishing in 
seas of blood, a closing triumph for his barbarian race and lasting 
shame to England and Russia, who united by an anticipatory agree- 
ment, would at the fitting moment have power to cast him raging 
impotently out of Christendom. 
Joun WELSH. 
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AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT. 
THE SOUDAN. 


Success in life must depend upon the ability of an individual to per- 
form his special work ; this will necessitate experience and applica- 
tion to the subject ; whether it be political or judicial, commercial or 
mechanical, the necessity remains—we must understand our busi- 
ness. ‘This is accepted as an axiom in all private affairs, and a man 
would be ridiculed if he attempted to perform upon the violin with- 
out having studied the instrument, or should he plunge into deep 
water without having learned to swim; nevertheless we see persons 
in high authority who occupy ministerial departments which entail 
special knowledge, of which they are entirely ignorant. 

It is said that Java was handed over to the Dutch because the 
British minister was ignorant of its geographical position and 
importance, and he was ashamed to confess it; thus we lost a posses- 
sion of infinitely greater value than the whole of our West Indian 
islands. In the same manner the Soudan has been lost to Egypt 
through the paralyzed action of Great Britain. We knew little or 
nothing about it, and were too proud to learn, or to betray our 
ignorance. The recent history of Egypt has been a highly coloured 
picture which exemplifies the compound methods of confusion in 
the labyrinths of British policy. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that ‘“ Perfide Albion” is a bye- 
word on the Continent. The great outside world, to which we are 
supremely indifferent, regards us with a mixture of admiration and 
contempt; their admiration is at intervals awakened by some sudden 
stroke portending a grand policy ; to be followed by contempt, when 
the opportunity is wasted, and the heaving of the mountain produces 
the poorest specimen of a mouse, whose timid squeak is falsified by 
events which belie our public deciarations. 

When England first accepted responsibility of action in Egyptian 
revolution, the French fleet steamed out of Alexandria Harbour, as a 
protest against European interference in the affairs of a country 
which formed a most important portion of the Ottoman Empire, 
belonging to his Imperial Majesty the Sultan. When the French 
fleet quitted the waters of Egypt their responsibility ceased ; their 
influencs and political voice should have ceased also. The English 
fleet destroved the batteries of Alexandria, but the sophistry of a 
Gladstonian Government declared that we “were not at war.” 
Upon that illogical plea we could destroy, but not protect ; there- 
fore we annihilated all local authority by a bombardment of the 
forts, but declined to land troops to defend the city. We drove out 
the natural defenders, and abandoned ihe greatest town of Egypt to 
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the plundering anarchists, who burned the capital before the eyes of 
the British fleet. This preliminary step to a British occupation of 
Egypt entailed a loss to the country of four millions sterling. Events 
move rapidly, and the destruction of Alexandria, the battle of Tel- 
el-Kebir, and the advance on Cairo, although brilliant in immediate 
political results, are regarded as ancient history. England found 
herself, as though in a dream, in military possession of Egypt, with- 
out any policy, or any idea of what course we should pursue. 

Under these peculiar circumstances it became necessary to reassure 
the Sultan, into whose dominions we had intruded, and to explain to 
European querists something concerning our intentions. We were 
quickly supplied with one of those charming Gladstonian utterances 
that inevitably pacify the anxious inquirer, as they sound so well, 
and are spiced with humanitarian principles of the highest merit. 
The British were declared to be in Egypt to restore or ‘‘ re-establish 
the authority of the Khedive.” 

To effect this humane project we were to reform the administra- 
tion of Egypt, to abolish the corvée (forgetting that it exists im 
India and Ceylon), suspend the system of flogging (forgetting that 
our own sons are flogged at Eton), and generally we were to correct 
all abuses, and manufacture a model administration that should 
remain as a landmark of British political architecture, leaving the 
Khedive upon the enviable throne, from which he could survey his 
country purged from discontent and revelling in prosperity; the 
result of a good government based upon those principles which 
had raised a Gladstonian ministry to a pinnacle of fame; which com- 
forted their supporters, but perplexed the outside world. 

In order to reassure the authorities, and the Egyptian population 
who had been in open rebellion against their lawful ruler the 
Khedive, we announced our intended departure as almost immediate ; 
at first we declared that we should remain only a few weeks, and, as 
unbelievers exist in all ranks of life, Lord Hartington was appealed 
to in the House of Commons, and the world was assured from the 
mouth of a minister that the British evacuation of Egypt would 
take place decidedly in “ six months.” 

It appears incredible that practical statesmen could deceive them- 
selves with the belief that we could gain the confidence of a people 
by assuring them of our almost immediate departure. If we had 
wished to destroy all confidence among every class in Egypt thene 
could not have been a more certain method, as the people reasoned 
thus: ‘‘ Why did these cunning English invade this country? Why 
did they bombard and destroy Alexandria and kill 1,000 of our 
people? Why did they kill 2,000 of our soldiers at Tel-el-Kebir ? 
If they came to restore the authority of the Khedive, why did they 
interfere to save Arabi Pacha the rebel, who was condemned to 
death for rebelling against the Khedive? Why have they sent this 
rebel as an exile to their beautiful colony Ceylon, unless they intend 
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to reproduce him at a future time to serve their policy? Why 
should they take the administration out of the hands of the Khedive 
and reduce him to a mere puppet, if they profess to re-establish his 
authority ? How can they expect to re-establish his authority if 
they reduce him to a cipher in the estimation of his people? Why 
should they, if honest, throw dust in our eyes and declare that 
they intend to depart from Egypt in a few weeks or months? 
Would they have taken all this trouble for love of the Khedive ? 
No; these English are either fools or liars, but they cannot be fools. 
They commenced in India with only a few yards of ground and a 
small factory; they are now masters of an Indian Empire—these 
people are infidels and liars, they are here under false pretences, and 
they say they are going away simply because they are afraid of 
France. The French did not invade us: God be praised they are 
natural enemies of the English, and Inshallah (please God) the time 
will come when they will be driven out.” 

I have actually heard these arguments used by Egyptians, who 
have at the same time asked, with some anxiety, “Why England 
should interfere with the administration of Egypt when she cannot 
govern Ireland within a few hours of her own shores ?”’ 

In order to instil confidence if possible, or to lessen the apprehen- 
sion of the Sultan, our most able Minister Plenipotentiary, Lord 
Dufferin, was instructed to leave Constantinople and betake himself 
to Egypt, to inquire into every abuse, and to institute reforms, 
through a model administration made especially to order, like a new 
boot warranted to please the wearer, and to fit all manner of feet 
without pinching the most tender corns. 

It was impossible to make a better selection, and no political 
Hercules could have taken greater pains to cleanse the Augean 
stables, but a broom was necessary, and the Gladstonian broom was 
too weak in the bristles for a work that required not only skill, but 
unflinching perseverance and determination. If Lord Dufferin had 
been unfettered, if he had been given time to effect his purpose, and 
dy slow though sure degrees to gain the confidence of the people, 
and to obtain their sympathy and co-operation, he would have suc- 
ceeded better than any living man, but what was his position? He 
was called into a sick room like a consulting physician, the usual 
medical attendant being Sir Edward Malet (our Consul-General and 
Diplomatic Agent). The British Government was not satisfied with 
the humiliation of the Khedive, whose power was absolutely destroyed 
through our intervention, but our own Consul-General was over- 
shadowed, as though not competent to fulfil the task imposed. The 
necessity of a consulting physician was a reflection upon the ability 
of the ordinary practitioner, and nevertheless the greater authority 
was almost immediately withdrawn. He was to write a prescription 
and to disappear, leaving the patient to swallow a dose, the effects of 
which required his undivided skill and personal attention. 
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Lord Dufferin returned to Constantinople ; his departure was re- 
garded by the Khedive and all his ministers with unfeigned regret ; 
they felt that they had lost not only a sincere adviser, but a friend. 

The withdrawal of the ambassador had a disastrous effect, as it 
appeared to confirm the declaration of our intended evacuation of 
Egypt, and thereby shattered the foundation for future confidence 
which had been so carefully prepared. 

Sir Edward Malet was shortly promoted as our Minister at 
Brussels, and subsequently to Berlin, thereby confusing the 
Egyptian mind, which naturally reflected that a man of that calibre 
and estimation, if fitted for posts of such dignity and confidence, 
might have been entrusted by his Government with the management 
of his Egyptian patient without the assistance of a consulting 
physician. 

It is absolutely ridiculous to summon the assistance of a pro- 
fessional adviser if you are determined to oppose his measures. The 
Gladstone Ministry completely paralysed the action of their repre- 
sentative by special instructions from which he could not deviate. 
England entered Egypt under the pretext of enforcing order and 
restoring the authority of the Khedive. The first step was to 
reorganise the army and to establish a gendarmerie for the protec- 
tion of the country, but at the same time that we assumed the con- 
trol of Egypt, we declared that all which pertained to the Soudan 
was beyond the sphere of our jurisdiction ! 

We thus established “a house divided against itself.’”” The Arabs 
were always difficult to govern, and although the administration of 
the Soudan had been defective, the people had been kept under toler- 
able subjection ; but disturbances are contagious, and the rebellion 
of Arabi Pacha had vitiated the atmosphere; germs of discontent 
were floating in the air, ready to spring into active life should 
an opportunity arise favourable to their development. At this 
critical moment, when all authority had been overthrown by 
Arabi, and the English had invaded Egypt to secure the Khedive 
upon his throne, we proclaimed to the world that we should hold 
entirely aloof from the affairs of the Soudan, thereby inciting the 
Arabs to throw off the Egyptian yoke and to declare their independ- 
ence. 

There were two vital points upon which the Gladstone Ministry 
was determined, both of which were fatal to the prosperity of 
Egypt. 

First, in the army reorganization scheme they absolutely pro- 
hibited all Turks, Arnauts, or others from enlistment. The entire 
Egyptian army had only lately been in open revolt against their 
ruler, the Khedive; nevertheless, to please the people, instructions 
were issued that the newly-organized battalions should be composed 
entirely of the fellaheen, a great portion of whom had a few 
weeks before been running, with the points of British bayonets in 
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their posteriors, after the defeat at Tel-el-Kebir. These were to 
be the protectors of Egypt, and the loyal defenders of the Khedive, 
after the departure of the British forces at the expiration of six 
months from the date of occupation. 

It appears incredible that such an arrangement should have been 
insisted upon, but so determined was the British Government upon 
this point, that all Turks who had been recruited before the order had 
been issued were transhipped, and returned to their respective ports 
of embarkation. The Egyptian army was to be purely and simply 
a native force, with no foreign element except the Soudanese, which 
formed the black battalions. These blacks were the only reliable 
material, but as the British victory had annihilated all military 
organization, the Soudanese regiments had dispersed, and it was diffi- 
cult to discover and reform their units. 

Any administrator would have argued that if the Egyptian army 
had only recently mutinied against the Khedive, it would certainiy 
repeat that insurrection when the British forces should be with- 
drawn. If our own authorities believed in the declaration of the 
Ministry that we should withdraw from Egypt in a few months, how 
could they possibly entrust the peace of Egypt and the safeguarding 
of the Khedive to the same people who had declared against him, and 
who would, after our departure, be incensed at the remembrance that 
the British troops had supported him, and crushed themselves, his 
adversaries, in the lines of Tel-el-Kebir ? 

The new army organization was originally planned by the late 
General Valentine Baker Pacha, and he had suggested a mixed force 
of Turks, Albanians, and other fighting races who never would 
fraternise with the fellaheen, whom they would regard with con- 
tempt. A mixed force, divided into separate battalions, would never 
combine in insurrection. An army of 10,000 men of the best fight- 
ing material would have been not only a physical but a moral power. 
The Soudan blacks would haye been collected, and when assured of 
honest payment, they would have become splendid troops under the 
tuition of British officers. The moral effect of Albanian troops in 
connection with Turks would have been sufficient to establish a 
wholesome terror among all those who were in sympathy with rebel- 
lion ; at the same time a new army of such staunch material would 
have formed an irresistible force, ready for action at immediate 
notice, either at Souakim or elsewhere. 

Instead of this, a positive veto from ignorant Downing Street 
debarred Egypt from the services of Albanians, Turks, and all other 
valuable aid; the new army, and also the gendarmerie, were to be 
composed of those native fellaheen who hated a military life, and 
were emasculated as a fighting element. Their idea of battle was a 
quick retreat. Their war-song would have been that well-known 
martial verse, ‘He who fights and runs away Will live to run some 
other day.” . 
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General Valentine Baker was appointed by his Highness the 
Khedive as commander-in-chief to reorganize his army, and he, 
as I have said, was in favour of well-known military material. The 
British Government was opposed to this, and in order to prove the 
truth of their declaration that they had appeared in Egypt to re- 
establish the authority of his Highness Mehemet Tewfik, the Khedive, 
and representative of the Sultan, at once interfered with his appoint- 
ment, and substituted Sir Evelyn Wood as commander-in-chief, to 
create and command an army of such utterly worthless material 
that they dared not venture to expose them to the attacks of the half- 
armed Arabs then in insurrection at Souakim. 

The gendarmerie was then confided for organization and command 
to General Valentine Baker, who, as the Khedive’s appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, had been shelved by British intrusion and reduced 
to an inferior command, and was under the same necessity of re- 
stricting his recruits to the worthless natives of the country. The 
result may be imagined. There was a nominal army, and a nominal 
gendarmerie, both of which had to be paid, although practically use- 
less if called upon in emergency. These two bodies were under 
British officers. 

Egypt at that period was at rest, within the limits of the Delta; 
beyond that, England had disowned all responsibility. The fanatical 
movement of the Mahdi had commenced in the Soudan ; Mahomet 
Achmet, a religious enthusiast, who had been quieted by a subsidy 
during the reign of the astute Khedive Ismail, had been deprived 
of this narcotic stipend through British cheeseparing when reducing 
the expenditure of Egypt. The soothing influence of an annual 
subsidy being removed, this holy person exhibited his power by fan- 
ning the sparks of discontent, and he quickly raised a blaze of insur- 
rection through Darfur, Kordofan, and Senaar. 

The worthless Egyptian troops were utterly defeated in the two 
first-named provinces, which were wrested from the power of Egypt 
and entirely lost ; thus, south of Khartoum, the actual frontier was 
exhibited by the White Nile, a well-defined and easily protected 
boundary. Senaar, upon the east, between the White and the 
Blue Nile, was the battle-field upon which, with fluctuating success, 
the rebel forces and those of the Khedive were in almost daily con- 
flict. This was the position of Egypt a few weeks before the 
departure of Lord Dufferin; if he had remained, the outlook might 
have become more favourable, as hard and fast regulations might 
have been modified according to the necessities of events. 

England had declared that she declined all responsibility in the 
Soudan, which was beyond the sphere of British interference. At 
the same time two provinces, Darfur and Kordofan, had been abso- 
lutely lost to Egypt, and the garrisons of Obeid and other military 
positions had been taken prisoners. The fortunes of Senaar were 
trembling in the balance; that province is one of the granaries 
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of the Soudan, upon which Khartoum generally depends, as the 
Blue Nile, which forms the eastern boundary of Senaar, is the 
navigable channel for all commerce. If Senaar were lost, Khartoum 
would be starved into submission. 

In these pressing circumstances it was of the highest importance 
that strong reinforcements should be sent without delay, both to 
Souakim and Khartoum, under the command of experienced British 
officers. Here came the pinch! England was in occupation of 
Egypt; the Khedive had no authority ; he could not move his finger 
without the sanction of our representative; and yet the necessity 
was admitted upon all sides that troops must march immediately to 
the Soudan, although England had declared that “the Soudan was 
beyond the sphere of British interference ! ” 

All half-hearted measures are doomed to failure. There was no 
way out of this dilemma. We looked ridiculous. The position 
demanded action; and it was arranged that General Hicks, with a 
staff of British officers, should start for Khartoum, vid Souakim, with 
as many Egyptian troops as could be got together for such special 
service. 

There could not be a greater proof of the necessity of foreign 
material in the composition of the Egyptian army. A few battalions 
of Arnauts or Turks would have crushed all resistance; but the 
unfortunate General Hicks started from Cairo with utterly worthless 
Egyptian troops, who were known to be so faithless that they were 
not trusted to carry arms on board the transport at Suez. but their 
rifles and ammunition were despatched to Souakim only to be deli- 
vered to the men upon disembarkation. 

At that period through the dislocation of responsibilities occa- 
sioned by England’s absurd declaration that the Soudan was beyond 
the sphere of British interference, General Valentine Baker repre- 
sented the only authority for Soudan military operations, although 
he was no longer commander-in-chief in Egypt. If he had remained 
in authority, Khartoum would never have been lost, neither would 
the rebellion have spread into such vast dimensions. 

General Hicks started from Cairo under the command of General 
Baker with the following most positive instructions, the result of a 
plan of operations determined upon by him in conjunction with my- 
self, as I knew the positions upon both the Blue and the White 
Niles for the proposed strategy :— 

On arrival at Khartoum Abd-el-Kader Pacha, an experienced 
officer, educated in Germany, and Governor of the Soudan, was to 
advance in steamers with five thousand men up the Blue Nile and 
bring the rebels to a decisive action in Senaar. At the same 
time General Hicks was to advance up the White Nile to a point 
near Gebel Eén (two hills) where there is a ford across the river 
during the low Nile to Kordofan. At that point General Hicks was 
to await the arrival of the rebel army after the defeat, should Abd- 
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el-Kader be victorious, in which case, when pursued, they must 
inevitably fall back and retreat across the ford into Kordofan. This 
would afford an opportunity for completely crushing the movement, 
as Hicks would intercept the fugitives, and with steamers and other 
vessels upon the river, he could prevent the enemy from attaining 
the western shore. When this success should have been achieved, 
General Hicks was to decline all operations on the west bank of the 
White Nile; under no circumstances was he to land upon the Kor- 
dofan side, but he was to throw up a line of watch-towers along the 
east bank, patrol the river strictly with his steamers, destroy all boats 
belonging to the west shore, and occupy Senaar with a chain of mili- 
tary posts. He was then to form an administration, reform abuses, 
redress all injustice, &c., &c., and restore confidence. 

This plan was ably carried out. Abd-el-Kader defeated the enemy 
in Senaar; the beaten army fell back as was expected, and was 
intercepted by General Hicks. They should have been annihilated, 
but unfortunately there was no cavalry. Although the enemy had 
been beaten by Abd-el-Kader Pacha, they showed the stubborn 
determination which has distinguished them in every encounter since 
the commencement of the insurrection; they actually surprised 
Hicks’s force which hurriedly formed square to receive their attack. 
Although not pursued, the enemy were beaten, and General Hicks 
found himself in the position that was expected ; he was master of 
the situation. 

In the meantime organization was the new creed in Egypt Proper. 
Sir Evelyn Wood and his energetic staff were taking the greatest 
pains to form an Egyptian army—making ropes of sand; General 
Valentine Baker was striving after the impossible with similar mate- 
rial in the formation of gendarmerie; while in the neighbouring 
deserts and mountain ranges of Souakim the Arabs were organising 
themselves to throw off the Egyptian bondage, encouraged by the 
announcement that had reached that port, that ‘“ England would have 
nothing to do with the Soudan.” 

The Arabs being an active people lost no time in exhibiting their 
policy, while England was only ventilating her policy in the repeated 
declarations of almost immediate departure from Egypt. The Had- 
dendowa Arabs attacked and slaughtered every detachment of 
Egyptian troops that were sent against them, and so closely invested 
the only two remaining positions, Tokar and Sinkat, that the Egyp- 
tian garrisons were starving. 

The position of Egypt at that particular period was as follows :— 

A growing rebellion had been suppressed on the east of the White 
Nile, upon which side all was quiet, although discontent was rampant. 
On the west, Darfur and Kordofan were lost, but the White Nile 
formed an admirable frontier. 

In Souakim the rising was formidable, and would assuredly extend 
widely unless at once suppressed. Tewfik Bey the gallant com- 
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mander of Sinkat was starving with his garrison of six hundred men, 
invested closely by an overwhelming force that never gave quarter 
to an enemy. 

In Cairo and Alexandria the British forces numbered 11,000 


The new Egyptian army under Sir Evelyn Wood . 6,000 
The gendarmerie . , : p : ; . 6,000 
22,000 


Souakim was three days’ steaming from Suez, and with 18,000 
regular troops in Egypt, the unfortunate but heroic Tewfik Bey, 
with his little garrison of 600 men, were left to starvation and 
massacre because England was absolute in Egypt. England had 
declared that the Soudan was beyond the sphere of her interference. 
The British army of occupation was officered by Englishmen. The 
Khedive’s army was officered by Englishmen. Egypt was at that 
time governed by Englishmen. The Khedive had no power to move ; 
this was the shameful, the terrible position: “that the Khedive’s 
officer in command and a faithful garrison of black troops at Sinkat 
were left to perish unaided, although 22,000 troops and gendarmerie 
were actually in Egypt!” 

There was one Englishman who felt keenly the disgrace of that 
position. General Valentine Baker, although not connected with 
the Khedive’s army, declared his readiness to attempt the succour of 
Tewfik Bey and the garrisons of Tokar and Sinkat with only the 
police, if the army would not move. 

There was not an hour to lose. He started, accompanied by a 
devoted friend, the late Colonel F. Burnaby, who was always to be 
found in the front where there was dangerous work to do. 

The wretched material of the newly-formed gendarmerie refused 
to start upon such a forlorn hope, and they were forced into the 
railway cars by cavalry with drawn sabres. Many of these’ men 
had never fired a musket. ? 

Upon arrival at Souakim they were drilled and instructed as far 
us the short interval would permit. They were then led against 
the enemy to the relief of Tokar. Four thousand men formed in 
a square were attacked by at the most 1,200 Arabs. The miser- 
able fellaheen fired in the air, rushed panic-stricken towards the 
centre of the square, threw themselves flat upon the sand screaming 
for unexpected mercy, and 2,300 men were massacred upon that day, 
with the greater portion of the British officers, although the enemy 
at the outside numbered 1,200. 

Although it pleased certain persons to boast that under British 
officers the Egyptian fellaheen would make good soldiers, there was 
no confidence exhibited in this theory by a desire to bring them 
into close action with the Arab sword and spear. A British force 
under Sir Gerald Graham was sent to Souakim, although we had so 
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studiously declared that the Soudan was beyond the scope of British 
interference. 

Mr. Gladstone was at this time declaring in the House of Com- 
mons that the Arabs were “a people rightly struggling to be free.” 
We accordingly destroyed several thousands of them, and lost a con- 
siderable number of our own men. The brave Haddendowas broke 
through our square, and did all they could to prove that men who 
are born warriors can plan attacks, effect surprises, rush through 
squares, and conduct a campaign successfully without the advantages 
of special military training and competitive examinations. 

“Too late” should be printed upon the British flag. The brave 
Tewfik and his starved garrison, having eaten all the dogs, sallied 
from their earthworks sword in hand, and fought their way through 
the ranks of the overwhelming enemy, until, weak through starva- 
tion, one by one sank down to die in honour, while the British forces 
retreated from Souakim. The whole of Tewfik’s garrison, together 
with their heroic commander, perished. 

The horrors of mismanagement were now commencing. The 
control of the Soudan had been placed in the hands of the Minister 
of War, having been removed from General V. Baker’s department 
in the process of the new organization. Elated by the success of 
Abd-el-Kader and General Hicks’s operations in Senaar, orders were 
now issued by the Egyptian Minister in direct opposition to those 
which had been so carefully adhered to. Hicks was to re-conquer 
Kordofan and Darfur! An officer who was utterly ignorant of 
Arabic, with an English staff equally uninformed, was to be sent 
into the deserts of Kordofan with an army of 11,000 or 12,000 men, 
all of whom were suspicious of Englishmen, who were in occupation 
of Egypt Proper, and none of whom could be depended on in any 
great emergency. When [I heard this astounding news I could only 
utter the word, “ Destruction!” 

At this crisis in Soudan history an extraordinary vision of false 
confidence had misled the wisdom of our authorities. It was con- 
sidered in the highest quarters that the period had arrived when our 
task had been accomplished, and Egypt would be able to walk with- 
out our leading strings. The authorities declared that security could 
be assured by the Egyptian army alone, and that the British troops 
might at once evacuate the country. Orders were actually issued to 
this effect, and two regiments were waiting at Alexandria for em- 
barkation. 

At this climax of imaginary security the telegraph from Khar- 
toum flashed the terrible words, ‘‘ Hicks and entire force annihilated.” 
If the British force had been removed from Egypt before the arrival 
of this message, there would have been a rising against the Euro- 
peans throughout the Delta. 

This was a blow that spread consternation, and required imme- 
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diate and decided action. The so-called new Egyptian army was 
only a name. It was an army when no fighting was required, 
and no person in his senses would have exposed it to the shock of 
battle with determined Arabs whe had broken British squares, and 
defeated nearly every force that had been brought against them. If 
that army had been composed of Arnauts and Turks, it would not 
have been necessary to send British troops “too late” to rescue the 
garrisons at Souakim; neither would Hicks have been destroyed if 
he had been supported by such staunch material. The fact remained 
that no troops in Egypt could be brought into action except a few 
excellent regiments of Soudanese blacks ; even those were woefully 
deficient in their rifle practice, although men of undoubted courage 
and endurance. 

In spite of our recent perfection of organization and the Khedive’s 
new army, gendarmerie, and a large British military force, Egypt 
was prostrated by panic. The Queen’s representative waited upon 
the Khedive to urge the necessity of at once abandoning the Soudan! 
Sheriff Pacha was Minister at that important moment. He was 
astounded at the demand upon the part of England, who had pro- 
fessed to have only one desire in Egypt to excuse her uninvited 
presence, “to re-establish the authority of the Khedive.” 

ingland had already abstracted all power from the patient and 
long-suffering Khedive; and, should we forcibly determine the 
abandonment of the Soudan by Egypt, nothing would remain of any 
value except the little triangle which benefits from the inundation 
from Cairo to Damietta,. and thence to Alexandria. 

Sheriff Pacha refused to sign any document tending to a severance 
of the Soudan from Egypt, and as England enforced this policy upon 
the Khedive, he, as Prime Minister, at once resigned. Sheriff Pacha 
suggested an excellent measure, that the Sultan should lend 10,000 
of his best troops to at once subdue the insurrection in the Soudan. 
Had the new Egyptian army been composed of similar material, 
5,000 additional troops from Constantinople for twelve months would 
have been sufficient to dispel all danger. Without some decided and 
instantaneous movement the Soudan would become a blaze of general 
insurrection. England had vacillated in every step that she had 
taken, but she appeared determined that fighting was to be avoided. 
It was officially announced that the Soudan was to be abandoned. 

Those few who were experienced in Soudanese affairs at once per- 
ceived the mighty folly of this announcement. The Arab tribes 
which had remained faithful would by the force of circumstances be 
compelled to join the enemy. If the Soudan were to be abandoned, 
the garrisons of the numerous towns and stations would be forsaken. 
How could they retreat towards Egypt across those dreary wastes, 
without a drop of water in the burning deserts? From whence 
could they obtain the many thousand camels to carry their families 
and supplies along the fatiguing march, harassed throughout the 
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inhospitable route by pitiless Arabs thirsting for plunder and re- 
venge? The bare fact of the declaration of abandonment would 
raise every spear against authority, and not a man of all the nume- 
rous garrisons would be permitted to escape. 

The moral effect upon the army would be disastrous. If: officers 
and troops were to be abandoned to their fate simply because we had 
suffered a military reverse, there would be an end to all confidence, 
which never would be regained. It would be absolutely impossible 
to insure the retreat of all the peaceful inhabitants of the Soudan. 
These would be represented by tens of thousands in addition to the 
military garrisons. There were traders of all nations, but especially 
Greeks and Syrians, who had invested their capital in the pur- 
chase of lands and houses. They possessed stores of merchandise, 
crops upon the soil, and all the ramifications of industrial enterprise 
represented by the respectable portion of the population. All 
those poor people would be utterly ruined, even if their lives were 
spared, and this enormity would be the direct result of British in- 
terference in Egypt to re-establish the authority of the Khedive. 
It was a travesty of all justice, and a dishonour to all England. 
Common-sense would suggest that the natural instinct of self- 
preservation would induce the troops to make terms with the in- 
surgents, especially as no quarter was given to prisoners or wounded 
in action. If they were to be abandoned by the Government, it 
would be better to join the forces of the Mahdi. At that time all 
the principal towns and fortified positions were in possession of the 
Egyptian authorities ; but no sooner had the declaration of abandon- 
ment been made public than the spirit of disaffection exhibited 
itself upon every side. 

The British Government was at length forced by public opinion 
to admit the necessity of action, and General Gordon was sent in 
company with Colonel Stewart upon a hopeless mission to Khartoum, 
with the impossible instructions “ to withdraw the garrisons from the 
Soudan.” Here was another departure from the original declared 
policy. The Soudan was beyond the scope of British interference, 
therefore we permitted Tewfik Bey and 600 men to be massacred at 
Sinkét. We then sent an expedition and inflicted punishment. 
Although we repudiated all responsibility for the Soudan, we had 
allowed General Hicks and other British officers to be employed ; 
and because they were destroyed we enforced the entire abandon- 
ment of the territory. 

Having declined all responsibility, and having seen the fruits of a 
departure from this policy of non-interference in the destruction of 
General Hicks and his entire force, the Government now sent 
General Gordon and Colonel Stewart, entirely unsupported, into the 
jaws of an insurrection of the most bloody and fanatical character, 
without taking any measures for the safety or support of their 
envoy in the event of complications. 
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If General Gordon had been sent with instructions to hold Khar- 
toum and to reorganize the Soudan, supported by 5,000 Turkish 
troops to remain in readiness at Berber, he could have saved the 
country, but the instant that he corroborated the policy of retreat, 
and began to send down women and children and invalids towards 
Egypt, his influence ceased. How could it be supposed that a man’s 
influence can remain powerful when he assures his hearers of his 
intention to abandon them ? 

In a short time after Gordon’s arrival at Khartoum the garrison 
of Berber yielded to the insurgents. The commandant was my old 
friend Hussein Khalifa Pacha, the great Sheik of the deserts, and 
report declared that he had a secret understanding with the Mahdi ; 
if so, I am not surprised, as it was a natural conclusion for any 
sensible person whose home and birthplace was the desert—“ If I 
am to be abandoned, I must make friends with the power that will 
remain.” 

There cannot be better evidence of the situation than that of 
General Gordon himself, given in the last letter that I ever received 
from him when beleaguered in Khartoum. It is dated— 


‘* KHARTOUM, 11. 3. 84. 
‘* My dear Sir Samuel, 

** Thanks for your kind letter 17th February received to-day. I hope Lady 
Baker and your daughters and you are well. I am sorry for your brother’s 
wound, and hope he and Mrs. Baker are not cast down. 

‘*We are about to be hemmed in here, for the Shookeriehs and the tribes 
north of this have risen, and it is not to be wondered at when they know we are 
going to evacuate; this they know by the sending down of the Cairo employées, 
sick, &c., &c. They will not attack Khartoum, I think, but will cut off the 
roads, and though we have plenty of provisions, say, for five or six months, we 
must eventually fall, and with Khartoum, fall all other places. It was a petty 
affair had we had any forces, but this we had not. Loyals were driven into 
rebellion to save themselves. I have no time for more, and doubt if you will 
ever get this, for we may expect the roads cut to-day or to-morrow. If the 
Nile were high it would be far easier, but now Nile is very low. 

‘* Believe me, with kindest regards to Lady Baker, yourself and family, 
** (Signed) C. G. Gorpon.” 


Volumes may be written, but the short letter of poor Gordon is a 
curt history of the period, and in the midgt of his anxieties his heart 
was full of sympathy for others. 

I will not enter into the details of his sacrifice, which will always 
remain an indelible blot upon British honour. Again the dreadful 
monosyllables ‘Too late’ described the policy of England. Khar- 
toum fell ; Gordon was lost ; the Mahdi was victorious ; the British 
forces turned their backs in sad retreat, leaving two dead generals in 
the desert sands, and the Cour-de-Lion Burnaby, all victims in an 
expedition well and gallantly led, but organized too late. The Soudan 
was lost. . 

We will now examine the position and importance of a possession 
which was conquered and annexed by the great Viceroy of Egypt, 
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Mehemet Ali Pacha, after many years of arduous military enterprise, 
all of which was given up in a sudden panic by the great civiliser of 
the world, England—a country which boasts of an enormous empire 
which girds the earth, won in olden times by force of arms, developed 
by the rare intelligence of her people; this great Power, which has 
been for centuries the moving force in the world’s action, stepped into 
Egypt, and hastily put back the clock of progress one hundred years 
by giving up to savagedom all that had been gained by civilisation ; 
by sacrificing the reputation that had been the pride of her sons to 
support, when struggling unaided through difficulties in the Nile 
Basin (before England intruded upon the scene) ; and by the destruc- 
tion of her prestige, by advancing only to retreat, and leaving the 
bones of her envoy to bleach unburied and unrevenged. 

It may be natural that our officers and men who were engaged in 
the Gordon expedition entertain the idea that they have some know- 
ledge of the Soudan; in reality they know only the desert route 
upon the west bank of the river Nile, with the exception of the 
important position Dongola. 

The deserts which appear interminable throughout Nubia and 
Libya are the results of a waterless atmosphere which seldom affords 
a drop of rain, except in a phenomenal thunderstorm. It is an 
interesting study when, after many weeks of painful camel-journey 
through the Nubian deserts, covering many hundred miles of latitude, 
the point is reached within the limit of the rainy zone, and the 
scene gradually changes from the desert sand to the brown surface 
of fertile soil. 

When I first travelled in the Soudan, in May 1861, we crossed 
the waterless desert between Korosko on the Nile, and Abou Hamed, 
again upon the river, the distance being 230 miles by cutting off the 
great bend towards Dongola. From Abou Hamed the route is 
always desert, but dome-palms afford a tolerable shade along the 
banks of the Nile for 143 miles to Berber. The latter is the most 
important position, as it is the starting-point for all commerce, either 
to Souakim, 270 miles upon the east, or to Dongola by ferry across 
the river and desert route to Korti, or other points, or towards 
Korosko, a route which, although devoid of water, is nevertheless 
direct. Berber is 200 miles from Khartoum, and throughout that 
distance, when I first knew the route, the country was cultivated 
upon either bank, excepting certain intervals where rocky hills pre- 
vented irrigation. ‘Two thonsand seven hundred sakyiahs, or water- 
wheels, paid each the iniquitous tax of 500 piastres annually (about 
£5). In 1870 not one remained ; the country had beeome a desert 
through bad administration. 

From Berber 25 miles south, the river Atbara 400 yards in width, 
and about 30 feet in depth when full, appears as the first affluent 
of the Nile throughout the immense course from the Mediterranean 
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to north latitude 17°. This stream, although dry at the close of the 
hot season, is the most important element or factor in the Nile 
system, as it has actually created the Delta of Egypt by the deposit 
of fertile alluvium, brought down from lands almost unknown at the 
time of my first visit, which I determined to investigate. The 
Atbara loses its waters through the impetuosity of its current as first 
tributary to the Nile, and through the percolation into a sandy bed for 
350 miles of its desert course, but the fact of such absorption sup- 
ports a welcome fringe of vegetation upon either bank, which 
delights the eye with shady palms and green mimosas after weeks 
passed in the glare of yellow sands. 

We arrived in Berber in June, 1861, and rode along the banks of 
the Atbara for 247 miles to Gozerajub. A few miles beyond that 
spot, about 630 miles from Korosko, I observed the first change 
of surface which denoted the rainy zone. The dry bed of the 
Atbara was suddenly invaded by a roaring torrent during the night 
of 23rd June. On the following morning the river was deep with a 
mass of thick muddy fluid, which, although the sky was a cloudless 
blue in our position, denoted the commencement of the rains in 
Abyssinia. The Atbara had commenced its annual duty, and was 
supplying the mud to fertilize the lands of Lower Egypt. 

From Gozerajub to Kassala, the capital of the Taka country, 
the distance is 92 miles; this is within the limit of the rainy 
zone, and the soil begins to be extremely rich at Soogalup, about 
midway. The Atbara has made a bend, and is again met with at 
Goorasi, 52 miles from Kassala. We are now in the midst of fer- 
tility, where the rainy season commences about Ist June and con- 
tinues till the middle of September. On the mountains of 
Abyssinia the rains commence in May. The country from this 
point, after crossing the Atbara to the west bank, is one vast flat 
surface of the richest possible soil in which it is impossible to find a 
stone. Through this extensive tract of alluvial soil the river has cut 
its way, receiving in its course the treasures of continual land- 
slips, which fall into the burrowing current, and melting in the 
water, add to the consistency of the turbid stream, and are carried 
down to the Egyptian delta. 

The river has through countless ages scooped a channel, in many 
places 150 feet below the general level of the country, and the 
chasm from margin to margin of the level plateau varies from a mile 
to two miles in width. During the rainy season interminable springs 
rush from the sides of the depression, causing landslips, and scour- 
ing channels of thick mud through the rough broken ground to 
increase the muddy volume of the Atbara. There are no ravines 
upon the plateau, and a stranger would disbelieve in the existence of 
a river when travelling across the level surface, until he suddenly 
arrives within view of the deep depression. 
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The rich soil extends for an immense distance, not only through- 
out the course of the Atbara river, but to the base of the great 
chain of mountains which should form the geographical frontier of 
Abyssinia. From this range, the various rivers tributary to the 
Atbara are the Settite or Taccazzy (the Atbara par excellence), the 
Salaam, Angrab, Roydn, and minor streams, all of which, although 
of mountain origin, flow through soluble and fertile soil which they 
transmit to the great river. 

Although nature has apparently arranged this vast depdt of 
alluvium for some wise purpose, and Egypt has been created by a 
deposit of the precious loam carried away by the purloining rivers 
to form a country which was the nucleus of ancient civilization, and 
the commencement of all history, no advantage has been taken by a 
nomad population of the attractions of fertility, beyond the raising 
of crops which require little cultivation, after which, the fertile area 
is deserted, and the Arabs migrate to the sandy deserts during the 
period of annual rains. 

There is a reason for this exodus. In the total absence of roads 
the alluvial surface is absolutely impassable. No camel could move, 
as it would sink knee-deep, or would slip upon the muddy ground 
if shallow. The soil is of such an adhesive nature that when wet it 
adheres like birdlime, and neither man nor beast could travel any 
distance. We passed the rainy season on the banks of the Atbara 
river eight miles south of the junction where the Settite meets the 
former stream. On the hard white sandstone of Sofi, having ridden 
960 miles from Korosko during the hottest season of the year, we 
formed a camp, which afforded an admirable experience concerning the 
action of the rains, at the approach of which the Arabs had sown 
their crops, and then departed from the neighbourhood to the drier 
atmosphere of the deserts. 

During the hot summer months the intensely dry north wind 
parches all vegetation; the grass becomes so crisp that it breaks 
above the root, and is carried away by the strong breeze and rolled 
up in wreaths as though by the work of man. This is fired by the 
Arabs, and the surface is represented by brown soil, so intensely bare 
that it is impossible to believe it will again be green within three 
days from the commencement of rain in the following season. This 
clean surface is admirably adapted for the Arab method of cultiva- 
tion ; the whole population turns out at the first signs of rain, and 
with a small hoe they scratch a few inches of the bare soil, into 
which they drop several seeds of dhurra (sorghum vulgare). These 
seeds are sown about eighteen inches apart in straight parallel lines 
three feet distant. 

The yield may be imagined, as I took the trouble to count the 
grains in one fair average head of dhurra when the crop was ripe, at 
Sherif-el-Ibrahim, near Sofi; there were 4,848 grains of corn in 
this individual head. 
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From Sofi at the close of the rainy season we crossed the Atbara, 
and after exploring the course of the Settite, we passed into the 
Abyssinian territory occupied by Mek Nimmur, and examined every 
affluent from the mountain range until we at length arrived at the 
town of Gellabat. From thence we followed the country until we 
reached the river Rahad and the Dinder—two primary affluents of 
the Blue Nile. It is hardly possible to describe the fertility of this 
immense tract of country, where the earth yields its wealth in the 
most unbounded quantity with the smallest amount of labour. 
Cotton, which is described by the historian Pliny as the “ wool-bear- 
ing tree of Ethiopia,” is indigenous, and produces the quality known 
in the Liverpool market as “ good middling.” In 1862 I sent a fair 
sample from Khartoum, which was reported upon in the foregoing 
terms, and the Soudan was requested to forward a million bales 
annually to render us independent of America. 

At Gellabat, the frontier town of Abyssinia, there is a considerable 
export trade, as cotton will not flourish upon the highlands of that 
country, where the climate is unfavourable ; it loves the deep rich soil 
of the alluvial plateau between the Nile and the eastern tributaries of 
Abyssinia. In that extraordinary soil the cotton plant grows witha 
vigour that is only explained by the fact of its indigenous birth. 
The seed is sown in May before the commencement of the rains, and 
the crop is gathered in the following March at a season when the 
atmosphere is so dry that not a breath of dew could be found upon 
a blade of grass if such verdure could exist. Any person who is 
conversant with the cultivation of cotton will appreciate this favour- 
able peculiarity, as the greatest necessity is dryness when the crop is 
fit to gather. In that highly-favoured climate there is a regular 
season for three and a half months’ rain, from Ist June till the 
middle of September; at the same time there is a certain dry season 
when crops can be gathered without the expense of barns or artificial 
covering. The cotton lies upon mats in huge piles before it is 
packed in little bales for market ; and the corn, when cleaned, may be 
seen in hills of several thousand quarters, before it is distributed in 
camel-loads, or sent down the Blue Nile to the market of Khartoum. 

The best practical proof of agricultural production is the price 
upon the centre of cultivation. I have never paid more than 15 
piastres a rachel, or less than 12 piastres. A rachel is a measure 
of two urdéps, each 300 Ibs.; a piastre = 24d. ; therefore at Sherif-el- 
Ibrahim in 1862 the best white dhurra was purchased for 3s. 2d. a 
rachel = 600 lbs. ; and throughout the banks of the Rahad the price 
was 2s. 6d. In the latter district the cattle were of very large size 
and exceedingly fat; a fine bullock cost five dollars, equal to £1 
sterling; such an animal in England would be worth £25 for 
the butcher. It is necessary to state that I have only met this par- 
ticular breed of cattle throughout the course of the Rahad and the 
Dinder, and they were originally brought from Abyssinia. 
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Wheat, flax, jute, oil-seeds, &c., might be grown to any extent, 
but the natives are contented with dhurra, cotton, sesame, and a few 
other insignificant cereals. The striking peculiarity throughout 
this extensive area is the fact that nature has done so much, and man 
so little. The plough is unknown; the surface is scratched, the seed 
sown, the rain falls, the crops ripen. 

I examined the Rahad, Dinder, and arrived at Abou Harraz upon 
the Blue Nile, facing the province of Senaar. The important water 
supply of those rivers is entirely wasted. Their importance can only 
be appreciated by a study of the map; it will be seen that they are 
drains from Abyssinia, following a similar course to the Blue Nile, 
to which they are powerful tributaries, but, like many others, their 
torrents disappear during the dry season, as they become rapidly 
exhausted through their impetuosity. Nothing would be easier than 
to form simple earthen dams during the arid season when their beds 
are dry, and to deflect the water into numerous canals, to irrigate 
the wonderful soil which extends throughout Meroe towards the 
junction of the Atbara river with the Nile near Berber. No pro- 
fessional engineer would be required to effect this project; it is the 
natural work in which the fellah of Lower Egypt excels all others. 
If the waters of the Rahad and Dinder, also of the great Atbara 
river, were retained by a series of dams raised when their beds were 
dry, there would be no difficulty whatever in irrigating vast tracts 
of fertile country now absolutely waste, and at the same time, the 
canals being navigable for small vessels, would convey the produce 
to branch stations upon the Souakim railway. 

I estimated the fertile area of the Soudan at 30 millions of acres 
between Kassala, Gellabat, Senaar, Abou Harraz, and Gadarif. The 
whole of this valuable tract is included in the Nile tributaries of 
Abyssinia. 

In 1871 the enterprising Circassian Governor of the Soudan, the 
late Moomtazz Pacha, having been recently appointed, determined to 
prove the cotton-producing power of the country simply by issuing a 
word of command. He proclaimed that every sheik and headman 
of villages should be responsible for the cultivation of a certain acre- 
age, in proportion to the number of the population. This despotic 
but industrial edict took force at once. When the crops were ripe, 
the production of cotton was so enormous that it remained, like snow, 
thickly upon the ground. The villagers gathered more than could 
be carried by the camels of the deserts, the owners of which imme- 
diately doubled and trebled the price of transport, and the experi- 
ment was regarded by the population as a proof that Moomtazz 
Pacha, their governor, was decidedly insane, and they petitioned 
that he might be removed. 

Moomtazz Pacha had proved to his own satisfaction the enormous 
producing power of the country, and its people. Cotton was unlike 
the sugar, coffee, tea, or other plants which require a great outlay in 
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their cultivation, and some years to arrive at maturity; but by a 
simple edict, in only seven months, a crop had been produced that 
would have delighted Lancashire. The experiment had also decided 
that the existing means of transport were utterly insignificant, and 
that it would be useless to entertain the question of development in 
the Soudan, unless the primary step should be the construction of a 
railway between the Nile and the Red Sea port Souakim. I have 
, always held this opinion, which has been strengthened by subsequent 
events. 

' The Soudanese Arabs are divided into numerous tribes; these are 
nomadic, not from choice, but from necessity. The scanty desert 
pasturage is insufficient for their flocks and herds, and they must 
wander over an extensive area; the Arabs must therefore change 
their locality in search of herbage. This nomadic life engenders a 
strong feeling of independence and objection to taxation. There are 
no towns or streets where the houses of occupants are numbered, and 
the tax-collector may personally pay his unwelcome visit ; but the 
Arab’s home is his tent, his country the desert, his conveyance the 
camel is always ready, and his life is a continual change. Such ma- 
terial is difficult to govern. The only hold over these people is by 
possession of the wells. Water is the great power; and water will 
be the means of civilising these grand nomads under a just and ener- 
getic administration. 

If a good government were established, and a well-considered plan 
arranged for the development of the Soudan, with means of irrigation 
provided, and a small bonus given for the erection of water-wheels 
instead of the crushing tax that was formerly imposed, the Arabs would 
cease to wander over unprofitable deserts, and they would become 
useful members of an agricultural community. There cannot be a 
more striking proof of this theory than in the change which has been 
effected among the population in North-Western India by the 
advantages of irrigation within the last thirty years. 

In the contracted limits of an article it is impossible to enter into 
the various details connected with the Soudan. The name in the 
ears of Europeans embraces an unknown quantity, but among Egyp- 
tians a distinction is made, and all south of Khartoum is designated 
as the country of the White River (Nile), excepting the special 
countries of Darfur and Kordofan. 

The loss of those provinces has been a gain to Egypt, as they 
never produced a revenue equal to the expenditure, and they are 
absolutely beyond all hope of prosperous development. The White 
Nile should be retained as the natural geographical frontier as far as 
the 10th degree north latitude, at the station of Fashoda. 

The equatorial provinces were advancing in prosperity before the 
Mahdi’s movement blockaded Emin within his well-governed terri- 
tory. There are steamers upon the Albert N’yanza which I myself 
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introduced from England; there are many steamers at Khartoum, 
all bearing the names of Samuda Brothers, Poplar, and Penn and Sons 
upon the long-enduring engines ; all these were evidences of advanc- 
ing civilisation — English names as manufacturers, and English 
names connected with their advent to the Soudan. They are now 
in possession of the insurgents; as we have abandoned the Soudan. 
I cannot believe that it will be possible to continue this severance 
from Egypt. It is an unnatural separation that cannot endure, as 
there will be no security in Egypt so long as the deserts remain 
without a government. 

The belief among the Egyptians is freely expressed, “that Eng- 
land does not wish for peace, as in the event of perfect security, France 
would call upon her to remove the military forces.’”’ The extra- 
ordinary policy we have pursued would naturally encourage a sus- 
picion, which we ourselves know has no foundation; but if we have 
determined to enforce upon Egypt a total abandonment of the 
Soudan, to whom does that vast territory now belong? If there is 
no government, there is no law. What is to prevent the annexation 
of Unyoro and Uganda by Germany, or any other Power, should an 
Emin Relief Expedition, under the command of some energetic 
officer, arrive at the Nile exit from the Victoria N’yanza ? 

We have been exceedingly generous with the Khedive’s do- 
minions. We handed over Massowah to the Italians. We have 
given away the Soudan to the insurgents. We exiled Zebeehr 
Pacha (under what law I never could discover) without trial, for 
corresponding with the Soudan at a time when we had proclaimed 
its abandonment. 

All this appears very strange to the outside world. We are so 
keenly occupied at home with party squabbles, and the extreme 
difficulty with thirty millions of inhabitants in Great Britain of 
governing three millions of discontented Irish, that we can hardly 
be expected to sympathise with the necessities of the Soudan. 
Before General Hicks was defeated, all Egypt was reported cou/eur 
de rose. Because he was defeated, that enormous territory termed 
the Soudan was immediately abandoned. On the same principle 
Ireland might be abandoned, should the British troops meet with 
disaster in any encounter with a rebel force. But Ireland belongs 
to ourselves, and if we are smitten with insanity we may throw away 
our own possessions ; but, should a foreign Power invade our country ; 
burn Liverpool to imitate our treatment of Alexandria; occupy 
London to re-establish the authority of Queen Victoria; give away 
Ireland because we lost a battle; and advise a friendly Power to 
occupy Edinburgh, as a parallel to the Italians in Massowah; what 
would be the feelings of the British people? and the Queen, whose 
authority the foreigner professed to re-establish? We do not see 
ourselves in the same light in which we are seen by others. 
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There can be no doubt that within the last few years a new im- 
pulse has been given to the development of Africa. It has been 
called the ‘ Dark Continent,” but the darkness is the night, which 
may be dissipated upon the break of day. The improved means of 
locomotion, the marvellous progress in science, the increase of popu- 
lation, with corresponding wealth, all tend to the enlightenment of 
the world, and the success of South Africa in the growth of our 
Colonies, and the great discoveries of diamonds, gold, and coal have 
given a fresh impetus to African exploration. England discovered 
the sources of the Nile, and unravelled the great secret which had 
baffled the whole world. England gave up and abandoned the 
sources of the Nile, and thereby lost the prestige which her sons had 
gained. Some other Power should occupy those sources, and some 
Power will, unless they are regained by Egypt, to whom alone they 
of right belong. It would be a shameful attitude for England to 
stand by as a spectator, and see a foreign Power march into those 
territories which Egypt won, but which England deliberately aban- 
doned ; this is the disastrous position in which we have been placed 
by a Gladstonian Government. ? 

I can only see one hope. It is that Emin Pacha, who has so 
nobly held his own and stuck to his ship among the wrecks of insur- 
rection, will continue to preserve the integrity of the Equatorial 
Provinces. He remains in his present position the Mudir of the 
Khedive. Should he return to Egypt, he will naturally expect his 
arrears of pay, in like manner with the Egyptian officers and troops 
under his command. The steamers belong to the Khedive, also the 
great stores of ivory that have been collected during so many years ; 
therefore, so long as Emin represents the Government, the Khedive 
is in possession, notwithstanding the pretence of England when 
assuming a power to dictate the abandonment of the Soudan. 
If Emin continues to hold his position, the Soudan may be easily 
re-conquered, as it will be, directly that the Khedive is free, and 
“his authority re-established.” If the Khedive would guarantee 

4 per cent., a railway would be constructed by public money with- 
out delay from Souakim to the Nile, and should he grant a conces- 
sion to a public company similar in independent action to the 
original East India Company, no British troops would be required to 
advance and retreat, and break their hearts in obedience to orders 
from Downing Street, but the Soudan would be re-occupied, and 
once again the Arabs would appreciate the honourable influence of 
English individuals; lost only through the interference of their 
Government. 

The rapidity of agricultural development has been exhibited by 
the progressive stride in Egypt, which supported Lancashire with 
cotton during the civil strife that closed the harbours of America 
to our ships, and threatened our operatives with starvation. It 
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should be impressed upon the mind of every Englishman that Egypt 
never knew a cotton plant until the seed was brought from the 
Soudan by a French traveller, and introduced to the notice of 
Mehemet Ali Pacha, grandfather of His Highness Ismail, ex- 
Khedive. That great ruler of Egypt foresaw the advantages of 
cotton cultivation, and without delay he established cotton farms, 
and laid the foundations for the prosperity of his country. 

Nevertheless Egypt remains in infancy; although among the 
oldest historical countries in the world, surpassed by none for 
fertility, but for geographical position, her river is uncontrolled ; it 
may rise or fall; it may bring destruction, or convey the welcome 
flood ; but it remains in the capricious hand of nature, unguided 
and unrestrained. There is nothing impossible in the suggestion 
that every river belonging to the Nile system should be controlled 
by weirs, or dams of masonry, similar to those well-known engineer- 
ing works of India. Such an arrangement upon the Nile would 
raise the level of the river in those localities now blocked by cataracts, 
and the navigation would be opened from Cairo to Khartoum, and 
thence to Central Africa by the White Nile. <A series of dams, with 
gates upon either side, would not only control the river, but by the 
increased level of the stream it could be conducted over an immense 
area of desert, upon which the fertilizing mud would be deposited to 
form an artificial delta, instead of choking the Mediterranean, and 
blocking the entrance to the harbour of Port Said. 

The water-power for working cotton-gins, flour-mills, and other 
works would become practically unlimited, by raising dams 60 or 80 feet 
above the present level, and the scheme for the restoration of Lake 
Meeris (Fayoom) as the great reservoir of the Nile, proposed by Mr. 
Cope Whitehouse for the security of Lower Egypt, would be accom- 
plished as a natural result of engineering science which had bridled 
the untrained jaws of Egypt’s river, and guided its course to the 
service of mankind. 

England is in Egypt by the force of circumstances; she cannot 
shake off responsibility, neither can she retreat from her position 
without the certainty of disaster: another Power would occupy her 
vacated place, and our route to India would be at the mercy of a 
rival. England must develop the vast resources of the Soudan 
which she has forced Egypt to abandon. If once the will be 
expressed, the deed will be accomplished, and the hand of a firm and 
determined government upon the helm will establish confidence, and 
steer a course to success. That policy will secure us the respect of 
the outside world, the gratitude of the Egyptian people, and will 
confirm the honesty of our declaration, that we interfered in Egypt 
to reform the Administration and “to re-establish the authority of 
the Khedive.” SamugeL W. Baker. 




















































RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS, 
PART II. 


WuereE the great guiding principles of social conduct universally 
accepted by civilised peoples are not yet assimilated by a nation, it 
would be puerile to expect the observance of those minor practical 
rules which are usually included under the name of propriety. This 
may be an enviable blessing or the opposite, according to the point of 
view from which we consider it, but in either case it is an incontro- 
vertible fact. In no other civilised people is the sense of the fitness 
of things and the perception of the incongruous so undeveloped and 
rudimentary as in the Russians. This defect can be satisfactorily 
accounted for in many ways; for instance, by the listless, unreal, 
dreamy life led by the people, who are ever glad to flee from the 
dread realities around them, to sleep, drunkenness, phantasy, for 
transient relief; by their childish view of the relation of cause and 
effect, which to their thinking is as necessary or as accidental as the 
falling of rain in answer to the prayers of the priest for moisture for 
the crops. Thus a most trivial act—such as spitting over one’s shoulder, 
for instance—performed by a nobody will work revolutions in the 
heavenly spheres, producing effects that are nothing if not infinite. 
The stroke of a pen of a country boor, who is a copyist in some 
government office, will thwart the will of the Tsar and baffle the 
efforts of the entire Government ;' a few genuflexions in church and 
the burning of a penny wax taper before an icon will straightway 
restore to pristine innocence the abandoned wretch whose soul is 
black with the guilt of inexpiable crimes, to which Tannhauser’s 
were mere peccadilloes. To the aterage Russian mind every cause is 
a talisman between which and the effect to be produced there need be 
no proportion whatever. The scholastic law—Nemo dat quod non 
habet—would be rank heresy to the mind of the Russian, who has no 
eye for the perception of the grotesqueness that so often results from 
the logical application of his own view of causality. The talisman 
once put in requisition, the necessary effect must follow; if it does 
not, the reason thereof surpasses the understanding of the poor 


(1) This is literally true. I could bring forward several curious cases in proof of 
this statement, which is well known to business men in the country—natives and 
foreigners, who have always to begin the distribution of the indispensable bribes with 
the lowest officials, ascending gradually upwards. The omission of a single interme- 
diate link would befas fatal to final success as the passing over of a proposition in 
Euclid to the boy who learns geometry for the first time. 
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helpless mortal who had best leave things to right themselves. 
At the root of this slipshod way of conducting the most serious 
business of life is the absence of reflection, which during ages of 
demoralization, when all the expanding intellectual energies of 
the people were systematically driven into the narrow channel of 
emotion, was paralysed for want of exercise, like the ventral fins 
of the mudfish (Siluride, &c.), or the eyes of the sightless ambiy- 
opsis of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. A man is appointed 
to a post which requires constant hard work, he shirks the hard work 
and accepts the emoluments in conformity with a confused half- 
conscious feeling that the nomination and his occupying the post 
constitute as it were the talismanic formula; the results intended 
should somehow come of themselves, or at any rate with very little 
co-operation from him. A typical instance of this view of one’s life- 
work occurred in the beginning of the present year. The secretary 
of the Town Council of the city of Taraschtscha (Government of 
Kieff) for a long time discharged his professional duties in accord- 
ance with this curious conception of his obligations, until at last it 
occurred to certain town councillors that they might get on fairly 
well without him. They drew up a report to this effect, which had 
first to be privately read and signed by him, and then publicly read 
by him to the Town Council. He actually signed the report, having 
shirked his duty of first perusing it, and afterwards publicly read 
about half of it to the Town Council before he became aware of its 
drift. This same conception of duty was manifested some time ago 
in a somewhat emphatic manner by a favourite pianist whose concerts 
are eagerly visited by friends of music in Russia. This gentleman 
sometimes deems that he has satisfactorily performed his duty if he 
merely shows himself to the public assembled to hear him playing. 
Last year, in spring, he was advertised to give a concert in the 
University of Dorpat. The seats were filled by an appreciative 
audience, which grew impatient when the artist failed to put in an 
appearance at the hour fixed. At last he arrived, staggered along 
the platform, turning his dull unmeaning eyes upon the audience, 
and fell heavily into the seat beside the piano. Then he laid his 
bushy head upon the candle-stand, and let his hands drop motionless 
to his side. The public grew nervous; several ladies cried out that 
he had a stroke of apoplexy, and were imploring medical assistance 
for him when he fell heavily to the ground. ‘“ He is dead,” they 
cried despairingly, and the confusion became indescribable, until a 
friend of the artist came forward and said: “ It is nothing dangerous ; 
our dear artist is only dead drunk.”? And the “dear artist” is as 
great a favourite as ever. Improprieties of this kind are constantly 
(1) Novoye Vremya, 18th February, 1889. 
(2) Novosti, April, 1888. 
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passing without notice in Russia, where the manners of the rudest 
elements of society—the not yet amalgamated Armenians, Georgians, 
Mingrelians, &c.—have an irresistible tendency to keep the general 
standard rather low. Turghenieff was one day complaining to his 
friend Panaieff of the queer (to an Englishman’s way of thinking 
outrageous) manner in which the well-known /ittérateur, Pissemsky, 
had conducted himself the evening before, when reading a new novel 
he had written to a circle of well-born ladies and gentlemen in a 
salon of St. Petersburg. “I shall take care never to be present again 
when Pissemsky is reading, unless it be in our own circle,”’ exclaimed 
Turghenieff. ‘Just fancy, gentlemen, he undertook to read his 
novel though suffering from a disorder of the bowels. As usual, he 
incessantly belched, constantly jumped up and went out of the room, 
and returning adjusted his dress before the ladies. Lastly, and to 
erown all,’ he called for a glass of vodka.’’® 
Is there any other country but Russia in which the accomplished 
horseman of a circus could arrange to have a concert given for his 
benefit—in the Christian church, as Schuman Cook did last autumn ?? 
Is there any other country in Europe in which a Minister of State, 
arrayed in all the gold lace and decorations of his office, taking part 
in the most solemn and impressive ceremony imaginable, the obse- 
quies of his murdered sovereign, and bearing the sceptre or some 
such other symbol of imperial power, the cynosure of hundreds of 
thousands of eyes, quietly put the sceptre in one hand and with the 
other pulled out from his pocket a substantial sandwich which he 
had thoughtfully provided, and leisurely munched it while walking 
in the procession as naturally as if he were in the clearing of a wood 
on a pic-nic with friends.* It would be a mistake to treat these 
things as isolated facts of rare occurrence—the result of the heed- 
lessness or eccentricity of obscure individuals. They are frequent, 
one may say universal, and quite as characteristic of corporate bodies 
and assemblies in which the collective wisdom of whole classes of the 
population is supposed to reside. Every year the city of Moscow 
organizes a public festival in aid of the Society of Christian Help. 
This would seem a good enough work on the face of it, but unfortu- 
nately the realisation was never quite in keeping with the concep- 
tion, for the festival always consisted of drinking to excess, listening 


(1) The italics are my own and are meant to emphasize Turghenieff’s idea of the 
highest term of the climax, the ne plus ultra of impropriety. 

(2) Historical Messenger, April, 1889. 

(3) Cf. the Journal Bals, August, 1888 ; the Riga Messenger, August, 1888; and the 
Odessa News, August 28, 1888, &c., &c. 

(4) This act, however, cost the gentleman his portfolio, and the usual solatium 
invariably given to dismissed Ministers. I refrain from mentioning his name, though 
I have said enough to lead to its identification in Russia. The gentleman is otherwise 
a very worthy man. 
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to the singing of indecent songs by women who illustrated them by 
indecent gestures, and other equally “Christian” pleasures. Still 
people desirous of upholding the Society of Christian Help went and 
generally brought their families with them, and went home satisfied, 
having killed two birds with one stone. This year an additional at- 
traction was held out to the people in the shape of a pantomime for 
boys and girls, in which was reproduced “the life of the shady 
women of the demi-monde of St. Petersburg and the manners and 
morals of cooks and servant women of the capital, when organizing 
orgies at night with their lovers, members of the fire brigade.” 
One father of a family protested at last, and declared that this was 
not the kind of spectacle that he would like to bring his children to 
—the intrinsic incongruity of the thing having seemingly com- 
pletely escaped his observation. The Moscow Listok, however, a 
widely read journal, ridiculed the remarks of the gentleman in ques- 
tion, observing that what children should be protected from is not de- 
moralisation, but puritanical fathers ; that itis a mistake to entertain 


ideal conceptions of what our social amusements should be, and if 


one of the factors of this amusement should prove to be the delineation 
of light morals, &c., that in this there would be no great harm. 

This helpless inability or unconquerable repugnance to duly shape 
the means to the end proposed, this deep conviction that, the first 
step taken, everything else may be safely left to God or to chance, 
is manifest in every act of individuals, societies, and representatives 
of the nation. It strikes us with quite as much force in Siberia as 
in Moscow, and testifies to Russian nationality as loudly in Arch- 
angelsk as in Kieff. One is being perpetually reminded of the two 
simple-minded Russians who entered into conversation with each 
other in a railway carriage half-way between St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and discovering that they were travelling in the same train 
though bound the one for Moscow and the other for St. Petersburg, 
which lie in very opposite directions, were loud in their admiration 
of the wonders of science and civilisation, but whose raptures gave 
place to very sober reflections the next morning, when they both 
found themselves in Moscow, one of them being several hundred 
miles from his destination. This typical story was forcibly recalled to 
my mind a year ago, when reading the startling disclosures published 
by two respectable doctors concerning the Hospital of the Russian 
Sisters of Mercy in Odessa, of which they were the consulting phy- 
sicians.” “ Patients are received,” we are told, “ mainly in order that 
they should die. They are kept in narrow, moist, stinking cells, are 
treated in the name of mercy with a degree of cruelty that outstrips 
the limits of the probable; they are fed with loathsome food, are 
made to wait eight hours for their medicines, which are prepared 

(1) Cf. Novosti, 31st October, 1888. (2) Ibid. 
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in the kitchen along with the meals, being for economy’s sake com- 
pounded with water instead of spirits, and put up in match-boxes 
and cigarette-boxes; paralytics are purged with enemas, and suf- 
ferers from typhus put in strait-waistcoats. Since the arrival of the 
new Superioress from St. Petersburg a new method of treatment has 
been superadded, and now patients are healed by charms, spells, and 
magical formulas.”' There were two exhibitions in St. Petersburg 
during the first half of the present year, both of which were adapta- 
tions to a different order of things of the journey to St. Petersburg 
in a train bound for Moscow; the one a Pan-Russian exhibition of 
the products of pisciculture, with specimens of fish from the far north, 
the extreme south, the Volga, the Vistula, and the Caspian ; and the 
other a flower show with naiad-like lilies, royal roses, and rare 
exotics. Large numbers of the fish in the first exhibition were in 
such a very advanced state of putrescence that they were so/d for 
nominal prices for food to the visitors, who had to hold their noses 
and shorten their stay. The persons responsible, when appealed to, 
had the fish removed, but not before they had pointed out that all 
the aspects of the fish industry in the Empire should be in evidence 
at a good representative exhibition, and that as the sale of putrid 
fish as an article of food was a common feature in the trade it should 
also figure there.” The finest exhibit at the flower show, a magnifi- 
cent specimen of the Cape Colony Stre/itza with gorgeous yellow- 
blue flowers, sent by the Imperial Botanical Gardens, was found to be 
a mere sham, a rootless flower with short stalk, temporarily stuck 
into the earth to deceive simple-minded visitors to the exhibition. 
How many other exhibits, from private as well as from Imperial 
institutions, were equally clever frauds the public had no means of 
judging.® 

Conscious that these statements are the logical deductions from 
facts numerous enough to fill bulky volumes, I am also aware that 
patriotic Russians with a strongly-developed sentiment of national 
amour propre may deem, or at least declare them, exaggerated or too 
strongly coloured. The possibility of such a line of argument, 
rather than any real need of further confirmation, is my excuse for 
quoting the opinion of a Russian /ittérateur, now living and writing 
on the staff of the Petersburg journal Novosti, who published an 
article in that paper in October, 1887, on the question “Are Russians 
Civilised ?”? and I am bound to say that the views which he there 
put forward were received with approbation by the greater part of 
the provincial press, which reproduced the article in extenso or in 
part. 

“To begin with,” writes M. Skabitscheffsky, ‘‘ the most civilised 

(1) Cf. Novosti, 12th November, 1888. (2) Cf. Novosti, 12th May, 1889. 
(3) Ldid. 
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of us all lead double lives: one life for our guests, when we flaunt 
our culture, and a totally different one in private, for daily use at 
home, where you can never say what enormities your most civilised 
man may not be committing. He may be blowing his nose with his 
fingers, licking the frying-pan with his tongue, drinking out of the 
bottle or milk-jug, &., &c. It is not without cause that our proverb 
says: ‘If you do not wish to spoil your appetite don’t look into the 
kitchen.’ Now what manner of civilisation is that which exists only 
to be paraded before the guests like a gala uniform which is taken off 
after having been worn for an hour? Why it is the fullest negation 
of the very conception expressed by the word—the conception of 
a series of customs and habits that have grown into second nature. 
In the most civilized classes of society you observe the complete absence 
of respect for public or private property. It needs all the watchful 
vigilance of the police to keep public gardens from being befouled, 
the trees therein from being torn up, the monuments from being 
broken and covered with ribald inscriptions. If you let your country 
house for the summer to people who are to all seeming thoroughly 
enlightened, with an easy conscience they allow their horses and kine 
to graze in your garden and to eat up the flowers in your flower-beds. 
I once called upon acquaintances of mine, who were also most civi- 
lised people ; all the stoves in their lodgings were heated until they 
were well-nigh white hot, and fuel was still being added. The heat 
in the rooms was unbearable. ‘Why do you heat your rooms so 
immoderately ?’ I asked. ‘Well, how can you ask such a ques- 
tion?’ was the reply; ‘why, the wood, don’t you know, is the house- 
owner’s ;' surely you would not have us spare it!’ And it is remark- 
able that in all classes of society you see the same sottish, brutish con- 
viction prevalent, that not only need we not save and spare what does 
not belong to ourselves, but that we are in amanner bound at all costs 
to annihilate it. It is in obedience to this instinct that we cover the 
tables of our lodgings with inscriptions and pour every imaginable 
filth upon them; that, removing from our rooms, we consider it our 
duty to tear off the wall-paper and if possible to damage the walls 
also. To reduce to rags the book we have taken from the library, to 
deface the margins with sottish remarks and to tear out the pictures 
—this also is, in due season, our sacred duty. . . . And, after all this, 
we have the audacity to talk of Russian civilisation, of the cultured 
class ! ” 

The lowest substratum of the Russian character which the most 
careful analysis can discover is irreverence. However serious the 
thoughts by which a Russian’s mind may at a given moment be ab- 


(1) Lodgings (flats of several rooms, containing kitchen, &c.) are frequently let in 
Russia with fuel; the house-owner stipulating to supply all the wood required by the 
tenant to heat the rooms and for culinary purposes. 
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sorbed, however enthusiastic his devotion to a truly noble cause, he 
is always careful to leave a chink of his mind open for future irre- 
yerence, to bubble up through and swamp the relics of that faith for 
which he is now perhaps ready to sacrifice his life. In the height 
of his noble enthusiasm, like David Copperfield, when sorrow for 
his dead mother was most poignant, he carefully notes the most 
trivial incidents going on around him, and will treasure them up 
in his memory on the chance of their yielding him the materials 
for a future sarcasm against his present ideals. Olim meminisse 
juvabit. Hence the amazing suddenness with which a Russian 
changes his point of view, and veers round from north to south 
without a moment’s stay at any of the intermediate points of the 
compass, and the picture of Dostoiefisky, the great psychological 
novelist, solemnly offering up his heartfelt gratitude to the Emperor 
of Russia for having banished him to Siberia, to herd with the scum 
of creation and suffer maddening misery for acts which, if not indif- 
ferent, were positively praiseworthy, cannot be matched in Christen- 
dom, outside the walls of a lunatic asylum. 

Deep-rooted faith in destiny, which is another fundamental trait of 
the Russian character, and is the only real faith that permeates the 
people, contributes largely no doubt to that peculiar frame of mind 
in which such fickleness is possible, such laxity of morals an inevit- 
able necessity. ‘‘ What is to be, cannot be avoided,” is a proverb 
and a dogma of every subject of the Czar, who on seeing a murderer 
or his victim is always devoutly thankful to destiny that he chances 
for the time being to be neither; thus implying that one ré/e is just 
as likely to fall to his lot as the other, neither being avoidable by 
any mere effort of his will. The Russian is a firm believer in the 
unlimited possibility not of his own active nature, but of an external 
power whom he indiscriminately names God and Fate, which is always 
actively interfering in the ups and downs of his unreal life, taking 
away all incentive to action, but likewise easing him of all moral 
responsibility. Quaint Sir Thomas Browne believed that the “ rubs, 
doublings, and wrenches,” of which most men’s lives are in great 
part composed, and which “ pass awhile under the effects of chance,” 
need only to be well examined “to prove the mere hand of God.” 
And the good-hearted old doctor felt the better for this conviction. 
In Russia, without any study or analysis, people find God’s finger in 
every accident, crime and intrigue, having sharpened up their sight 

‘* To spy a providence in the fire’s going out, 
The kettle’s boiling, the dime’s sticking fast 
Despite the hole i’ the pocket.” 


And the ensuing familiarity has only bred contempt, in addition to 
that irresistible tendency to inaction which vitiates the good begin- 
nings of so many well-meaning men and women, “ The devil is 
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now engaged in mortal combat with your guardian angel,” ex- 
claimed the prefect of some ecclesiastical seminary in Italy to a lazy 
student who was lying in bed, and whom he was exhorting to go 
down to divine service. 

“What?” said the slumbering sluggard, turning over on to the 
other side, ‘my guardian angel fighting the devil on the question of 
early rising? Well, I have confidence in my guardian angel, who 
is bound to win. I will watch them both from this coign of van- 
tage, till the fight is over. Have no fear for the result.” 

Now this is precisely the Russian’s position in respect to the 
question of self-help. He lies listlessly in his place and lazily 
watches what he deems the finger of Fate forming and shaping the 
good and bad events of his own existence. With fate all things 
are possible and are equally probable. There is no everlasting 
yea or everlasting nay in the Russian’s theology or philosophy. 
Religion shows him a hell whence there is noredemption, a heaven 
whence there is no fall. Science puts him in possession of truths 
that are unassailable, and experience gives him facts that are as 
certain as his existence. Yet he thinks and speaks and acts in utter 
defiance of them all, for down in the hidden depths of his conscious- 
ness he has a confused notion that God or fate may alter these 
things any day in his favour, if desirable, and that none of them 
are final. Finality does not exist in any shape or form for the 
Russian. The archangels and seraphs may yet fall from their lofty 
thrones, the devil has a fair chance of salvation; the Caroline Islands 
may some day be shown to be in the Indian Ocean, and the earth 
prove the centre of the solar system ; and all this in virtue of destiny, 
which though almighty, whimsical, well-meaning, and mischievous by 
turns, is at bottom benevolent and kindly, willing to humour all 
desires and prepared in the next life to make things right and com- 
fortable. His is the one active will working behind ours, moving 
us as puppets in the Punch and Judy show; thinking with our 
minds, speaking with our tongues, and living with our lives. A 
country where such notions are prevalent, is naturally unfavourable 
to the growth of Consul Bernicks, Pastor Manders, or Mayor 
Stockmanns—of those living pillars of society and lights of Chris- 
tianity who thank God, meaning themselves, that they are not as 
other men. ‘Unto each man happens what was decreed at his 
birth,” is one of the countless proverbs which embody that national 
Russian solution of the problem of free-will. Others are: “‘ What 
is to be will be.’ ‘You cannot run away from fate, not even on 
horseback.” Nor is it the merely material side of destiny, so to 
say, that is brought out in such bold relief in the proverbs and the 
conduct of the Russian people ; its moral aspect is no less emphatic- 
ally accentuated. ‘Sin and sorrow overtake all men alike.” Ifa 
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dog is to be beaten, there will be no lack of sticks.” ‘ A fool shoots, 
but God bears the bullets.” ‘The wolf seizes the destined sheep,” 
&e., &e. 

Hence there is no inexpiable sin, no social hell for the upper or 
lower classes of Russian society. How low soever a man or a woman 
may have fallen, he or she is never held to be irredeemably lost. 
They can always come back to their former places without causing 
“doubt, hesitation, or pain.” A man who has irreparably wronged 
you, blasted your cherished hopes, blighted your life, ruined those 
nearest and dearest to you, will after the lapse of a few months seek 
you out and address you in the most winning way, sure that you are 
glad to let bygones be forgotten and renew the friendship of the past. 
And he is only judging you by the highest standard he knows—to 
which his own life more or less conforms—utterly unconscious that 
it implies anything incompatible with your conception of a Bayard. 
I could illustrate this by numerous instances, some of which came 
under my own observation; but I prefer to restrict myself to one or 
two that have the advantage of being notorious. A few months ago 
a well-known capitalist of Moscow, on his return home from the 
Exchange, became aware that a daring burglary had been committed 
during his absence, his desk having been broken open and a sum of 
five hundred roubles abstracted. Suspicion at first took no definite 
shape; but at last the butler suggested the name of the family 
physician—a man who was under innumerable obligations to the 
capitalist, having been rescued when a boy from abject poverty, sent 
to school and to the University at his expense until he obtained his 
medical degree, and being ever since in receipt of a large yearly 
salary from him for the discharge of the nominal duties of family 
physician. The suggestion was naturally treated as a foul-mouthed 
calumny at first ; but the doctor was soon sent for and questioned. 
He began by denying the charge, but, like most Russian criminals, 
ended by confessing it. He pleaded necessity in palliation of the 
deed, and tried to prove it by saying that the money was indis- 
pensable, as he was morally bound to make a present of a costly 
necklace to a gipsy woman whose favours he had been enjoying for 
some time past. He then asked for forgiveness, and without more 
ado received it. And his friendly relations with his benefactor 
continue as if nothing had occurred to ruffle them. He is as respect- 
able and respected as ever.* Another instance is afforded by the 
case of the notorious revolutionist, Leo Tikhomiroff, whom the 
present Ozar lately pardoned on his expressing deep contrition and 
writing a recantation of all his errors. This individual returned to 
Russia this year and called on the late Count Tolstoy, Minister of 
the Interior, who was so -delighted with the uncompromising 

(1) Novoye Vremya, April 13, 1889. 
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thoroughness of his new convictions, and was so taken with the 
earnestness of the man, that he actually asked him for his photo- 
graph and autograph as souvenirs. Leo Tikhomiroff is now one of 
the pillars of the reactionary party in Russia, one of the lights of 
the Moscow Gazette, in the columns of which paper he publishes 
endless diatribes against Russian Liberalism as hollow and as lifeless 
as a two hours’ sermon in a parish church in France. 

It is not surprising under such circumstances that unmerited mis- 
fortune and richly deserved punishment should be indiscriminately 
confounded in the one comprehensive conception of Destiny, or that 
disgrace and suffering coming in the guise of retribution for odious 
crimes have no corrective or deterrent effect upon the average 
Russian, whose motto is hodie mihi cras tibi. The Russian criminal 
is as patient and resigned under condign punishment as under wanton 
persecution, and his friends are lavish of their sympathies, as becomes 
genuine fatalists; both, mindful of one of the proverbs of which the 
Russian language is one vast mosaic, proclaiming that all such cala- 
mities, like spring rains and evening dew, fall alike abundantly 
upon good men and evil, and that immunity therefrom is the result of 
personal luck, not the meed of right conduct. And the most ferocious 
and hardened criminal is always sure of evoking a sigh of pity such 
as that which was breathed by the tender-hearted Adah for lost, 
impenitent Lucifer. 

“Sleep; God will keep watch and ward for you,” is a saying of 
the poet Lermontoff’s that correctly describes the mental, moral, and 
political attitude of the millions of miserable human beings who 
dreamily acknowledge the sway of the Tsar, staggering and stumbling 
under the burdens of life, as in a painful half-conscious stupor. The 
extent to which fatalism and shiftlessness, with all the other vices of 
which they are the source, have eaten into the Russian character, can 
with difficulty be realised by those whose knowledge of the people is 
not derived from personal experience. Even in things that interest 
him most the typical Russian is strangely apathetic, and the terribly 
significant expression, “‘I waved my hand at it,” meaning “I have 
given up all further thought of it,” is daily and hourly heard from 
men who, at the first little obstacle they encounter, withdraw from 
the race within easy distance of the goal. Some idea, however, of 
Russian sluggishness and shiftlessness may be formed by those who 
have read Gontscharoff’s novel Oblomoff, and can picture to them- 
selves a vast empire peopled by undeveloped types of humanity 
weltering in chaotic ignorance and misery, in various degrees of 
disintegration from the action of that fearful solvent nameless in the 
English tongue, and which Russians now term Oblomoffism. This 
combination of fatalism, will-paralysis, indifference, and grovelling 
instincts gives us a clue to the marvellous endurance of the masses, 
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whose mode of life is at times more bleak, cheerless, and less human 
than that of the grazing monks of Mesopotamia described by Sézomen, 
whose sufferings were at least the result of choice. For ages they 
have been taught by word of mouth and by the lessons of daily 
experience to take no thought for the morrow ; they have been trained 
by the Government and counselled by their Church to look to others 
for all things needful, to put their trust in princes and powers, visible 
and invisible; and the outcome of this habit is on the one hand a 
degree of shiftlessness compared with which Mr. Micawber’s waiting 
for something to turn up was sublimated worldly wisdom, and on the 
other a lively expectation of daily miracles in which the most spoiled 
thaumaturgus of the Middle Ages never ventured to indulge.? The 
groundwork of the average Russian’s life-philosophy is composed of 
two fundamental maxims, one being the Russian equivalent for Mr. 
Toots’ favourite dictum, “ It’s of no consequence” (vsiéh rovndh), and 
the other an untranslateable term (avoss’) sometimes rendered by 
“mayhap,” or “somehow,” but in reality a sort of sacramental 
formula, shifting to the Fates the responsibility for the consequences 
of a hope entertained or an act to be performed, and challenging 
them to intervene and set at naught the laws of the universe, even 
to the extent of saving the life of him who is recklessly rushing upon 
destruction. ; 

Hence the persistent refusal of the Russian to shape and vary his 
actions according to the objects in view, for he has a deep-rooted 
feeling that all his words and deeds, however incongruous or wide 
of the mark, are endowed with some mysterious power of righting 
themselves automatically, and like Vathék’s sabre will do their work 
independently of the incompetency or clumsiness of him who uses 
them. “ It will all be ground up fine and make excellent flour,” is one 
of his favourite proverbs, when speaking of the tares and sweepings of 
life that so often mix with, and outweigh its corn, and he continues cheer- 
fully to let things take their own course, confident that everything will 
be for the best at last. This childlike or childish faith is made 


(1) Grass and a substitute for bread ingeniously made of the powdered bark of a tree 
flavoured with flour is sometimes the staple food of the worst-off of these modern 
Bocxoi, who, when unfortunate or fortunate enough to be destitute of even this sorry 
apology for sustenance, have no alternative but sheer starvation, and, like the dumb, 
patient ox, after lowing in vain for fodder, lie down and die without a murmur. 
(C£. Moscow Gazette, April 10th, 1888 ; January 18th, 1888; and the journal Day, 25th 
March, 1888.) It is astonishing, and of good augury, that in spite of the scant reasons 
they have for hugging life, they seldom think of passing through what Epictetus calls 
the ‘‘ open door,” and that having emulated the sect of the Grazers from dire necessity, 
they do not imitate that of the Circumcelliones or suicides from deliberate choice. But 
the Russian character is one mass of inconsistencies. 

(2) That this presumptuous hope is not always vain is obvious to those who remember 
the details of the railway accident last October at Borki, when, by a curious freak of 
chance, the Imperial family had a hairbreadth escape from death. 
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manifest in a thousand ways, all equally hurtful to the interests of 
society. It emboldens him to reverse Napoleon’s rule of life and leave 
as much to chance asis consistent with his keeping outside a prison 
and a lunatic asylum; thus it imparts to a railway built over 
crumbling embankments’ and laid on rotten half-burnt sleepers’ the 
strength it should have received from nature and engineering skill ; 
it supports tottering railway bridges over which no sensible man 
would consent to forward his furniture in a goods train;* it en- 
courages architects to build vast public and private edifices—like 
that lately erected by the merchants of Moscow—which a sudden 
gust of wind or the shaking of the soil by passing vans causes to 
fall down like the wall of Jericho at the shout of the men of Joshua, 
and crush to death more victims than were buried alive by their 
Pagan ancestors in the foundation of whole cities; it keeps them of 
good cheer when, as jurymen trying prisoners for grave crimes, they 
send one man to Siberia and let another dangerous criminal loose 
upon society solely because they are in a hurry to get home to supper 
and to bed, or because the next day is a holiday ;* it makes them feel 
that they are putting their interests wholly in the hands of Provi- 
dence when they send out utterly unseaworthy vessels like the ill- 
fated Vesta, which a heavy sea will swallow up with the lives of all 
on board; and it preserves them from that momentary qualm of 
conscience which made even that Pillar of Society (Cf. Ibsen’s play), 
Consul Bernick, anxious to have Rector Rérlund’s absolution in one 
form or another before despatching the Indian Girl; in a word it 
gives the highest conceivable sanction to acts of commission and 
omission which nothing short of a revelation in thunders and light- 
nings could have justified in the old ages of theocracy, and only 

(1) Cf. the terrible railway catastrophe at Kukuieff, near Kursk, the victims of 
which were very numerous, although their exact number never was known. 

(2) Cf. the Russian newspapers, during the first ten days of last November passim. 
One of the causes of the accident at Borki to the Imperial train was declared to be the 
sleepers, which were made of charred wood taken from a forest that had been on fire. 

(3) Cf. Novoye Vremya, 7th September, 1889. 

(4) This is not a flower of rhetoric, but a statement founded on numerous facts, of 
which the following is a specimen. In Borissoglebsk, Government of Tamboff, in 
December, 1886, a peasant woman was tried for the poisoning of her husband, the 
evidence being such as no British jury would convict upon. The Russian jury 
unhesitatingly found her guilty, and she was formally condemned to banishment from 
European Russia for life, and to some years’ hard labour in those mines of Siberia which 
have lately been so vividly described. The next day that same jury, refreshed and 
bright after a good night’s rest, spontaneously declared to the court that they had 
brought in their verdict, knowing it to be—incorrect, because they were very tired at 
the time, and that they were now desirous of having it quashed. The court accepted 
the statement, and decided to lay the case before the Senate. Were the jury punished, 
one naturally asks, for this flagrant violation of their solemn oath? The answer is to 
be found in the newspaper which reported the case (Voronesh Telegraph, 24th December, 
and, the Kharkof’ Governmental Gazette, 28th December, 1886 (which sympathetically 


concludes with this equivocal remark: “‘ The conduct of the jury met with universal 
approval,” 
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proven lunacy could excuse in most civilised countries to-day. In 
Russia these acts are not held to be criminal, and considering the in- 
tellectual and moral level of the mass of the people, it would be very 
hard if they were. The following case in point, deliberately chosen 
for its comparative tameness, will help to explain what is meant. 
There are about 2,500 steamers, barges, and various small trading 
vessels on the river Volga every year, towards the conclusion of the 
Fair of Nischny Novgorod, the comparative safety of which is as 
much the result of mere chance in the face of immense odds as is 
that of little children abandoned to themselves, over whom a special 
Providence is popularly said to watch. ‘ Wherever you look,” says 
M. Lender, who has written on the subject, “ you find that the regu- 
lations laid down with a view to insure the safety of the shipping 
are continually broken through, especially at night. Here the lamps 
on the mast are not lighted, there a barge is lying in such a position 
that the first vessel that comes along must inevitably run into her. 
Another boat takes up its place in the very centre of the channel 
where all the vessels that go in or out must pass, and although the 
night is pitch dark the crew have not the slightest fear for their safety 
or for that of their craft. To their thinking it lies there quite as 
secure as in a garden pond. The police boat, however, approaches ; 
the usual summons is called out, but on the barge everything is 
silent as death. No one answers; no one stirs. The summons is 
repeated—but still there is no response. A man is sent to board the 
barge; he seeks for the crew and finds them stowed away in out-of- 
the-way places, their loud snoring the only sign of life. At last he 
succeeds in waking them up and a drowsy half-dressed man appears, 
between whom and the representative of the police the following 
dialogue ensues: ‘Why don’t you light the lamps?’ ‘Because all 
the candles are used up.’ ‘ Well, then, why do you take up your 
position right in the middle of the channel that has to be kept clear 
for steamers? A steamer will surely_run into you and smash your 
boat to pieces!’ ‘Oh, your honour, we hope not. God is merciful.’? 
A few weeks ago, in one of the country districts near Petersburg, one 
of those fires broke out which periodically destroy scores of houses 
owing to the inflammable material of which they are built, and to 
the absence of fire-extinguishing apparatus. The members of the 
district police, whose duty it was to go and assist in putting it out, 
stayed on in the coffee-house where they were, and when asked by 
anxious civilians where the fire was, replied, ‘How do we know ? 
Somewhere there.’”? 

This mixture of irreligious faith and presumptuous hope lies at 
the root of most of the crimes and avoidable accidents of which a 


(1) Cf. also Svett, 12th June, 1889. 
(2) Cf. Graschdanin, 24th August, 1889. 
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large part of contemporary Russian history is composed. It is rank 
Malebrancheism in the sphere of ethics: a belief that mere mortals 
are but the occasions of all their so-called acts, which are really 
performed by God or fate, the sole efficient cause, who can shape and 
form them as he pleases, ‘‘ Man may walk, but it is God who leads 
him,” is a Russian proverb which the French Oratorian might have 
taken for the motto of his Recherches. This baneful belief tinges all 
the qualities of head and heart which it has not actually created, 
transforming even virtues into positive vices. 

If hospitality were, as the Talmud teaches, the pith and marrow of 
divine worship, then Russians might claim to be a pre-eminently 
religious people; for there is no other European, and perhaps no 
inhabitant of any other country in the globe, who will more cheer- 
fully share his last loaf with the hungry stranger than the Russian 
peasant or merchant. Nor is this custom in Russia, as in civilised 
countries, confined to the poorer classes, whose generosity prover- 
bially increases with their indigence. Ungrudging, genial hospi- 
tality, suggestive of that which characterized the contemporaries of 
Abraham, is almost as marked a feature of the higher classes as of 
the lower. Thus the inconveniences resulting from the absence of 
hotels and inns in the interior of Russia is more than counterbalanced 
by the spontaneous and cordial hospitality dispensed with consum- 
mate tact by landowners, proprietors and directors of factories, mar- 
shals of the nobility and others, who practically keep open house ; 
and if they do not often entertain angels unawares, never at least 
expose themselves to the danger of making awkward biographical 
discoveries, by putting indiscreet questions to their passing guests. 
Once while staying on a visit at the house of a friend in one of the 
southern governments—a Russian Squire Hardcastle—a day rarely 
passed that I did not meet at least one such traveller at table. 
They were generally men of some education, but of whose pedigree, 
antecedents, and intentions my host knew far less than history 
knows about those of the Iron Mask. I never saw more than one at 
a time, though sometimes as many as three are entertained simul- 
taneously. They seldom stayed longer than two days, and generally 
only a day and a night; were shown into a comfortable bedroom and 
invited to take their meals with the host and hostess, whom they 
usually endeavoured to entertain with the political news of the day. 

Hospitality has been aptly termed the virtue of benevolent bar- 
barism. There are aspects of it, however, which might well be 
named vices, if only they who practise them were tutored enough to 
distinguish the boundary line where virtue ends and vice begins. 
And these are precisely the forms of it which one most frequently 
meets with in Russia, where numbers of families, lately prosperous 
or wealthy, are yearly reduced to beggary by hospitality as ruinous 
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and as meaningless as that of Timon of Athens. I am personally 
acquainted with several noble families of St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
who spend on the dinners and soirées which they give during the 
season, a sum of money equivalent to their yearly income—which, it 
should be remarked, is not large according to British ideas. 
A friend of mine, a general, was wont to languish with his family 
for weeks on Lenten fare, in order to be in a position to give a 
recherché dinner to his friends twice or thrice a year. The wedding 
dinners of the merchants—often attended by utter strangers; the 
funeral banquets given to commemorate the death of a husband, wife, 
or parent; the feasting during the Carnival and in Easter week, 
make almost as strong demands on the purse of the host as on the 
health of the guests. ‘ Help your guest till he cannot lift his food 
over his lip” is the popular maxim bearing upon the exercise of 
hospitality, which is too literally observed by the middle classes. 


‘* Hine subitee mortes atque intestata senectus.” 


Fortunes are as recklessly squandered in this way by the Russians 
of to-day as they were by the Romans of the Empire. What has 
remained, for instance, of the princely fortunes of Prince V.... sky, 
of Prince D., who has to entertain at times members of the imperial 
family, of the late Prince 8. D., but scraps and leavings which 
taken all together would not have sufficed to keep Apicius, the Roman, 
from committing suicide. It is no secret that a very large propor- 
tion of the noble families of the two capitals, whose brilliant soirées 
and at-homes are the talk of the press and the wonder of foreign 
ambassadors, are living greatly beyond their income, some of them 
actually lacking the means of paying their men and maidservants 
their paltry monthly wages. Numbers of generals are well-known 
bankrupts, the third or half of whose salaries is monthly deducted 
by the Treasury and handed over to their creditors.’ It would seem 
as if what Carlyle calls “the great. bottomless pit of bankruptcy ”’ 
were ominously yawning under this entire system of acted unveracity. 
But the thought, if it occurs to his mind, has no terrors for the 
Russian fatalist, who, like the reckless revellers of plague-stricken 
Florence described by Boccaccio, continues gaily to amuse himself on 
the brink of ruin. Every Russian, whatever his social position, his 
means, or his needs, beginning with the Tsar and ending with the 
scullion, deems it a sort of sacred duty to entertain his friends and 
relations on the festival of his patron saint, many spending their last 
borrowed coin upon these ruinous merrymakings, and, like Dick 


(1) It is the privilege of Russian officers to enjoy immunity from the bankruptcy 
laws. When one of these cannot meet his liabilities his superfluous property is sold 
and part of his pay handed over to his creditors: one-third if he is married ; one-half 
if single. 
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Swiveller, turning whole strects into no-thorough fares bristling with 
impatient creditors. 

Another of the visible effects of fatalism, to which I can scarcely do 
more than allude, and which created unfeigned surprise in the French, 
who lately had an opportunity of studying it in certain productions 
of Russian literature, is repentance, or rather what the Russians 
mistake for it, confession of guilt. “ Samovar et répentir,”’ exclaimed 
the French critics who sat in judgment on Ostroffisky’s drama, The 
Thunderstorm, ‘‘ are the two salient symbols of Russian civilisation.” 
When a Russian unburdens his breast of a crime, even though eager 
and anxious to repeat it, he feels that he has made what the Apostle 
Paul terms “ confession unto salvation,’’ and is authorised to begin a 
new score forthwith. Indeed the popular proverb, which is at 
bottom merely the embodiment of the popular practice, says as 
much: ‘ He who confesses has repented, and he who has repented 
has wiped out his sin.” Nothing is more striking or characteristic 
in the annals of Russian criminal justice than the almost mathema- 
tical certainty with which one can predict that a person arrested on 
suspicion, even though there be no legal proofs of guilt, and no 
likelihood of their ever being obtained, will take the Juge d’ Instruc- 
tion into his confidence, and glibly relate every detail of his share 
in the transaction. Out of sixty-five criminal cases taken at random, 
I find that in forty-eight the prisoners were convicted on their own 
confession, and in most of the remainder there was no need for self- 
accusation, as the criminals were caught red-handed, in flagrante 
delicto. Were it not for this, only a fraction of the criminal popula- 
tion now arrested and brought to trial every year would be molested 
by the police, who are deservedly held to be the most inefficient 
detectors of crime in Europe. 


E. B. Lanin. 


*,.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 








